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The Woman Who Invented Love 


PART I 





The Woman Who Invented Love 


I 


LOSARDO PARBBADONATO came home that 

evening in a towering rage. Although he did not 

an yA, ntirey believe it, the warning words of his 
agent, Galierani, had driven him wild. 

"nk ont, Lemardo/ he had cautioned him, “that 
Lieutenant Gilli is a prince of Dlackguards! I swear 
to you that 3 waw them together no later than last 
night, about five / dock, in a dowd automobile. I tell 
you I saw them, with these lynx eyes that never make 
a wistake,” 

“iston, Galera? interrupte Leonardo, stopping 
abruptly, and planting his menacing person in front 
ot him, or a long time you have heen annoying me 
with this affair. I know you are in love with my 
danghter, and you try in every posible way to slander 

her because the will not Visten to you, and neither will 
I give her  you—-t 4 me finish,” he continued, 
muinting bis eyes which shone wickelly, and clench- 
ing his fists in the pockets of his flapping overcoat, 
“ do not waste my time in words: if what you say is 
true, you Wil) we of what Leonardo Passadonato is 
capable; for although he is a usurer, and boasts of it, 
he has bis own code of honor and he never departs 
from it” 

“Bravo” exclaimed Gallerani, a coarse and angular 
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youth with a face devoid of all expression, something 
between a cleric and a prize fighter. 

“And if you have slandered her,” concluded Leon- 
ardo, menacing him with a hand on which glittered an 
enormous diamond, “my word for it I will do my 
best to reduce you to the pavement; you shall never 
earn another penny !” 

Gallerani shrugged his shoulders. 

“T have told you the truth, and I will maintain it 
to her face; you—everyone knows it—you are a per- 
fect fool about that girl!” 

Leonardo made no reply but turned on his heel and 
walked wearily towards home. He bowed low to two 
gentlemen who passed him accompanied by several 
young ladies. They returned his salute familiarly 
with “Addio, Leopardo!” revealing them as among 
his assiduous clients. 

“Leopardo” was a nickname given him in jest. The 
whole town knew him by it and, strange to say, he 
enjoyed a sort of honorable popularity. He had be- 
come very rich by force of scrupulous usury. He sold 
his money as one would sell any other sort of mer- 
chandise, at as high a price as he could get. He had 
had dealings with nearly all the nobility of the city 
and the province. He had figured during the youth 
of many illustrious men like a fatal amante. All the 
young men who loved cards, race horses, fancy wom- 
en, in short, all who had not racked their brains at 
school to learn the rule of compound interest, sooner 
or later in the course of his long life had come to sit 
patronizingly on the worn divan in his Turkish sit- 
ting room. 

And Leonardo appeared smiling, in his faded blue 
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house jacket, his hands in the pockets of his tight 
fitting pantaloons, his old black alpaca cap set any- 
how on the disorder of his riotous hair, and began, 
invariably with an ironic jest, an examination of the 
conscience of his faithful sinners. 

But tonight he did not climb the stairs singing, as 
was his custom. As soon as he entered the hall where 
Horace, the parrot, began to chatter, he went straight 
to his daughter’s room. There was an odor of garlic 
in the house, the maid was singing, and something was 
frying in the casserole. 

Antonella was combing her hair; she was standing 
before her dressing table in petticoat and corset-cover 
with her arms raised. One hand was holding, while 
the other coiled, the heavy masses of her hair, black 
as a raven’s wing. 

Between the reflection of the two lights curved over 
the mirror her white nudity shone with youth, as if it 
were covered with a glistening powder. Her agile 
fingers were buried in her abundant tresses as she 
pinned them in place, one by one, with the hairpins 
she held between her teeth. Seeing her father she 
smiled in greeting, a lovely smile that sparkled in the 
mirror, welcoming him with her red lips and her bril- 
liant eyes. 

She was a young woman of twenty-three, tall, and 
beautifully formed with bold, curving lines. Her 
features were neatly modeled. A faint down could be 
perceived on her upper lip, and her sparkling eyes 
were shaded by long, dusky lashes. 

The room was in wild disorder. Everywhere there 
were dresses, waists, scarfs and hats. A double row 
of little shoes, each pair more frivolous than its neigh- 
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bor, filled the space between the wash stand and the 
wardrobe; a cat looking like a skein of gray wool was 
curled up on the foot of the bed. 

Leonardo grasped his daughter roughly by the el- 
bow and forced her to turn around; the shock loosened 
her hair which fell in waves over her shoulders. 

“Tona, look me in the face! Do not lie to me, or I 
will beat the skin off your body!” 

“But you hurt me, oh!” 

Leonardo tightened his grasp on her bare arm. 

“What were you doing in an automobile yesterday 
with Lieutenant Gilli?” 

Antonella turned pale. She half closed her eyes, and 
tightened her lips. Her face became ugly. 

“With Lieutenant Gilli? Me? In an automobile? 
You are crazy !”’ 

Leonardo expanded his enormous chest until he 
began to pant like a bellows. 

“T say, my girl, you will answer me now, orl...” 

“Let me alone, you cruel wretch!” she cried pushing 
him from her with her free arm. 

Leonardo staggered backward against the walnut 
bed which creaked under his weight. His daughter 
seized a brush and threw it on the floor, and then 
raised such a clamor that the little maid came running 
to the door. 

“What do you want, good-for-nothing,” cried the 
infuriated girl, “what are you coming here for? Get 
out, do you hear?” 

Leonardo, his passion almost spent, began to scratch 
his head and tousle his hair until he resembled a por- 
cupine, muttering meanwhile to himself; then, while 
his daughter walked back and forth raging, he turned 
and began to caress the cat. 
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“Very well, you saw me in an automobile, didn’t 
you? Many thanks! You believe an infamous story 
that that blackguard Gallerani invents. Well, be- 
lieve it, if you want to! What’s the use of being an 
honest girl with a father like you? If I should become 
a nun, I should still be the daughter of ‘Leopardo!’ 
What is the matter with you? Don’t I speak the 
truth?” 

Her father said not a word, but his face had become 
like that of a corpse, drawn and dark, as it always 
did when his daughter spoke to him like that. 

“What is the matter with you?” said Antonella 
again coming nearer, half sorry for her words. “You 
know I am glad to be what I am, don’t you? I didn’t 
want to complain, not at all! But neither do I want 
you to believe all the evil reports you hear about me.” 

Leonardo without looking at her pulled the cat’s 
tail. 

“Oh, Papa, it isn’t true, believe me or not, it isn’t 
true. Are you angry about what I said? Well, I said 
it because I was so angry, Papa.” 

The cat arched his back like a dromedary, and 
yawned so luxuriously that all his teeth were visible. 

“Papa, do me a favor: button my waist.” 

She slipped her beautiful arms into the delicate lace 
sleeves of her waist, and turning her back to her 
father waited for him to button it. The old man did 
not move, but little by little his glowering face grew 
lighter. 

In the hall Horace, the parrot, began to ery: “The 
soup’s ready ... Oooh!!... Tona! Tona! Oooh! 
Paapa!” 

Antonella leaned back against her father’s breast, 
and turning her face, with her smiling, painted lips 
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she kissed him impetuously on his rough cheek. 
With his big fingers he began, one by one, to fasten 
the long row of slippery buttons. 


II 


OUR father has made up his mind to ruin me, 
and if you will not help me I must blow my 
brains out.” 

Sitting on the edge of her easy chair in the little 
sitting room of their small apartment, and bending 
forward intently, Antonella held the officer’s sword 
on her knees while she played with the decorations of 
the hilt. Her restless fingers dimmed the shining 
metal. 

A parasol, a pair of gloves, and a straw hat with the 
pin stuck through the veil were lying on the piano. 
Through the porch awning the sunlight sifted into the 
room like a golden powder. 

Under the black waves of her hair Antonella raised 
her steady eyes to her lover. Her face was destitute 
of expression. 

“How much do you owe my father?” 

“Sixteen thousand lire, although he gave me much 
less, but that does not matter.” 

“And when is it due?” she inquired, with a quiver 
of the nostrils that made her more lovely. 

“Today, or rather tomorrow. This time your father 
is inflexible. You know why. He will not listen to 
any talk of renewal. He said explicitly: ‘You will pay 
me these sixteen bills of a thousand lire each within 
two days, or I will go to your Colonel, and you will 
lose your epaulettes. Take your choice.’ ” 

“T can give you,” said Antonella, “two thousand 
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that I have in the bank, and a few jewels, if that will 
help you.” 

“That would be fine!” retorted the Lieutenant, 
jumping up so quickly that his spurs jingled. “Noth- 
ing is wanting now but that you should pay my 
debts!” 

He began to pace up and down shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“And besides that amount would do me no good, 
because for my part I couldn’t get together five hun- 
dred francs.” 

“Have you not a friend either in the regiment, or 
among all those aristocrats of your Circle who would 
help you?” 

The Lieutenant put his thumb nail between his 
dazzlingly white teeth, and with a rapid movement of 
his hand which made the nail creak: 

“That is what I have!” he replied. 

He stationed himself before the mirror, and striking 
an attitude began to stroke his tiny blond moustache. 

“Your father means to play me an ugly trick, but it 
will bring him bad luck, you may be sure! He knows 
very well that I have no relatives to turn to, nor any 
possible way to borrow what I owe him. One of my 
two horses belongs to the regiment, and the other was 
lamed at the races and isn’t worth a penny. Passa- 
donato is too clever not to know that the only way of 
ever getting his money back is to let me alone. But 
no! He wants revenge! Well let him do what he 
pleases. It is better so!” 

As he spoke he watched his face in the mirror and 
laughed scornfully. 

“Besides I am weary of this impossible life. I will 
shoot myself tomorrow, and good night.” 
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Antonella tossed the sword away, and rising went 
to him quickly. Taking his arm she stood close to 
him, raising herself to her full height. She was almost 
as tall as he was, and as gracefully built; and al- 
though she was as dark as he was fair, there was a 
likeness between them. 

“You will not do that!” she exclaimed, frowning 
disdainfully. . 

“Oh, my dear, you do not suppose that a man like 
me would say it for a joke.” 

“Well, I will speak to him tonight.” 

“Then you do not know your father. It would only 
make matters worse.” 

He placed one hand on her shoulder and with the 
other began to stroke her hair. 

“Don’t talk to him, don’t say anything to him, it 
would only compromise you and exasperate him the 
more. You must promise me not to say a word to 
him. No, Antonella, there is only one way, the one I 
have suggested: and remember it will be too late to- 
morrow. If you want to help me, help me; if not, 
pazienza !” 

Antonella hung her head without a word; but she 
began to brush his coat on which a speck of ash had 
fallen. 

III 


[* a quiet corner of the famous café Maiocchi Passa- 
donato was playing cards. As with his noble 
clients Leonardo was most affable, so with that band 
of usurers he became an ugly adversary. He was bent 
on overcoming them all by the might of his money, 
and he was not aware that for many years the most 
crafty among them had cheated him in a thousand 
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ways; indeed, some of them had no other business 
but to play cards with him. When he lost Passa- 
donato became angry, and gave vent to his wrath 
in horrid blasphemies, scandalous epithets, and 
ponderous blows of his fists that rocked the table. 
They bore his wrath patiently, well knowing that the 
angrier he became the more he lost. 

Passadonato prided himself on his knowledge of 
horses. He bustled from one race track to another, 
pushing his way among the drivers and stable boys, 
waving bundles of banknotes at the bookmakers’ 
wickets, sweating like a porter, swearing like a Turk, 
and it happened very rarely that he did not go away 
well-plucked. He patronized all the gaming houses, 
all the places where pallone, palla basca,* or billiards 
were played in the city at night. He thought he was 
very cunning, and he lost everywhere. He would never 
admit that he had lost, and continually bragged of 
his gains in order to excite the jealousy of his rivals; 
but on his losing days his sour face and aggressive 
humor betrayed him. 

In short he was ambitious; he loved to cut a dash- 
ing figure, and to be surrounded by a group of satel- 
lites; and although in business he never lost sight of 
his own interest, anyone who could win his good will, 
who knew how to make himself agreeable to him and 
flatter his vanity often succeeded in reaching his 
pocket, even without giving any security, as had hap- 
pened in fact in the case of Lieutenant Gilli. 

The Café Maiocchi was a favorite resort by day and 
night for money-lenders, traders, go-betweens, small 
renters from the country, and commission men of the 
town. Each one of these gentlemen had his satellites 


* Games vaguely resembling football or basket-ball, 
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and middle-men, and an intense life pulsated there 
from early in the morning until very late at night. 

Passadonato was playing poker with four other 
money-lenders while a crowd of onlookers commented 
on the game and whispered among themselves. 

In front of Leonardo sat a man called the Little 
Steer, being short and round and fat, with the 
frightened manner of an animal that is being led to 
the slaughter. There was also a man called the Cook, 
because he had practiced that art before he had given 
up trying to earn an honest living. Another, Lan- 
franchi, was called the Senator, on account of the 
dignified air which his long beard conferred upon him, 
and his declamatory manner of speaking, the rem- 
nant of remote theatrical aspirations. The fourth was 
Clemente, called Don Clemente, because there was an 
accusation (no doubt untrue) that the money he lent 
came from a canon. 

“Galera, go away, you are bringing me bad luck!” 
said Leonardo for the third time. Gallerani withdrew. 
The cards were dealt again, and Leonardo not having 
a single point in his hand tore them wrathfuliy, and 
flung the pieces in the air. 

“You will pay for them!” said the Little Steer in 
his thin cracked voice. “As if the bill were not big 
enough, already !” 

“Yes, you louse,” replied Passadonato, “TI’ll pay for 
them, and I’ll pay for a box of lozenges, too, to 
strengthen your mosquito’s voice! but you, by God, 
would be capable of selling them !” 

The crowd began to laugh, flattering Passadonato’s 
vanity. A fresh deck was brought. Don Clemente 
dealt the cards without shuffling them. The Senator 
objected, and would not accept the deal saying, with- 
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out beating about the bush, that “to trust is well, but 
not to trust is better.” Don Clemente dealt again with 
the utmost tranquillity. The Senator after stroking 
his beard three or four times deposited fifty lire, an- 
nouncing in his full baritone, “I open.” 

The Cook stayed. 

“When the Senator strokes his beard it’s a sign that 
he is bluffing,” declared Passadonato, “let’s make it 
one hundred and fifty.” 

And the better to intimidate his adversaries he 
took three fifty lire bills from his portfolio, and put 
them in the pot instead of the chips. Then giving 
his full purse a thump he laid it on the table, as if to 
have it ready in case of need. 

“T’ll stay for one hundred and fifty,” said the Little 
Steer in his husky voice. 

“Tf you haven’t a full hand you had better pass, or 
you will lose,” advised Leonardo. 

Lanfranchi continued to stroke his beard, and said 
in his deep voice: 

“Here’s my hundred and fifty.” 

But the Cock after much meditation preferred to 
pass. They discarded, and received new cards, after 
which Lanfranchi, stroking his beard said calmly: 

“One chip.” 

Passadonato, thinking himself very smart, would 
not look at the card he drew, but seizing his fat purse 
he threw it into the middle of the table and cried: 

“T’ll raise you four hundred!” 

The Little Steer who by rights should have come 
next, sat with his mouth open. He began to scratch his 
head, and show his hand to the bystanders. He drew 
up against the table and then pushed his chair back 
muttering to himself, counting the chips, and the 
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money he had in his pocket, and saying over and over 
in his weak voice: “Four hundred lire... four hun- 
dred lire...” 

Passadonato had become red as a pepper, but many 
of the spectators were pale with suspense. One of 
them pulled the Little Steer’s coat tail, and signaled 
to him that he would contribute a hundred lire to 
help him. 

But the old man saw it, and swore such a disgrace- 
ful oath that it opened the way for a flood of abuse 
that descended upon the unlucky wight whom he 
called a beggar, a thief, an Iscariot, a blood sucker, 
and so on without end. 

The Little Steer got on his feet, but even so he was 
not much taller than when sitting down. 

“Oh, you with your fishy face, make up your mind!” 
scoffed Passadonato, reaching out for his purse and 
slapping it on the pile of chips. There was an intense 
and frightened silence in the room. The Little Steer 
had lost. even the small voice he had, and could only 
squeak feebly like a cricket in a paper box. 

“T have a straight, but I pass, for I am afraid of 
the Senator.” 

“Go to the devil!” exclaimed Passadonato, and he 
turned to the Senator. 

The Senator stroked his beard three times, and then 
said in his deep baritone: 

“T’ll call you.” 

Passadonato threw away his cards, kicked the table, 
gathered up the chips, the hundred and fifty lire, the 
four hundred lire, and throwing them all. down be- 
fore the Senator, put his purse in his pocket, buttoned 
his coat and said darkly: 

“TI play no more!” 
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Don Clemente laughed, the Senator winked, the 
Cook rubbed his belly, the Little Steer, finding his 
cracked voice again, began to explain interminably to 
the bystanders; Galera was quarelling with the man 
who had offered the Little Steer one hundred lire. 

“Let the scurvy scamp alone,” said Passadonato, 
magnanimously. 

“Not so scurvy !” the fellow retorted, touched to the 
quick. 

“Scurvy scamp, and lickspittle,” shouted Leonardo, 
walking towards him with his hands in his pockets, 
“st is Passadonato who says so; he doesn’t care a 
damn about losing four hundred lire because a scab 
and lickspittle like you interferes with his game!” 

“Be careful how you talk!” 

“Ta ta... you beanpole! Shut up, or I’) give you 
a smack that will make you turn spy again, which 
was your trade before you became a sneak!’’ 

Galera seized Leonardo’s arm, and some one else 
the beanpole; but the latter, hearing himself called a 
spy, saw red, and he shouted so loudly that he was 
heard in the street: 

“Better to be a spy than to put out your daughter 
at usury!” 

Passadonato gave such a mighty bound that not 
even three men besides Galera could hold.him. He 
leaped upon the man with such a storm of kicks and 
blows that he bent him to earth like a half empty 
sack. Dishes, carafes, and glasses were swept to the 
floor from the bouncing tables. An elbowing crowd 
pressed around, trying to hold Passadonato who 
struck out blindly in all directions. At last they suc- 
ceeded in leading him away, while the host and his 
scullions let down the shutters. 
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IV 


ALERA accompanied him to his home, giving 
him his arm and observing a thousand precau- 
tions in his conversation. 

Leonardo’s wrath cooled in the fresh night air, and 
he walked heavily, bent and feeble like a poor old man. 

“Did you hear that, Galera? And you know what 
I have done for that girl!” 

“T know, I know, Leonardo, but never mind. He 
said it out of malice—with that spy’s face of his.” 

“T am going to ruin him, you know, that boy .. .” 

“You will do well.” 

And in this way they came to the door of Leonardo’s 
home. 

“Listen, Galera, if I should need you can I count 
on you?” 

“The devil!” 

Passadonato looked at him fixedly with evil eyes. 

“And if for an ugly job?” 

“Of course!’ 

“Thanks.” 

He put his key into the lock and disappeared into 
the dark entrance. . 

Antonella was awake and heard him coming up the 
stairs. She was sitting on the bed, and she got under 
the covers and closed her eyes. She heard him hang 
his overcoat in the vestibule. Horace woke up, 
fluttered his feathers and said: 

“Good night, Paapa.” 

Her room was near her father’s, only the little Tur- 
kish sitting room was between them. 

Her father was a creature of habit. The first thing 
he did every night when he came home was to fill the 
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parrot’s drinking cup, while Horace, in a hundred 
caressing ways, thanked him and wished him good 
night; then he went to the kitchen for a glass of red 
wine which he carried to his room and drank while 
he was undressing, in order that he might sleep well. 
Afterward, with the candle in his hand, he cautiously 
opened the door of his daughter’s room and looked to 
see if she were sleeping peacefully. Sometimes he 
went close to the bed to see her better, threw her a 
kiss, and went away content. Entering his own room 
again, he took his huge bunch of keys and opened a 
safe which was built in the wall at the right of the 
great matrimonial bed, on the side where, up to fifteen 
years ago, his wife had slept. 

There was an ancient picture of her in an ebony 
frame on the bureau, a larger one framed in velvet 
on the chest, and her likeness in crayon, in a gilt 
frame, hung on the wall above the chest. : 

He unlocked the safe, and sitting in his night shirt 
on the side of the bed where once his dead wife had 
slept, he opened his ponderous portfolio and entered 
the day’s accounts carefully. He noted receipts and 
expenses in an old register, replaced the notes that 
had a right to sleep a little longer, placed in the port- 
folio those he would need the next day, and having 
sipped his wine and relocked the safe, took a turn 
around the room dragging his slippers over the floor. 
He then hid his enormous portfolio under the mat- 
tress, blew out the candle, got under the covers and 
went to sleep. 

He was a money-lender, he put out his money at 
usury. He forced money from the rich in a detestable 
way; but yet when he blew out his candle he felt al- 
most like an honest man, and he slept peacefully be- 
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cause, in that other room, sleeping happily, lay his 
lovely daughter who was the whole world for him, and 
who held his violent heart in her two little velvet 
hands. 

He had been a widower fifteen years, and had not 
remarried because he would not give his daughter a 
stepmother. She had been left in his arms when she 
was barely eight years old, lovely as a rosebud, and 
chattering like a little sparrow. This man, accustomed 
to deal with haughty signori who despised him, or 
with ambiguous persons from whom he must defend 
himself, without friends, for a money-lender can have 
none, without love, except for lucre, since it is not 
possible to love two things intensely, finding himself 
with that little creature in his empty house, began to 
make her a refuge for all that warmth and sentiment 
of his soul which had never been destroyed or dis- 
persed by his merciless life. 

And this man who had never known family love, 
for his wife had been to him little more than a ser- 
vant, and all mankind little less than so many | 
money-lenders, began to guard his child with a jealous 
and passionate love until the thought of her seemed to 
be his reason for living, the object of his gains, the 
absolution of his conscience. 

If she had a slight cough he undressed her himself, 
and putting her in bed covered her up to the chin, 
while he told her stories to keep her quiet, or manu- 
factured playthings or jumped about the room to 
make her laugh. Meanwhile he sent the maid for three 
or four doctors, the most expensive and famous in the 
city, because she must be cared for like a duke’s 
daughter. 

He believed in neither God nor Devil, but when 
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his daughter was sick he had even been to church. 

And so Antonella had grown up to be a capricious 
little monkey, spoiled like a little marquise, impetuous 
as a child of the people. To satisfy his ambition he 
made her go to the best dressmakers, and decorated 
her with jewels ill-adapted to her age. This man, who 
could not write a respectable business letter, deter- 
mined that his daughter should play the piano, speak 
French, and paint monstrous flowers that he valued 
more highly than a painting by Titian. When they 
went out together on holidays, or were seen together 
on gala occasions in the dress circle at the theater, 
there was never a gallant as proud of his lady as 
Passadonato was proud of her. 

And now he was very rich; he had made solid in- 
vestments; he owned a villa in the country with many 
acres of fertile land. If he had been alone he might 
have renounced his hazardous business, and perhaps 
he would have begun to spend gaily the money he 
had lacked in his youth. But to make her richer and 
happier his rapacity knew no limit. She should have 
the dower of an heiress, and she should marry an 
honorable man first of all, but he must not be ignorant 
like himself, nor belong in any way to his unhappy 
species. 

But behold in the midst of his dreams they told him 
that his daughter was love-making with a cavalry 
lieutenant, And who was he after all? That ruined, 
dissolute lieutenant, Rainiero Gilli, a Piedmontese 
dandy, who rode like a jockey, riding his friends’ 
horses for money in the races. A man without shame, 
who owed money even to his sergeant, but who was 
received in patrician houses, always in demand at 
balls and parties, in high and scandalous favor with 
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the ladies. He fenced like Bergerac, and lived in quar- 
ters which belonged to an aged aunt, so that his few 
sticks of furniture, his little brass bed where so many 
tortoise shell hairpins were lost, could not be seques- 
trated. 

Nevertheless Leopardo, the infallible Leopardo, had 
not hesitated to give him thousands and thousands of 
lire on his simple note. Oh, how those dogs at the 
Café Maiocchi had laughed the first time that Passa- 
donato had shown them a note with the signature of 
Lieutenant Gilli! They laughed until they almost 
burst, deriding the old fox who boasted that he had 
never done any bad business. 

“You bunch of clodhoppers!” Passadonato had re- 
plied, “Lieutenant Gilli hasn’t a red cent and I know 
it, but he spends somehow thirty or forty thousand 
lire a year because, listen! he gambles every night, 
and not having anything to lose he is compelled to 
win. He wins all the big prizes in the horse races. 
When he rides in a race, and he rides like a god, if he 
wins he has a percentage of the spoils. Does someone 
want to buy or sella horse? It is Lieutenant Gilli who 
is sent for. Is a race coming off? Lieutenant Gilli 
knows all about it. Does a responsible party want 
money? Lieutenant Gilli is called in to arrange it. 
Is there a serious duel? Lieutenant Gilli is wanted 
for a second. In short, my children, shall I tell you 
once and for all? I give him money for three reasons: 
first, I like him, and I do not care a fig if I lose it; 
second, I have my reasons for giving it to him as he 
has his for receiving it; third, he will repay me, and 
that is what he never would do for you, you block- 
heads!” 

And so it happened that in the course of three or 
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four years Lieutenant Gilli’s unpaid notes amounted 
to sixteen thousand francs, and Antonella had come 
in between and spoiled everything. 

All these things were in his mind tonight while, 
with his candle in hand, he cautiously opened his 
daughter’s door. They seemed to him very far off. 
A load of sadness weighed down his old spirit as, , 
standing there in the doorway, he raised the flickering 
candle with an effort in order to throw a little light 
on the bed where his daughter slept. He saw the out- 
line of her graceful form over which the coverlet was 
draped. She lay with her face to the wall; her knees 
were drawn up a little, and her beautiful black hair 
covered the pillow. One arm lay on the coverlet show- 
ing the lace-trimmed sleeve of her nightgown. 

He gazed at her thinking that she was no longer 
his well-guarded daughter, his little lady of whom he 
was proud, but a poor, dishonored woman, who would 
suffer and weep on the morrow, deceived and aban- 
doned by a heartless rascal. 

All his fatherly love had not been able to save her 
from her fate: a vicious youth had taken her, made her 
his plaything, and now, in truth, as she had often said 
herself, she would only be “the daughter of Leonardo,” 
the sinful daughter of a usurer. Behold, life scourged 
him in the face, scourged him in his heart, poor old 
father, who for fifteen years had lived only for her. 
He raised the candle to see her better, and saw the 
shadow of her body on the white wall. Oh, she was 
no longer his beautiful baby, his proud and capricious 
little lady, but a woman who had been kissed, cor- 
rupted, violated. Almost a feeling of jealousy entered 
into the father’s sorrow. 

“Poor, poor Tona,” he murmured. A burning sob 
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trembled in his throat and tears sprang to his eyes 
scalding them, for Passadonato had, perhaps, never 
wept in all his life. He closed the door with the 
greatest care in order not to waken her, and passing 
through the Turkish sitting room went to open the 
safe. 
: But Antonella was not asleep. She had heard that 
tremulous sob; and she longed in her loving heart to 
leap out of bed, run to her father, and throw her arms 
around his neck. Tears rushed to her eyes also, but 
she was the daughter of Passadonato, she must not 
weep! She forced them back resolutely. She heard 
her father close the safe, shuffle about his room in his 
old slippers, set his glass down on the little table, and 
get into bed. She waited patiently for him to begin 
to snore, but she only heard the tick-tock of the clock 
that hung in the sitting room, and now and then the 
creaking of the furniture. It seemed as if something 
was breaking, so loud it sounded. She heard Horace, 
the parrot, going up and down the winding stairs 
dragging his chain after him. The clock struck three, 
making a buzzing that sounded as if there were a 
worn-out spinet inside it, but she did not hear her 
father’s peaceful, deep snoring; and he usually went 
to sleep as soon as he had blown out his candle. 

She slipped out of bed very softly, opened the door 
of the Turkish sitting room with infinite care, and 
stole across the carpet to her father’s door. With a 
beating heart she put her ear to the keyhole and 
listened. She heard an irregular breathing as of one 
who dozes and wakens every moment, disturbed by 
physical weariness and unquiet thoughts. There was 
an arm chair near the door; she found it and nestled 
into it. Clasping her knees with her hands while her 
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teeth chattered although she was not cold, she peered 
into the darkness with wide eyes. It seemed as if 
every object in the room was visible to her, even the 
four peacock feathers behind the clock, that had been 
there no one knew how many years. The cords and 
tassels on the chair tickled her ankles; she became 
aware of a subtle current of chill air creeping around 
her, and she huddled down into her nightgown with 
a prolonged shiver. Every few moments she leaned 
towards the door and listened, and finally she was 
aware that her father was asleep; but it was such a 
light, restless slumber that she felt it would be nec- 
essary to wait awhile longer. She returned cautiously 
to her room, found a shawl in the darkness, and then 
lit a match to see what o’clock it was. 

Her tiny wrist watch had stopped at one, but she 
remembered that the clock in the sitting room had 
struck three a little while before. By the flickering 
match that was dying out in her fingers she caught 
a glimpse of herself in the mirror; then she crossed 
the corners of the little shawl over her breast, tied the 
ends together behind her, and went back to her 
father’s door. He was sleeping soundly. 

Dropping on her knees, and trembling all over, she 
tried to open the door noiselessly. 

The hinges creaked very slightly as it slowly 
opened; on her hands and knees, her head, her shoul- 
ders and her hips passed the threshold. The door 
swung back, holding her legs against the jamb, but bit 
by bit, with countless pauses, she succeeded in freeing 
them and closing the door. 

She found herself on her hands and knees in the 
darkness at two paces from the bed on which her 
father lay snoring. With one lip between her teeth, 
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she crawled on to the mat at the side of the bed, and 
just at that moment she feared insanely that she must 
cough. Her father was sleeping on the other side of 
the bed, but if he had turned in his sleep, and thrown 
out one hand it would have fallen on the dishevelled 
mass of her hair; and in fact her hair fell over her 
eyes, her mouth and neck; its weight irritated her, 
and impeded her breathing. 

The coverlet hung down to the floor. She lifted it 
carefully, in mortal terror, and then very slowly in- 
troduced her fingers between the springs and the 
mattress, pushing her slender hand forward little by 
little, almost imperceptibly, until her wrist was under 
her sleeping father. 

Slowly, timorously, she explored with her long 
fingers. Her hand traveled upward toward the head 
of the bed until it encountered the portfolio; then, 
grasping it by one corner, she began to withdraw it 
gently, without disturbing the sleeper in the least, 
while her heart seemed to stop beating, and her knees 
ached dreadfully, until, freed from the weight which 
imprisoned it, she could withdraw it easily together 
with her hand. She put it between her teeth and 
crawled back to the door. With all her former caution 
she retraced her steps, and arrived, at last, in her own 
room. Trembling from head to foot she lit her lamp. 

Her heart was beating faster than ever. Sitting 
down on the bed she opened the fat portfolio, taking 
the greatest care not to disturb the order of its con- 
tents. There was money, much money in one com- 
partment, but she did not look at it. In another there 
were folded papers, greasy and covered with annota- 
tions; then loose leaves, lists, letters, coupons, 
stamped paper. In another compartment she found 
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her own picture between two packages of postage and 
government stamps. In the last she found the notes, 
five or six of them, folded neatly in order. She opened 
them hastily, and recognized at a glance those which 
were in Rainiero’s handwriting. Taking them out and 
thrusting them under her pillow, she closed the port- 
folio, put out the light, and returned swiftly and 
warily to her father’s room. He was still asleep. 

On hands and knees she reenacted in a few seconds 
the previous scene. 

When she was again in her room, and had lighted 
her lamp, she saw that her hands and nightgown were 
covered with dust. Without any more precautions she 
washed her hands in her basin, dried them, and 
changed her nightgown. Then, sitting down on her 
bed, she began to read the notes. 

One was for six thousand, and the other for ten 
thousand lire: 


“Four months after date I promise to pay... 
Signor Leonardo Passadonato ... Payable at my 
residence... 

... Rainiero Gilli, di Montefalcone.” 


She took a box of matches and, going into the bath- 
room, burned them in the lavatory, turning on the 
water to wash away the tiny heap of ashes which can- 
celled her lover’s debt. 


Vv 


ERE I am,” said Antonella, entering the little 
room where Rainiero was waiting for her. 
“Here I am; I obeyed you, and now I am here.” 
She said no more, but stood on the threshold, pale 
and silent, gazing at him. A great fear flickered far 
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back in her steady eyes. Rainiero was stretched negli- 
gently on the divan, with the weary, indifferent air of 
a man who, half asleep, awaits disaster. 

“What have you done?” he inquired, partly raising 
himself on one elbow to see her better. 

“T took your notes out of my father’s portfolio and 
burned them. So you see you do not owe him any- 
thing. He discovered it as soon as he left home, and 
came back, and there was hell let loose! He beat me 
villainously, and turned me out of the house, saying 
‘Go to him!’ ” 

Rainiero did not seem greatly disturbed by this an- 
nouncement. He smoothed his blond moustache a 
long time, and then said tranquilly: 

“T do not understand. How could your father 
imagine that you had taken them?” 

“My father is not an imbecile.” 

“That is possible, but at any rate you were a sim- 
pleton, because you should have denied, and contin- 
ued to deny.” 

For an instant Antonella looked him full in the 
face, with a gleam of hate in her stern eyes, and only 
after a long silence she said ee 

“You are a brute!” 

“Ah, yes? and what do you mean by that?” de- 
manded Rainiero, getting on his feet. 

“T mean that I have ruined myself to save you, and 
you only insult me.” 

“Listen,” said the Lieutenant with annoyance, 
“don’t make a scene, I beg of you, because really this 
is not the time for it. Passadonato will cool down; 
you will see; these are things that pass away.” 

“You deceive yourself,’ Antonella replied, “my 
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father would not take me back in his house, not even 
if I went on my knees to him!” 

“What then?” 

“T am asking you ‘what then?’ He has beaten me, 
and he has said to me what is only said to a woman 
of the streets. He pushed me out on the landing, and 
shut the door. If he could do this, when he adored 
me, it is certain that he will never forgive me.” 

Rainiero shrugged his shoulders, and began to walk 
up and down the room with his hands in his pockets. 

“And furthermore, let me tell you,” she said coldly, 
“that you need not think all is over between you and 
him.” 

“Which means?” said the Lieutenant, pausing 
quickly. 

“If my father takes it like this, he is not a man to 
let himself be cheated.” 

“What can he do? Have you really burned those 
damned notes?” 

“T told you so.” 

“Well, then?” He shrugged his shoulders again and 
added: ‘Come, come, it’s only a question of a few 
days and everything will be all right.” 

Stern and rigid the girl scrutinized him, holding 
her lower lip between her tiny teeth. 

“As to that,” he continued, “I do not intend to 
evade my debt, I had to resort to this means to protect 
myself from his vengeance, for he would have ruined 
me; but I know very well that I owe him sixteen 
thousand lire, and I shall pay him sixteen thousand 
lire.” 

“Thanks,” said Antonella sarcastically, “I know 
you are a gentleman!” 
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He replied in the same tone: 

“T am gentleman enough to believe myself one. On 
the other hand, if you doubt it, it doesn’t matter.” 

Furiously Antonella unbuttoned her _ gloves, 
snatched the pin from her hat, tore off her scarf and 
jacket, and threw them all on a chair in a heap. 

“T warn you, Rainiero,” she said passionately, “not 
to treat me like this, or you will be sorry for it!” 

“Listen, my dear,” he replied calmly, “I see you are 
in an insupportable temper today. Perhaps you are 
right, but I do not wish to take part in a tragedy; I 
do not care for tragedy even in the theater. Therefore 
I beg you to take things more cheerfully.” 

“Let us take them cheerfully, if you wish!” she re- 
plied, laughing sardonically. 

Two vases of flowers were standing on the piano, 
as she leaned back the blossoms framed her face. 

“And to drive you wild with joy, I will begin by tell- 
ing you something that will surely make you die of 
laughing...” 

“Ah, yes? What is it?” 

“Do you want to hear it? I am pregnant!’ 

“What?” 

“Why yes! Why don’t you laugh? I am pregnant!” 

She shook her dark hair back from her pallid fore- 
head, and laughing wrathfully said to her lover: 

“Here Iam. And now you can turn me out!” 


VI 


IGNOR Count, listen to me,’ said Passadonato, 
with cold and caustic politeness, resting his el- 
bows on the writing desk before which sat Count An- 
cellati, stroking his beautiful white beard. “You are 
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an excellent father of a family, are you not? And you 
adore your daughters neither more nor less than I 
adore mine. I beg you not to be offended by this com- 
parison, for in the face of certain sentiments there is 
no difference between a nobie and a money-lender.” 

“Continue, continue,” said the Count, benevolently. 

“No, first I want to ask you something,” said Passa- 
donato, after a significant pause. “It was many years 
ago, but perhaps you will remember that once, before 
you were married, when, in short, things were not 
going as well with you as they are today, I had occa- 
sion to render you a small service; almost a friendly 
service, because in those days you honored me.. .” 

“Very well, very well,” said the Count, hurriedly. 

“T am glad that you remember it, Signor Count, you 
must pardon me for speaking of it.” 

Of course it was only a trifle. Count Ancellati was 
an unrepentant waster and libertine in those days, 
and gambled recklessly. Seeing himself on the verge 
of ruin he conceived the innocent idea of signing his 
future father-in-law’s name to a check instead of his 
own (for he had no credit), as there was already a 
promise of marriage between the two families. The 
impatient and impulsive money-lender who held the 
. forged signature threatened to make the affair public, 
and Count Ancellati could not find on sea or land the 
money which would enable him to retire the dan- 
gerous document. At the last moment, and with the 
hopelessness of one who knows it will be in vain, he 
had implored Passadonato to help him. The two men 
spent an entire evening among the discreet shadows 
of the Turkish sitting room, and the next morning 
Leonardo purchased from his impatient colleague 
that terrible piece of paper which might have made 
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a great difference in a man’s fate. He put it to sleep 
peacefully in his safe, while the splendid wedding of 
the penniless nobleman and the rich shop-keeper’s 
daughter was celebrated. In business Passadonato 
‘was able to look well into the future; besides, like 
Rainiero Gilli, he abhorred tragedy, and was a usurer 
full of patience and long-suffering. 

“Signor Count,” he continued, “you know me well. 
Am I a bad man? Have I ever broken my word, once 
it was given?” 

“You are an honest man, Leonardo, I know it, and 
I am glad to tell you so.” 

Something akin to a sob shook the money-lender’s 
broad chest; he was overcome by his emotion. 

“Now then, hear what has been done to me A 
young man upon whom I have heaped favors, whom I 
have tried to help because, although he was a scape- 
grace, I was fond of him, in short, Lieutenant Gilli, 
has come into my home and won my daughter’s heart. 
He has taken her, and ruined her. He has made her 
less than one of those... one of those... you know 
what I mean, but I will not say it, for it burns my 
mouth, Signor Count. IJ am a poor old man, and there 
is nothing left to me in the world, now that he has 
stolen my daughter.” 

“Be calm, be calm,” said the Count, as he heard him 
sob. 

“How can I be calm? Not a father in the world has 
done for his daughter what I have done for mine. I 
have been a widower for fifteen years, and I have 
cared for her as for a precious jewel, taking her 
mother’s place day by day... . I would have torn out 
my eyes to please her! And now this dog has taken 
her from me before I was aware of it. And those who 
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commit such crimes manage to be called gentlemen!” 

The money-lender swayed back and forth in his 
chair, and great tears fell from his eyes. His apoplec- 
tic countenance shone with rage and grief. 

“Control yourself as I do, Leonardo,” said Count 
Ancellati patiently, “tell me about it calmly, and if 
I can help you, be certain that I will do so.” 

“Thanks, Signor Count, certainly you can help me, 
and that is what I have come for. I have one strong 
point, Signor Count, I will never forgive anything or 
anyone. And this time I swear that I will be re- 
venged.” 

“It seems to me revenge is not the question.” 

“And what is the question? It is one of you who 
has taken her from me.” 

“One of you,’ what do you mean?” 

“Yes, one of the Circle of which you are president; 
a noble, in fact, a man who probably visits you.” 

“That, no, Leonardo, in my house, no.” 

“One who, at least, frequents respectable houses, 
lives by expedients, and who would attempt to treat 
your daughters as he has treated mine. No offense, 
Signor Count, he is capable even of that. But we'll 
see in the end if Passadonato is such a blockhead as 
he thought. Listen. I gave him sixteen thousand lire 
because, as I told you, I liked him, and I was satisfied 
if he paid something on account whenever a bishop 
died, as we say, because you know well that Lieu- 
tenant Gilli has nothing of his own, not even enough 
to pay his orderly. Now shall I tell you the trick he 
has played on me? His notes came due, and knowing 
that this time I would make him lose his epaulettes, 
he persuaded my daughter, who only sees now through 
his rascally eyes, to steal the notes from under the 
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mattress while I slept. And then, it seems, she burned 
them.” 

“Oh, the devil!” 

“It is true, on my baptismal faith, Signor Count.” 

“And your daughter did that?” 

“She did it, poor, unhappy girl, for he can make 
her do what he pleases.” 

“Rogues! Rogues, both of them!” exclaimed the 
Count with honest disdain. 

Passadonato had ceased to weep. With his chin al- 
most resting on his breast, his big head sunk between 
his shoulders, one closed fist resting in the palm of the 
other hand, he gazed at the upright gentleman with 
a species of gratitude that he should take his part. 

“Poor Leonardo,” exclaimed the Count, after a long 
pause, “you have told me a horrible tale. I pity you, 
for I know you loved your daughter very much.” 

“My heart is breaking, Signor Count, but all the 
same the affair does not end here.” 

“You are right, Passadonato.” 

“Listen, Signor Count, if I must lose all the money 
I have made in forty years, if I must reveal all the 
secrets I hold in my hands, and they are many... 
many!... listen well to what I say, Signor Count, 
if I should have to commit murder... I swear I 
should not hesitate.” 

He had risen to his feet, and he held the palm of 
his hand on his breast as if he were taking an oath. 

“Let us go slowly, Leonardo, don’t lose your head. 
Certainly you are right, but you must use reason.” 

“Do you know what is needed? Courage! Nothing 
else. And I have it. I care for nothing any more now 
that I have lost my child. If I don’t ruin that black- 
guard I am no longer myself.” 
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“Let us see, Leonardo,” said the Count calmly, 
“where is your daughter now?” 

“T have nothing more to do with her. It is two days 
since I turned her out of the house, and I know noth- 
ing about her. If the skies should fall I would know 
nothing—never again!” 

“Words, my friend! We say these things, but we 
act differently. Our children are always stronger 
than we are, probably because they love us less.” 

“No, Signor Count, I adored her, but it is finished 
now. Honor means something even to me. Passa- 
donato lends money, it is very true, that is his busi- 
ness; but Passadonato’s daughter is rich, beautiful, 
intelligent. She must be a respectable woman, an. 
honest mother of a family, because her father, the 
money-lender, has provided her with the means of 
living like a lady. Has she not so lived? The worse 
for her! Let her go to the devil with the lovers that 
please her, and for whom she robs me!” 

The Count opened his arms without replying. Pas- 
sadonato began to walk about the room, but he 
stopped suddenly. 

“IT am preparing something for this dear little 
Lieutenant, and I have come to you, I tell you frank- 
ly, because I want you to help me.” 

Ciatrd 1-437? 

“No,” the money-lender interrupted sharply, “you 
can, without doubt you can! You are the President 
of the Circle where that blackguard exhibits himself. 
I will spread a scandal, and none of you Signori must 
try to hush it up, nor to protect or save him.” 

“But, my dear Passadonato, what have I to do 
with all this? Nothing whatever! You do not want 
me to insult Lieutenant Gilli?” 
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“Not that, certainly,” replied the usurer ironically, 
“there is another person, a noble also. I have paid 
him munificently to play this part, I have had deal- 
ings with the nobility for many years, and I am a 
man familiar with the ways of the world.” 

“You are becoming insolent, my dear sir, I cannot 
listen to you.” 

“No, Signor Count, these words are not for you. 
On my word as an honest man I vow that I respect 
you as I respect none of your friends. I rendered you 
a service once, but I have forgotten it. Today, when 
I might ask you to return it, I would almost say force 
you to return it, I will not do it. On the contrary, 
look...” 

Searching in his pockets he drew forth a dirty, 
yellowed paper. 

“Look! Twenty years I have had this letter in my 
hand, the compact between us, made on that eve- 
ning . . . do you remember?” 

“Yes, yes...” 

“Then there is no need to say anything more. I 
have never returned it because I am, without doubt, 
a provident man. Today this paper might have a 
certain value for me, a certain persuasive force with 
which to overcome your doubts. But I shall not 
avail myself of it. Look, precisely today I return it 
to you.” 

Count Ancellati, red with distress and confusion, 
looked askance and timorously at his ancient letter in 
the money-lender’s hands. 

“Signor Count, I beg you to take it. In this way 
you will feel sure that I did not come here to threaten 
you. Others I would threaten, but you, no. I have 
come to the house of an honest man to ask for help, 
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and I am certain that you will help me. I beg you 
to take it.” 

As he still hesitated Passadonato tore it across 
and across without opening it, and dropped the pieces 
in an ash tray. 

“There, that is done!” 

Count Ancellati rose to his feet, greatly moved. 
He took Leonardo’s hand and pressed it. 

“T thank you, Leonardo, you may count on me, 
now.” 


Vil 


ASSADONATO had lost no time. The net around 
his unlucky victim had been spread by such a 
cunning hand that it would be very difficult for the 
dashing Rainiero to escape from it. 
Leonardo had been a money-lender for so many 
~vyears, he had plucked and succored so many, had re- 
ceived in his fatherly soul such a host of confidences, 
and he had listened to the relation of so many in- 
timate affairs, that he resembled an old family doctor, 
or a kindly confessor. The astute old man knew all 
the peccadillos and anxieties of every aristocrat in 
the city. Until now his power had been exercised in 
silence, confidence, and discretion. He had often lent 
on usury, together with his own, money which was 
not his, but which belonged to people who were 
respected, who kept a carriage, and servants in livery, 
who were guardians of the public morals, and went 
to church on Sunday. In a thousand ways he had 
helped sprightly husbands to wheedle money from 
reluctant wives; prodigal sons to find a way into the 
purses of parsimonious fathers; gallant ladies to 
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plunge inexperienced youths into debt up to their 
ears. In a thousand ways he had been the cautious 
but liberal banker of all those adventurers who can 
find no credit at the bank; there were gamblers 
and simpletons, ambitious ones and lovers, and all 
those rich aristocrats who, for one reason or another, 
did not even have, poor things, the blessed privilege 
of making free with that which belonged to them. 

He was as pleasant with a gentleman as he was 
pitiless with a man who tried to cheat him. He owed 
his wealth to his profound knowledge of the human 
heart, or at least of the human heart as far as it is 
concerned with currency, and he seldom made a mis- 
take. 

He had a standard of his own by which he judged 
his clients, and on account of which his colleagues, 
the money-lenders, sometimes ridiculed him, while he 
called them “stupid and rapacious numskulls who did 
not know how to judge from a psychological stand- 
point.” He had one standard for all: the amount of 
credit it would be safe to give them; but in preference 
to tangible wealth he sought to find in his clients “a 
disposition or inclination towards payment. For,” he 
used to say, “between a rich scoundrel, and a man who 
is poor but honorable, I will give my money to the 
latter and sleep in peace.” 

It was psychology pure and simple; it had nothing 
to do with morality, for, on the other hand, he con- 
sidered a man wealthy if he were a skilful fencer, or 
if he had an elderly gentlewoman for his mistress, or 
if he were capable of cheating politely and elegantly, 
or if he could shuffle the cards with nimble fingers, or 
make a handsome woman fashionable. In short, if he 
could do one or another of those things which are the 
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easy profession of so many ladies’ men and dandies. 

This time, however, Passadonato had determined on 
revenge. To accomplish this he was ready to throw 
his habitual discretion to the winds. He would ruin 
a dozen other respectable persons if they refused to 
help him. 

Rainiero Gilli had thought only of the notes which 
were in Passadonato’s hands. Certain others indorsed 
by a colleague, a spendthrift like himself, which were 
in the hands of a retired Colonel, who augmented his 
miserable pension by putting out small sums at al- 
most a legal rate of interest, had never entered his 
mind. Neither did he remember certain larger sums 
which he owed a horse-dealer who gave him credit 
for two reasons: first of all because, in Gilli’s hands, 
the most refractory animal became valuable; and 
secondly because there was no one in the army or out 
of it who would buy a horse without consulting the 
infallible Lieutenant Rainiero. 

Passadonato thought of these notes just when he 
needed them. He sent Galera to buy the Colonel’s, 
and went himself to the horse-dealer, laying on the 
table before him as many thousand lire bills as the 
notes amounted to. That honest man certainly never 
expected to be paid so easily. 

None of the profitable notes that Leonardo had held 
in his hands in the course of his long life had ever 
given him so much pleasure as these, that were a 
dead loss. As luck would have it, two of the horse- 
dealer’s notes were already due. Leonardo lost no 
time. He hurried to his terrible lawyer, and in- 
structed him to protest them. 

Then, whistling and rubbing his hands together, 
he made his way to the rooms of a certain Don Mas- 
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simo Caddilo, the person whom he had had in mind 
when he said to Count Ancellati: “There is another 
person, a noble also, who belongs to your Circle. I 
have paid him munificently to play this part.” 

He found him at breakfast in his dressing gown. 
His eyes were dull, and his face livid. It was evident 
that he was in a bad temper, perhaps from a night at 
the gaming table. He lived in very modest quarters, 
and the portress served his meals. 

“Cavalier Passadonato, sit down, I beg of you, and 
help yourself,” he said, speaking rapidly in his south- 
ern accent. “But if you have come for money let me 
tell you that this is the wrong day!” he added with a 
sort of gloomy pleasantry. 

Without preamble Passadonato produced his port- 
folio, and as one slips one’s thumb over the edges of 
a closed book, he ran his fingers twice over the edges 
of a bundle of notes that were folded together in the | 
middle like a little book. He then returned them to 
his pocket and, leaning his elbows on the table, con- 
templated Caddtlo who at the sight of the money 
had let his cutlet grow cold. 

“Do you still visit the fencing school, Don Mas- 
simo?” 

“Every day, Cavalier.” 

“A fine exercise, a fine thing!” said Passadonato, 
nodding approval. “And do you think you could slit 
someone’s face for me?” 

“Pooh! with a plausible motive...” 

Passadonato pulled out the portfolio again, and 
again, more slowly, ran his fingers over the edges of 
the little volume. 

“Certainly ...” replied Don Massimo, swallowing a 
mouthful. 
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“You must quarrel with Lieutenant Gilli in public, 
before the Circle, and tell him what is said about 
him.” 

“About your daughter, Cavalier?” 

“You know it already? Caspita!” 

“One hears jests, Cavalier; that profligate has de- 
flowered her!” 

“Do you know the rest? No? I will tell you: he 
made her steal his notes from me, and burn them the 
day before they came due. Sixteen thousand lire!” 

“The devil! What impudence, what a shame! Oh, 
my poor Cavalier!” 

“Well then?” concluded Passadonato. 

“TI don’t say it for the sake of talking, but he has 
played you a fine trick!’ He continued to exclaim, 
perhaps lost in admiration. 

“A fine or an ugly trick,—we will see in the end. 
Now I want to know if you have the courage to pro- 
voke him and fight a duel with him.” 

Don Massimo shrugged his shoulders, puckered his 
lips sardonically, and, picking up a knife, began to 
make passes with it. 

“Cavalier, don’t be foolish! Anything can be done 
when it is necessary, when the occasion calls for it,— 
I mean to say, when there is a sufficient reason... 
Gilli is an honest man, after his fashion, as I am. 
Today we are friends; tomorrow, if it were expedient 
for either of us, we would fight. In these things, 
Cavalier mio, each one consults his own interest. You 
ask me if I have courage? I am Don Massimo Cad- 
dilo, and I do not give a fig for the whole Italian 
army... do you understand?” 

“Do you know that one of your notes falls due next 
week?” said Passadonato pleasantly. 
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“It may very well be so, since you say so. But to 
return to our subject, my dear Cavalier, I would ad- 
vise you strongly against this course, because it would 
be a tiresome and expensive affair. All the more so 
that Gilli is an expert swordsman, and without taking 
into account that to quarrel with that braggart would 
be like setting a wasps’ nest on fire. However, explain 
it to me, and I will see what I can do to protect your 
honor, my dear Cavalier.” 

Passadonato began to explain.... 


Don Massimo Caddtlo, Marquis of Tenda, Baron 
of Villico and Giuliarosa, with a dozen other patri- 
cian titles which we will omit for the sake of brevity, 
had not even a remote cousin left in the world, neither 
was there anything remaining of his ancestral lands. 
He was noble from the toes of his shoes to the roots 
of his hair, as only a Neapolitan can be noble, but 
that was all. His life was a mystery, a network of 
mysteries. So much evil was said of him that his bad 
reputation made him interesting. There was no ill 
deed that was not attributed to him, but it seemed 
quite natural that it should be so, the more that he 
observed a certain elegance in all his depravity. He 
had come north from Naples; not all at once, but by 
short marches, as debts and scandals or rascally in- 
trigues had compelled him to emigrate from one city 
to another. As there are some people whose fate is to 
be calumniated, so on the contrary he seemed destined 
to be continually absolved. Everyone knew of his mis- 
deeds, but this did not deter anyone from associating 
with him or receiving him, or almost seeming pleased 
to treat him as a friend. 
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He was a jester who attached no importance to 
his neighbor’s opinions; and perhaps his easy renun- 
ciation of their approval persuaded them that this 
blessed esteem was, at bottom, not at all necessary. 
Now and then he crossed swords with some one, and 
this vested him with knightly attributes. No one be- 
lieved him to be an honest man, but everyone gambled 
with him. No one would have been surprised to see 
him led away to prison, but he was invited to dinner. 
Sometimes an honest man who forces himself to ask 
a favor, goes to one friend after another only to meet 
with affectionate refusals. Don Massimo made his 
demands with rare insolence, and no one ever refused 
him. . 

This is the way of the world! 


“So my dear Don Massimo,” concluded Passa- 
donato, “I will pay what you ask; but as to the terms 
let us arrange them this way: I will give you one half 
at once, and for the other half I will write you a 
_ check that can only be cashed when the business is 
- concluded. Does that suit you?” 

“Cavalier,” said Don Massimo, regarding him 
ironically through his monocle, “I am always suited 
with what suits you.” 


VIII 


La GE ATY did not stop at this, but putting 

on his glasses, which made it more difficult for him 
to see what he was doing, and staining his fingers as 
far as the knuckles with violet ink, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the Colonel: 
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Illustrious Signor Colonel Bardagna, Noble Commander Giulio: 

In the valorous Regiment of Cavalry commanded by Your 
Excellency there is a Lieutenant Gilli of Montefalcone, Count 
Rainiero, an orphan and ne’er do well, not to call him a scamp, 
whom my lawyer is about to sue for fraud. I am very sorry 
indeed to cause Your Excellency any trouble,—you who are like 
a father to all your officers. But I do it all the same, for I am 
determined to, though the heavens should fall. For the rest 
only listen to what this unworthy officer has done to me, who 
has moreover taken my daughter for his mistress, and this went 
on for a long time before I knew anything about it. I had even 
lent him money to assist him in his military career, and took 
his notes, and he never paid me a penny, nor did I ask him to. 
In this way the notes fell due on the thirty-first. 

I threatened to make him lose his epaulettes if he did not pay 
me this time, since he had so wickedly dishonored my daughter. 
But this aforesaid officer, who is in debt up to his neck, and 
who has come to me many times whining because he did not 
even have twenty francs in his pocket, and I have always given 
him money so that he would not be a disgrace to his uniform, 
instead of leaving my daughter in peace, completely turned her 
head, and persuaded her to steal his notes out of my portfolio 
while I was asleep, and to burn them, so he would not have to 
pay a penny, and I would be left not only without my money, 
for which I care little, but with my daughter ruined, and now 
that I am old I have no comfort in this world. 

I ask you if these are deeds to be done by an officer in the 
army, and I hasten to tell you that on this account I have had 
to turn my poor girl out of my house, and send her to her lover, 
and he will not even be able to give her anything to eat, and 
God knows what will become of her. But I will not bargain 
with a father’s honor, and since my daughter has betrayed me 
I will never acknowledge her again. And now I intend to stir 
up a big scandal, for I have lost all control of myself, and I 
do not want to die of grief. 

I am writing to tell you that I have succeeded in buying up 
other notes of Lieutenant Gilli’s that were in circulation. Two 
of them are’already protested, and the others will follow as fast 
as they become due; so that since he cannot pay, his horses will 
be sequestrated, and also what few rags he possesses, for such 
a disreputable officer is not worthy to wear the honorable uni- 
form of Your Excellency’s Regiment. I am Leonardo Passa- 
donato, every one knows me, and that I do not jest. 

I must tell you moreover, Illustrious Signor Colonel, that I 
hold in my hands the notes of eight more Officers of your 
Regiment, and Officers of high rank, too. Some of them are 
even signed by their wives. It will be very difficult for these 
Signori to pay when their notes come due, if I refuse to renew 
them, and do not continue my usual courtesy, especially with the 
Officers, who, in general, have less money at their disposition 
than common citizens. 
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Now if this Officer is punished as he deserves, I will keep 
quiet, because you certainly would not be pleased if such un- 
pleasant things should happen in your Regiment; but if this is 
not done, I shall have no consideration for any one. 

Pardon the liberty I have taken in writing this letter; I could 
explain myself better if you would be so kind as to summon me 
to your presence. 

With all due respect, I remain your very humble servant, 


LEONARDO PASSADONATO. 


IX 


NTONELLA and Rainiero were eating their 
dinner, sitting side by side in the only sitting- 
room which belonged to the officer’s small apartment. 
Ricciotto, his orderly, a Calabrese dark as a Saracen, 
with two commas whose tails pointed upward for a 
moustache, a dazzling set of teeth, a straight nose, 
and two sparkling eyes, real heart-breakers, which 
had reduced all the nursemaids to despair, served the 
meal, which had been brought in from a near-by 
restaurant, giving himself such major-domo-like airs 
that the pair could not help laughing, although their 
state of mind was far from cheerful. 
“Wine, Ricciotto, wine!” 
_ “Signor, yes!” 

And he refilled the two glasses until they ran over, 
staining the table cloth. 

“Clumsy fool!” 

Ricciotto grew red as a tomato, and wiped the drops 
off the bottle with the palm of his hand. 

In his embarrassment he chipped the plates, rat- 
tling them together; did not know where to put the 
salt; and scratched the furniture with his spurs. He 
presented the dishes standing at attention, and when 
they said: “Enough,” he replied, “Signor, yes!” It 
was very confusing to serve such a beautiful mistress, 
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and Rainiero amused himself by making him talk, 
and thus render himself ridiculous. His shining top 
boots diffused an unmistakable odor of the stables 
through the little room. 

“Enough of this,” said Rainiero suddenly, grasping 
Antonella’s wrist, “don’t take things like this any 
longer. Don’t be so down in the mouth! Good or bad, 
there is an end of everything. We shall find some 
way out of this—you will see. I am an optimist; try 
to be one too. Eat, and be gay!” 

“Perhaps you think I am afraid on my own ac- 
count,” replied Antonella, raising her large dark eyes. 

“On whose account, then?” 

“On yours.” 

“Look,” he said, “I have never taken life seriously. 
It is a problem that I solve every day with the first 
solution that comes to hand, and I attach no impor- 
tance whatsoever to it. What would you have? If you 
torment yourself soul and body, you end by telling 
yourself that it was not worth the trouble. Fretting 
about things wearies me, but I believe in a divine 
Providence, especially for those who do not disturb 
Him by calling on Him all the time. But you are only 
a girl, and you want to know what is going to happen. 
What does it matter, little one? Are you not content 
just now? Yes? Let that be enough for you.” 

“I would be content if you loved me,” replied An- 
tonella, in an undertone. 

“There you are with your usual foolishness! But I 
love you as much as I ever loved any woman! Listen, 
Ricciotto, do me a favor; let those plates alone, and 
go away until we ring for you.” 

“Signor, yes!” 

“On the contrary,” continued Rainiero, “this is the 
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first time that I have ever fallen in love, if you want 
to know. In my own fashion, you understand, for I 
was not made to fast, and tear my hair; neither do I 
know how to act the lover, even when I love. I have 
had, I do not know how many mistresses who (I do 
not say it boastingly) were worth being taken serious- 
ly, but I have never been in love with one of them— 
not in the least.” 

“Then why did you have them?” 

“What a question! Is it possible to be a cavalry 
officer and not have mistresses? I had them in the 
first place, because it was the most natural thing in 
the world that I should have them; and then, some- 
times, because they pleased me, and above all because 
they did not cost me anything. I could reel off beauti- 
ful words for them, but I cannot do it for you. It is 
queer, but I swear to you that, even before you were 
mine, when I climbed Passadonato’s stairs my heart. 
began to beat.” 

A pleased, almost cruel laugh parted the girl’s lips, 
disclosing her snowy teeth. He spoke.again: 

“What is the trouble with you now? Your father 
has turned you out, and you have come here. Have I 
found any fault with you? And don’t think that it’s 
easy to have a girl on my hands!” 

“You haven’t found any fault, but I understood per- 
fectly that you didn’t want me,... furthermore you 
have treated me brutally.” 

“Yes, perhaps, just at first, you understand, it all 
seemed a serious business. Now I see there was noth- 
ing else to do. Let happen whatever God wills, as I 
have already told you, I shall not rack my brains 
about the future. Does misfortune come? I will look 
for relief for the moment, whatever it may be, but I 
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will go no farther. For example, when your father 
threatened to ruin me, I asked you to take my notes 
away from him. Tomorrow I may win in a lottery 
and [ll pay him. That is logical.” 

“Yes, and the child?” 

“What child?” 

SOurs.” 

“Ah, bah!” he exclaimed lightly, “he is so small, as 
yet, let him alone. There are many things to be settled 
before we must think of him.” 

Antonella laughed. “It is impossible to talk serious- 
ly with you!” 

“But that is natural, my Nennella! You are like 
certain civilians who ride in a horse race. They are so 
afraid of the wall, that they fall off at the first hedge. 
Instead, my dear, one jumps what comes first, 
and considers the wall afterwards. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“Yes, you great baby, yes, I think so!” 

She rose to her feet and put her arms around his 
neck. 

At that moment the bell rang. Ricciotto went to 
the door, where he saw a tall, thin gentleman who 
asked if Lieutenant Gilli was at home, and if he would 
receive him. 

“T could not say. He is at dinner now and, natur- 
ally, he is not alone.” 

“ ‘Naturally’ is very delightful,” exclaimed Don 
Massimo Caddtlo, and he added, “At any rate you 
may take him my card.” 

There was the coronet, the coat of arms, the mar- 
quisate, the barony,—all the attributes which per- 
tained to this illustrious personage were there. 

“Signor Lieutenant,” said Ricciotto, entering the 
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room, “there is a gentleman with all these names who 
wishes to speak to you.” 

“Don Massimo!” exclaimed Gilli. “What can Don 
Massimo want of me? Go in there, please, Antonella, 
because he certainly wants to see me alone.” 

- When Antonella had disappeared Ricciotto ushered 
him into the room. 

Don Massimo came forward with his elastic step, 
his lips set tightly, forming a slender arch in his 
close-shaven face. There was a network of fine 
wrinkles around his monocle. He wore canary-yellow 
gloves, and white spats over his polished shoes. There 
was a carnation in his buttonhole, and he carried a 
bamboo cane. 

“My dear Count, excuse this unexpected, perhaps 
untimely, call.” 

“Not at all, not at all, be seated.” 

“T have interrupted a dinner that I see was well 
advanced.” 

“Say finished : we were at the coffee.” 

“Listen then, listen,” said Don Massimo, drawing 
off one glove very slowly, “it is true that until today 
we have never been very intimate, but nevertheless 
we were born to understand each other, that is very 
sure, and the brotherly relations that should always 
exist between people of our stamp seem to me a 
reason for coming to talk with you on a... what shall 
I say?...ona very intimate matter.” 

“Well, I am listening.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Don Massimo, changing his 
position, “you do not understand me. I will go with- 
out a word if you wish; but instead, if you care to 
listen to me, we must cut out all ceremony, and ex- 
change the wink of an eyelid that signifies clearly that 
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we can come to an understanding between ourselves. 
And note well that I come to do you a service.” 

“T am grateful before I know what it is. Nowadays 
persons who wish to do one a service are as rare as 
white flies.” 

“You are jesting, my Lieutenant! When one desires 
friends, one has them. One only needs to choose. Now 
listen ; I am informed of your affairs, as you probably 
are of mine, therefore let us dispense with ceremony. 
I know that misfortune awaits you, and I come to 
propose a way out. Think what you please of me; I 
am Don Massimo Caddulo, and I do not feign friend- 
ship.” 

“TI would like to know what more awaits me,” sighed 
the Lieutenant. “All the misfortunes have fallen upon 
me; it would be difficult to imagine another one.” 

“Listen! if I give you my hand as we do only in 
my Naples, among men, with the grasp that means 
‘Alliance and silence’, what will you do, Don Rai- 
niero?” 

“By Jove, if that’s what you mean, I will take your 
hand with all my heart!” 

“Good, very good, here it is.” 

And while Don Massimo winked confidentially, and 
Rainiero gazed at him in astonishment, they grasped 
one another’s hands. 

“T have always been fond of you,” said Caddtlo, 
“for I will tell you frankly that these fools whom the 
common herd call ‘the best people’ are not my sort 
at all.” 

“I have never done you the injustice of thinking 
you one of them,” Gilli retorted quickly. 

“Hurrah for you, Don Rainiero, that was a fine 
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thrust!” cried the Baron Don Massimo Caddtlo 
vivaciously. “These rotten ‘best people’ do not under- 
stand that we are the real men. What the devil! Do 
you know of anything more insignificant, more ob- 
tuse, more flabby, than one of these little, bashful 
men, who walk about with their eyes cast down, and 
with their hands in the clasp of Public Opinion, who 
leads them along like a nursemaid? We, thank God, 
know enough to despise the preachers, and send pre- 
judice to the devil! And with all that I have been 
more charitable in my life than the President of the 
Red Cross, and I have always felt it only reasonable 
that everyone should do as he damn pleases.” 

“Come to the point, Don Massimo, if I am not mis- 
taken you wish to do me a service.” 

“Military men always want to take the shortest 
cut. On the other hand I have the bad habit of talk- 
ing too much. But never mind, here it is. Don Rai- 
niero, your affairs have taken a very bad turn.” 

“And you tell that to me!” 

“And therefore I come to tell you that there is 
someone who is preparing to play you an ugly trick.” 

‘““Passadonato !” 

“The very man! but that is not all, my Don Rai- 
niero. All men like us are surrounded by many secret 
enemies who are only waiting for the moment when 
we are unable to defend ourselves, in order to attack 
us. Perhaps you are astonished that I speak so frank- 
ly, but I fear, Don Rainiero, that for you this moment 
has come. And when I say I fear it, it is not a con- 
ventional expression, because, I repeat, I feel for you 
something more than friendship,—I would almost 
say a fraternal affection.” 
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“Thank you, Don Massimo, I do-not doubt your sin- 
cerity, and I thank you from my heart.” 

“Yes, my friend, because laying aside the mask, 
here, between ourselves, we can acknowledge that life 
is difficult—even, at times, absurd, in spite of the 
effrontery with which we endure it. Is it not so?” 
demanded Caddtlo, removing his monocle, and lean- 
ing forward until his worn and bitter face was close 
to Rainiero’s. 

“Yes, it is difficult,” Gilli admitted with a shrug, 
“but what do I care? When it goes so badly that I 
can bear it no longer, I will always have the courage 
to put the muzzle of my revolver against my palate. 
This is a good rule, that not everyone follows.” 

“It is poverty of spirit, my friend, there is always 
time for that, and nature has given us brains on pur- 
pose to keep us from arriving at that point. You are 
apathetic, my dear friend, that is the first thing I 
would say to you. What! Your ruin is being planned, 
and here you sit resigned and calm, dining téte-a-téte 
with your sweetheart! It is unpardonable, my good 
Lieutenant.” 

Rainiero began to laugh, a tranquil laughter which 
displayed his beautiful teeth. 

“If I were rushing around ever so wildly things 
would go no better. But are you going to tell me what 
that damnable fellow is trying to do to me?” 

“T will tell you in two words: set you out in the 
street without your uniform, without a penny, with- 
out honor.” 

“Ah, no, by God!” cried Gilli, jumping to his feet, 
“no, by God!” 

Don Massimo opened his arms wide and looked 
Rainiero in the face with an eloquent grimace. 
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“And this time he will do it,” he affirmed, after a 
long pause. 

The officer’s countenance, that handsome coun- 
tenance of youth, frank and brave, became all at once 
ugly, changed and drawn. There was a mysterious. 
and menacing glitter in his eyes, which grew suddenly 
smaller, and his whole body seemed to crouch quickly 
and wrathfully, as in the face of danger. 

“TI would like to know how he will do it,” he said 
between his teeth. 

Don Massimo lit a cigarette slowly and carelessly, 
blew away several mouthfuls of smoke, and crossing 
one leg over the other, began to swing his foot. 

“If you get angry, Don Rainiero, you can do no 
good at all. A man is telling you this who is a hun- 
dred times more nervous than you are.” 

“But I can defend myself, my dear Baron!” inter- 
rupted Rainiero, beginning to pace up and down the 
room. “By God, I can defend myself!” 

At every step his spurs struck together, making a 
sharp ringing sound in the still room. 

“No, my dear,” said Caddtlo emphatically, “you 
will not be able to do it. Passadonato holds too many 
people in his hand. As he holds you and me, he holds 
many of our friends, old and young. They will have 
to do his will.” 

“In what way?” 

“By condemning you, my dear friend, and by shut- 
ting the door in your face when the scandal becomes 
public.” 

“That remains to be seen! They will have to reckon 
with me, these Signori!” 

“One by one they might fear you, but all together, 
no.” 
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“Yes, even all together—even all together !”’ boasted 
the officer disdainfully. “They are full of pride and 
arrogance, but they have the hearts of rabbits.” 

“What would you say,’ inquired Don Massimo 
sweetly, “if, for example, among them, you would 
come face to face with me?” 

Rainiero turned pale. 

“With you?” 

“Yes, certainly. I am one of those people. And fur- 
thermore my part, like yours, is to take the lead when 
their courage fails them. If it were not for that, why 
would they tolerate us?” 

Lieutenant Gilli was struck dumb for a moment; 
then throwing back his head he said with a shrug: 

“IT do not understand.” 

Don Massimo watched him with a calm, sarcastic 
smile, smoking slowly as if to extract the full flavor 
of his cigarette. 

“See here, Don Rainiero, I told you I had come to 
be of service to you; it was, therefore, my duty to 
speak frankly. But what is passing between us must 
lie buried within these walls. If, for example, to- 
morrow, at the Circle, you should say that I was in 
your apartment this evening, I would call you a liar 
to your face. That is a matter of course, my dearest 
Lieutenant.” 

“Now then,” said Rainiero, coming towards him 
slowly and deliberately, “I don’t understand anything 
in all this confusion of words. Teli me plainly what 
you mean, and what you want; what I can do for 
myself, or for you; then we will understand each 
other.” 

Don Massimo rose to his feet. 

“Do you want me to tell you?” 
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“Go ahead!” 

Caddtlo looked at the toes of his well-polished 
shoes, and then removed his monocle. 

“Listen, my Rainiero, and for the sake of the 
friendship which I bear you consider well the words 
of Don Massimo Caddtlo. There is only one way out 
for you: to resign from the army, and marry Leonardo 
Passadonato’s daughter.” 

Rainiero recoiled a few paces and stared at him 
with open mouth. 

“Damn you, damn you,” he exclaimed, his face 
flushing a fiery red. 

“I was only joking, Lieutenant,” replied Don Mas- 
simo, laughingly, but with a bitter smile. 

“Tf you have come here to insult me.. .” 

“or the love of God, what would you have? Do 
you want me to kiss your hand? If I have offended 
you I ask your pardon. We will talk it over when 
you have cooled down. You asked me not to beat 
about the bush, and I told you straight out what I 
thought. If you don’t like the idea, so much the worse 
for everybody! Forget what I said, and let things 
go on as they are.” He paused a moment, and then 
continued: “Here, have a cigarette, and be sorry that 
you have damned the only man who, when you are 
on the rocks, has tried to save you.” 

With a subtle, courteous smile he offered his 
cigarette case. Rainiero took one, and Don Massimo 
tendered the glowing end of his own that he might 
light it. 

“Now just another word, and we will speak of this 
no more. I promise you one thing. Even if we should 
come face to face, and I should have to play my part 
against you in the comedy, because sometimes in this 
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disgusting world one is forced to treat an enemy as a 
friend, or to quarrel with a friend one loves well, 
even if this should come to pass, I tell you not to 
forget that handclasp, and to remember that although 
Don Massimo Caddutlo is forced to play many parts 
in the comedy of life, he has only one heart.” 

“What do you mean by that?” grumbled Gilli, 
“have you been sent... .?” 

“Yes!” replied Caddilo, with admirable’frankness, 
before he could finish his sentence. 

“And you?” 

“And I,” he said hastily, “I accepted. I accepted for 
two reasons: first, because if I did not do it, someone 
else would, and it would have been more unpleasant 
for you; and second, because I am convinced that 
this disaster can be prevented. It was with the hope 
of preventing it that I came here to see you, and I 
trust that you are man enough to appreciate my sin- 
cerity.” 

Gilli shook his head doubtfully. 

“Now let me tell you this. Passadonato has gone 
to everyone who, for one reason or another, would be 
compelled to do what he wishes. At the Circle, where 
you have not been for three days, the affair is 
notorious, I mean that of the notes . . . which you 
caused to be burned. Everyone is talking of it, and 
not a single one, I assure you, has taken your part. 
Even your Colonel knows of it, without taking into 
account a threatening letter which Leonardo has 
written him, and I do not know what schemes he is 
hatching with an implacable lawyer. There’s no use 
talking, you have been damnably foolish, without 
considering the consequences for a moment; and last- 
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ly Passadonato has other notes of yours in his posses- 
sion.” 

“What notes?” 

“1 can’t tell you. I think some that you gave toa 
horse-dealer, or a retired colonel; how should I know? 
And to conclude, what did not happen the last time, 
thanks to his pretty daughter, will surely happen this 
time, and no saint in the calendar can save you. Do 
you tihderstand me?” 

Gilli had grown pale; astonishment and fear were 
in his beautiful eyes as he gazed at Don Massimo in 
bewilderment. 

“But you...” he stammered . 

“Will you bs so kind,” Caddilo interrupted, “as not 
to insist on my part in ifite affair. I have already said 
too much; and remember if your situation is serious, I 
am fed up with difficulties. I too am in Passadonato’ Ss 
hands, just as you are, and his daughter is not in love 
with me. If she were ‘t would be a different matter!” 

“Are you in earnest?” demanded Rainiero, with an 
uncertain smile. 

“Nonsense, my dear sir, nonsense! You are so dull 
that you do not perceive Fortune buzzing around you 
and enticing you. Don Rainiero, listen to me. You 
have treated the loveliest girl in the world very badly, 
and for that alone, not that I would preach to you, 
it would only be honest to ‘make amends’ as people 
say. And note well that in this case you would be 
more ‘amended’ by her than she by you. An only 
daughter, a great fortune, an unencumbered patri- 
mony. Her father is a money-lender, I admit, but he 
adores her. Don Rainiero, my friend, really I ask 
myself if you are waiting for the Duke of Mont- 
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morency’s daughter to ask your hand in marriage!” 

The Lieutenant shrugged his shoulders with the 
ghost of a smile. 

“T am waiting for no one, and I shall no doubt wind 
up in a ditch, but I come from a respectable family, 
my dear Caddtlo!” 

“Just fancy!” exclaimed Don Massimo, with a 
heavy sigh. “I have five or six respectable families in 
my certificate of birth, but I assure you that to put an 
end to the disorderly life I am leading I would marry, 
I do not say the daughter of Passadonato, who is as 
much of a gentleman as we are, neither more nor less, 
my dear Lieutenant, but I would marry a slave- 
dealer’s daughter, and what’s more I would find a 
way to live happily. Only I have no more your twenty- 
Seven years, and ill luck has always thrown in my 
way women I could not marry for the very good rea- 
son that they were always harder up than I was.” 

Gilli burst out laughing, and putting his hand on 
Caddulo’s shoulder exclaimed : 

“I am sorry that I never really knew you until this 
evening. You are a fine fellow!” 

“Nonsense, Lieutenant, there is always time for 
friendship, but love must be cultivated while it is 
blooming. Now ponder well over what Don Massimo 
Caddulo has said, for he knows the world. If you are 
dismissed from the army tomorrow, and you will be, 
that is certain, what will you do? Remember that 
Poverty is not entirely unpleasant when one can rub 
along by means of some makeshift or other, but when 
she begins to gnaw one’s heels, without any disguise, 
nude, famished,—oh, then it’s no use to talk of luck, 
my friend. In that moment a revolver against your 
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palate is no longer a fine phrase out of a novel. Ts it 
my advice. Her father is a money-lender? Well, 
may be unpleasant, but when you are seen in you. 
automobile with Countess Gilli no one will remember 
it. Money is the panacea for all the means by which 
it is made. And then you do not have to live here. 
Go to Naples, for instance, and receive Don Massimo 
Caddutlo in your palace there. No one minds trifles 
like these in Naples when one comes from the north, 
as it does not matter here, when one comes from 
Naples. Listen, Don Rainiero, I will leave you to re- 
tire in peace with that pretty girl; but afterward, 
when you have put out the light, think just for a mo- 
ment of the idea which has occurred to Don Massimo 
Caddilo. Tomorrow morning I will invite myself to 
breakfast with you, and you can give me an answer. 
At any rate you can introduce me to Cavalier Passa- 
donato’s pretty daughter.” 

The Lieutenant laughed, caressing fatuously his 
soft, blond moustache. 

“You are a good fellow, a very good fellow!” 

“And now that we have become friends, my dear 
Lieutenant, I want to tell you that you will be an idiot 
if you let this unparalleled opportunity escape you.” 

“Thanks!” 

“Now as to asking her father for her hand .. .” 

“Do not dream of such a thing!” 

“T will undertake it, if you wish. First of all be- 
cause I know how to talk with him, and frankly 
because I intend to fleece you out of some thousands 
of lire out of your future wife’s dower.” 

“Much good may it do you,” said Rainiero gaily, 
pouring a glass of cognac for his laughing guest. 
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BN fact when he had extinguished the light Rainiero 
did begin to let his fancy play with this new plan. 

It was, perhaps, the first time in his life that 

he had thought seriously, and like all those who 

are not used to reflection he tried to settle the 

matter quickly. 

A little shaded night lamp brightened the shadows 
of the nuptial chamber with its feeble flame. Nothing 
was in order in the room. Confusion reigned supreme 
in that chamber where so many flitting guests had 
disrobed, one after the other, under the benevolent 
eyes of the cavalry officer. There only remained here 
and there, on the walls or the furniture, some im- 
personal souvenir, as an empty wine glass stands 
amid the ashes on a deserted supper table. There was 
a bunch of faded flowers, an empty sweet-meat box, a 
bottle partly full of perfume, a button hook with a 
silver handle. A veil hung from an old pair of spurs 
on the wall, a little boa of marabou feathers was 
twisted around a whip, and a carnival mask edged 
with lace hung under a gold medal bearing the effigy 
of His Majesty the King, which had been won in a 
horse race. 

No, there was no pretence of order; instead the 
“pretty girl’s” little shoes with their high heels and 
pointed toes seemed to be pursuing the officer’s tall 
boots, which lay in the middle of the floor as if a man 
lay there too, with his feet still inside them. An- 
tonella’s corset, with its long silk laces hanging to the 
floor, lay over the back of the divan; in front of the 
mirror, between Rainiero’s hunting tie and a mass 
of hairpins, there was a dark shadow, puffy and soft, 
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that looked like a veil thrown down carelessly, but it 
was a little curl of false hair. 

The windows of their room opened on the court, 
and from time to time they could hear the tenants 
coming home, slamming the doors. Every few mo- 
ments passing vehicles shook the window panes; but 
when silence came again Rainiero heard only the rest- 
less tick-tock of his watch on the night table, and An- 
tonella’s calm breathing. She had gone to sleep while 
waiting for him. 

The “pretty girl” lay back on her pillow, her neck 
almost lost in its depths. Her face was framed by the 
magnificent masses of her hair, which lay like a dark 
pall on the white coverlet. Her bare, beautiful white 
chest rose and fell gently with her breathing. Brace- 
lets glittered on her passive wrists. Her lashes lay 
on the purplish skin below her eyes in two long 
curves; a slender gold chain encircled her neck, and 

_the image of the Madonna in blue enamel which was 
attached to it lay on her shoulder in the lace of her 
nightgown. 

Rainiero gazed long at her, thinking intently. She 
was beautiful with an almost fatal beauty, a beauty 
that exasperated him. He began to feel a sort of 
physical jealousy at the idea of anyone else ever see- 
ing her thus. 

He had no imagination; he had never gone so far in 
love as to trouble about. such a foolish thing. The 
bracelets on her wrists were a sign of her wealth, and 
Rainiero began to examine them as if that thought 
had just occurred to him. 

He was a good fellow and a gentleman even among 
the thousand dissipations he indulged in. When he 
frequented Passadonato’s house and saw his lovely 
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daughter, who seemed a marvelous flower blooming 
in a common garden, the officer had fancied her 
negligently, then desired her with ardor, but without 
making any plans beyond the simple desire of posses- 
sion. For such an expert at seduction the beautiful 
money-lender’s daughter was an easy prey. The dash- 
ing Lieutenant had laid siege to her as a matter of 
course; then he saw that she was falling in love with 
him. After that to gather on her red lips the ripe fruit 
of his wrongdoing seemed as natural as it had seemed 
natural later, when he was in imminent peril, to per- 
suade the devoted girl to steal those menacing notes 
from her father. 

But now in the silence of the night, Don Massimo’s 
words came to his mind one by one, illuminating with 
a dreadful glare the threatening consequences of his 
dark deeds. 

It was true, it was true, there was not much to be 
cheerful about. If there were on one side his twenty- 
seven years, his proud name, his agile musketeer’s 
body, his calm and careless courage, his perfect 
health; there were on the other side his barren patri- 
mony (for he had not a penny in the world except his 
meager pay, and what little he could add to it by con- 
stant effort), a slow and uncertain career—for some 
scandal was sure to put an end to it—and after that 
poverty, infinite, irreparable poverty “gnawing at 
one’s heels” as Don Massimo had said. | 

He remembered the case of two brother officers at 
Modena, who, for debts and disorders similar to his 
had been forced to resign. Both of them had suffered 
from hunger: finally one of them had become a travei-.- 
ing man for a nail factory (a splendid finish for a 
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cavalry officer!) and the other had been prosecuted 
for cheating, and was now in prison. 

At these memories Rainiero sat up in bed, and 
without taking his eyes from the “pretty girl,” who 
was still sleeping peacefully, he set himself to a 
serious consideration of his case. 

Marry a usurer’s daughter? He, Rainiero Gilli, 
Count of Montefalcone, son of Piedmontese nobles, as 
aristocratic as courtiers of mediaeval kings,—could 
he marry a usurer’s daughter? It was preposterous! 
“And yet,” whispered the voice of the invisible Cad- 
dilo, “it would be equally preposterous to finish as 
a traveling man for a nail factory.” Then, too, he was 
an orphan. His aristocratic name made no more 
noise in the world than his long sword and his short 
spurs. Except his poor, decrepit aunt, his only rel- 
atives were very remote, and not one of them would 
lift a finger to save him if he were on the very verge 
of complete ruin. He must work out his own salva- 
tion, this was plain. 

A usurer’s daughter? Above all it was the name 
that he detested, for the distinctions between mankind 
are created chiefly by the names they bear. 

“Passadonato is a usurer, there’s no getting away 
from it; but as for that, I have cheated him far more 
than he has cheated me. If I should meet him else- 
where, in a silk hat and frock coat, I could not really 
tell whether he amounted to less or more than many 
gentlemen who honor me with their friendship. And 
besides ... besides... it is not his fault. 

“Antonella! A brilliant young woman; cultured, 
elegant, who speaks several languages (while I can 
barely stammer a French phrase) who dances like 
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an American, plays the mandolin and piano, paints, 
has read heaps of books (while I go to sleep if I open 
one) subscribes to all the French reviews, dresses in 
the best of taste, perhaps a little bit like a cocotte, 
but that’s just what I like, in short, a woman such as I 
have never met in the drawing rooms I frequent, and 
who is capable of giving herself for love before the 
wedding day, while the others, very often, give them- 
selves for love afterwards... 

“Passadonato’s daughter? But what does it mat- 
ter? And after all this is the first time in my life that 
I have really cared for a mistress. Now that she is 
here with me, if her father came to take her back ’m 
pretty sure I’d send him to the devil! And besides 
all this there is our child, and say what you please, 
that’s not a small thing.” 

He gazed at her intently, and in her lovely sleeping 
form he fancied he perceived some indications of her 
maternity. He contemplated her weary mouth, the 
still, black lashes that fringed her dark eyelids, her 
round white throat, her forehead, lost in a cloud of 
dark hair. 

Softly and rhythmically the coverlet rose and fell 
with the pulsations of her beautifully-formed breast. 
A sensation of love, almost of sadness, stirred his 
heart. He gazed at her again, longing to kiss her, and 
his eyes filled with tears as he thought how, for the 
first time in his life, he had near him in his sterile bed, 
in his unfaithful bed, a maiden who was to be a 
mother, and who had never been contaminated by 
the touch of another. " 

He bent over her gently, trying not to wake her, and 
kissed her forehead lightly. 

She murmured something in her sleep that he did 
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not understand, and then opening her eyes she saw 
him and laughed. 

“What is it?” 

“Antonella,” said Rainiero suddenly in a trembling 
voice, “listen, wake up...” 

“Yes, yes,” she said sleepily, bending towards him. 

Rainiero hesitated for a long time; he held her 
wrist lightly, and gently caressed her hand and 
arm. 

“What would you say, Nenella, if I who have done 
you so much harm...” 

“But how?” 

“... Should go to your father and tell him that I 
am going to marry you?” concluded the Lieutenant, 
bringing the words out with a rush. 

She sat up quickly, looking at him first with amaze- 
ment, then with suspicion, and at last with anger. 

“Oh, I see,” she exclaimed, with a burst of derisive 
laughter, “the advice of your friend has made you 
remember that my father is rich. No, thank you!” 

Instead of taking offense, Rainiero hung his head 
and said simply: “It’s true that your father is rich, 
but I love you. If you too were poor, it would not be 
possible to do what I propose. As for that, I don’t 
need anything...” he was silent. 

His boots lay in the middle of the floor, and her 
frivolous little shoes still pursued them; her corset 
laces hung from the back of the divan; the crystal of 
the mirror reflected the dark curl of false hair lying 
among the brushes. 

After a long silence Antonella reached for her 
lover’s hand which lay on the coverlet. 

“Rainiero...” 

“No, no-——” 
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But she drew close to him, and they talked in low 
tones until morning. 


XI 


Pe ee was no longer seen at the Café 
Maiocchi. Galera went and brought back all the 
gossip. No one knew how they managed it, but “that 
gang of filibusters” had the very latest news about 
everything. They were all happy over the stolen 
notes. When they played poker they made gross jokes 
about insuring notes against theft and fire. 

Lieutenant Gilli had the reputation among them of 
being an artful and attractive cheat. They would 
have given him anything except money to reward him 
for the fine trick he had played. Passadonato, the in- 
fallible Passadonato, had at last been taken in by a 
more able rogue than himself. His boasted cunning 
was made ridiculous; he could no longer treat his 
brothers in business scornfully. Their tyrannical 
master would return to them hanging his head; he 
was wounded in his heart, his pride, his purse. They 
all declared that it was just what he deserved. 

And Galera, who was the butt of their jokes in- 
stead of his master, Galera, moody and taciturn, 
shrugged his sturdy shoulders wrathfully, while he 
relieved his feelings with perfectly new proverbs: 
affirming that “He laughs best who laughs last,” and 
also that they were “reckoning without their host.” 

This simple and ignorant go-between felt a respect 
for his master that was almost veneration, almost a 
filial tenderness; for this man supported and pro- 
tected him, and moreover he was the lovely Tona’s 
father. 
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And now the king of these men, Leonardo Passa- 
donato, the benefactor of millionaires, the gentleman 
usurer, from the day when he had driven his daughter 
out of his house had not appeared at the reunion of 
his vassals. He was a proud man, who loved money 
for itself, but also for the power that it gave him to 
rule over his small kingdom of accomplished rogues. 
The son of a small shop-keeper who had failed miser- 
ably, he found himself, at sixteen years of age, on the 
streets with a few francs in his pocket, and a pair of 
worn-out shoes on his feet, as he himself loved to 
relate. 

Great flakes of January snow fell over the squalid 
city, and the poor boy had no overcoat, for his old one 
was long outgrown. 

He got some sort of employment, and worked so 
hard that he fell ill. However, with his natural acute- 
ness, he soon perceived that in this world a laborer is 
never anything else, never can be anything else than 
a beast of burden, the animal that pulls the wagon, 
the patient victim who bears the weight of another’s 
well-being. He began to open his eyes, and he became 
aware that the world belongs, instead, to sharpers, 
and he resolved to become one of them. In his mind, 
uncultivated and narrow, but precise, and resolute, 
he understood very well that it is better to bring to 
bear a great determination on a small thing, than a 
feeble will on a great dream. 

He had no prejudice, shame, fear, false piety, or 
hypocrisy. He wanted to arrive, to succeed, and he 
knew that in order to do so it would be necessary for 
him to do like everyone else, and tread upon the heads 
of others. He did not waste the first money he earned; 
he was neither greedy nor imprudent. By means of 
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the stamped paper which represents money, he studied 
the human heart sagaciously, in order to play the 
right card and win. 

Perhaps he thought over all these things in the sad 
solitude of his home, where Antonella’s clear voice 
was no longer heard, and the perfume of her fine linen 
mingled no more with the plebeian odors of the 
kitchen. 

Almost a week had gone by since he had sent her 
away, and his daughter had not returned, nor sent 
any word, nor taken any step to mitigate his anger. 
She had only written to the servant to tell her to carry 
some clothes that she needed to the house of a friend. 

He had driven her away in his wrath, but that very 
evening he had expected to see her at dinner. And 
when her place remained empty, and for the first time 
in so many long years her little bed was deserted, it 
seemed to him, who had loved her so devotedly, that 
he had never known, before, what sorrow really was. 

His life was of no account now; he would never feel 
desire or joy again; he was only a poor old man, 
weary and deceived; for the real joy of life did not 
consist, as he had supposed, in heaping up money, and 
in the power derived from it, but in hearing in his 
house the ringing laugh of that young girl called 
Tona, the queenly usurer’s daughter, his lost daugh- — 
ter, who was sleeping now in her lover’s bed, remem- 
bering him no more. 

Poor man! And there was not a soul to condole 
with him. The world was full of his enemies, rubbing 
their hands together over his calamity. Poor man! 
In his ruthless life he had never felt any need of 
friendship, and now that the only creature he loved 
had betrayed him, he was alone, surrounded by the 
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four walls of his house, and not even his daughter 
felt any pity for him. 

His bursting heart ached in his breast; but never- 
theless, with all his virile strength, he told himself 
that he must not yield to his misery, that in Passa- 
donato’s eyes no one should see a tear. 

His daughter? Well, she was only an ungrateful, 
perfidious girl, full of vice and pride, who must be 
punished without yielding to pity, and with no regret 
because she was lost to him. 

Sooner or later she would come back, the little 
fool, she would find out how much better it was to 
have a father who was a millionaire, than a penniless 
lieutenant! It would be time then to settle accounts 
with her. Oh, then,—just when she wanted new hats, 
and dresses, and gewgaws, and trinkets, and all those 
fine, coquettish things that the little fool loved to 
wear! 

In this way he mentally planned his revenge; re- 
membering his daughter’s costly caprices, at which he 
had never grumbled. “The dressmaker’s bill? Yes, 
my dear, here are three thousand. The milliner? Yes, 
my dear, two thousand. The hairdresser? The jew- 
eler? The shoemaker? The corsetiere? Yes, my dear, 
yes, my-dear.. .” 

But now, instead of this, see what will happen. 
Papa will answer: “No, and no. Just let the ‘Maison 
Georgette’ and ‘Signor Ambroise, coiffeur de Paris’ 
present their bills to Count Gilli of Montefalcone. I 
have nothing to do with them, I wash my hands of 
them. 

“Pouting? Tears? It’s useless, perfectly useless. 
You should have thought of this before. Now it’s too 
late; go to your lover! And let me tell you something 
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now we’re on the subject: don’t think you will be 
better off when I die; because there will only be just 
enough left of all my money for a third class funeral. 
Rather than that you should inherit a penny, I will 
give it all to charity before I die, and there will be a 
statue to my memory.” 

Turning over in his bed again and again, he carried 
on his monologue aloud, and could not get to sleep. 
From time to time it seemed as if he heard, in the 
stillness of the night, the water running as when An- 
tonella turned it on while she was preparing for bed; 
but, listening intently, he was aware that the room 
was silent and empty, and that his daughter was there 
no longer. 

Instead he heard the clock striking in the Turkish 
sitting room, and Horace, the parrot, going up and 
down the winding stair, dragging his chain. 

He would have liked to kill that bird of ill-omen, 
who said “Good morning, stupid,” to the servant 
every morning, and then began to say over and over 
from the hall window: “Good morning, Toonaa, 
Good morning Paapa.” 


XII 


bie is done, my Cavalier,” exclaimed Don Massimo, 
seating himself astride an ottoman in the Tur- 
kish sitting room. 

Passadonato had received him in his suns with 
his jacket put on over his nightshirt. He regarded 
Caddulo doubtfully, and replied: 

“Heaven be praised! I thought you were coming 
with another deluge of excuses.” 
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“Be calm,” said Don Massimo, raising one finger; 
“you are terribly impetuous, my dearest Cavalier! 
Nothing can be accomplished if you are in such a 
hurry.” 

“Now then,” said Passadonato, buttoning his 
trousers, for he had jumped out of bed and hurried 
downstairs without thinking about buttons. 

Don Massimo lit a cigarette with the greatest care, 
while a smile of satisfaction played about his mouth. 

“Have you exchanged blows? Was there a scandal? 
That’s what I want to know,” said Passadonato, as 
he waited. 

Don Massimo began to rock back and forth on the 
legs of the ottoman so energetically that he seemed in 
danger of tumbling off; then, stopping suddenly, he 
exclaimed : 

“Cavalier, listen to me. Do you want my honest 
opinion, prompted by the affection I feel for you, as 
if you belonged to my own family?” 

Passadonato shrugged his shoulders in scorn of so 
many words. Caddutlo puffed away at his cigarette 
for a little, and then declared : 

“Tt is fortunate for you that Don Massimo Caddutlo 
is looking after you, for let me tell you straight out 
that you are about to do the most absolutely stupid 
thing that a man in your position could do.” 

“Eh? What?” interrupted the usurer. “Are you 
singing a different tune, now?” 

Don Massimo assumed a severely dignified expres- 
sion. 

“T am with you. Don Massimo Caddulo has said 
‘I am with you.’ I am, and I will be, without chang- 
ing a syllable of what I agreed. This, for your in- 
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formation, Cavalier! Only I will do these things as I 
please, and not as you please—this also for your in- 
formation !” 

He put his monocle in his left eye. 

“But, in short!” exclaimed Passadonato, losing his 
patience, “I will tell you one thing...” 

“No, I beg you, don’t tell me anything. I will speak 
first, and then it will be your turn. First, if it will 
interest you, I will tell you that I have seen your 
daughter, your pretty daughter...” 

“Ah! you have! How?” said Passadonato, with the 
veins on his temples standing out. 

“She is well, and loves you. Moreover, Cavalier, I 
will tell you in confidence that she has a heart of gold, 
and that she loves you sincerely.” 

Passadonato grew red, then white, and shook his 
head. 

“Lies !” 

“You may believe me! She told me to greet you for 
her, and that she will come back whenever you want 
her.” 

“Come back? Never! Do you know what that word 
‘never’ means? Tell her so in my name, without beat- 
ing about the bush. Never, and never!” He twisted 
his moustache and said, scowling fiercely, ““Now let us 
come to a conclusion.” 

Don Massimo examined minutely the snowy spats 
which covered the tops of his tan shoes, and then 
began to drum his heels upon the floor. 

“Let us consider a possibility,” he said at last, in 
a calm, bantering tone, and with the air of one who 
is preparing a long and patient siege. “Let us say that 
the scandal has:occurred. Tomorrow your friend Don 
Massimo Caddutlo will fight a duel with Count Rai- 
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niero Gilli of Montefalcone, cavalry lieutenant. Don 
Massimo, as is his good custom, will give him a slash 
in the face that will disfigure him. The affair will be 
in the papers, and they will talk of it in drawing 
rooms, and in the streets. Everybody will know that 
he is a rascal.” 

“Well, make it short,” cried Passadonato, “you do 
not mean to stick to your bargain?” 

“Oh, Cavalier, for the love of God! ... don’t inter- 
rupt me! The good or bad of everything must be 
judged by the results—isn’t that true? Well, let us 
see what the results would be of what we have in 
mind to do. Two things will follow: Lieutenant Gilli 
will have nine or ten stitches taken in his right cheek, 
and will then disappear from circulation for a few 
months.” 

“For a few months? What do you mean?” 

“Yes, that’s it! You may force him to resign, and 
you may disgrace him in the eyes of the world, since 
you believe that you hold in your hands many of those 
signori...” 

“And I hold them, by God!” 

“Even so; but do you not think, my dear Passa- 
donato, you, who are a person of experience, do you 
not think that these fine people will champ the bit 
when they must bow their heads at your word?” 

“What does it matter to me, if I attain my end?” 

“What end? To kill, let us say, a dead man? A 
fine end! But those signori, my friend, if it were only 
to get even with you, will condemn him apparently, 
but they will help him under the rose. When the 
scandal has grown cold, all those whom you have 
taken by the throat and compelled to do your bidding 
will, without doubt, rebel against the violence to 
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which they were forced to submit. Do you really be- 
lieve, Cavalier mio, that a man of your sort, even 
though he is rich, and holds as many secrets as you 
please in his hands, can actually command a group 
of people who stand a hundred times higher than you 
in the social scale? It is madness!” 

“We shall see!” Passadonato exclaimed brusquely, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

Don Massimo rose to his feet, and with a careless 
air began to examine a portrait, in crayon, of Passa- 
donato when he was younger; then, letting the words 
fall casually from his lips, and still looking atten- 
tively at that large face, decorated with a great mous- 
tache, and smiling stupidly in its frame. 

“Your vendetta is something else,” he said to the 
portrait rather than to the man, “and really I am 
astonished that it has not yet occurred to you.” 

Then turning carelessly toward Passadonato, he 
inquired: “Who is the artisan who drew this in- 
effable daub, Cavalier Passadonato?’’ 

Leonardo scowled, and did not reply. 

“And acording to you, what is the vendetta which 
has not occurred to me?” : 

“Cavalier, let us speak plainly,” said Caddualo 
quickly, “what is most important to you in all this 
business: your money, your daughter, or your self- 
love? On my word, I do not yet understand !” 

“What I want first of all... what I want, without 
doubt . .. but what does it matter to you what I 
want?” concluded Passadonato, who could not, per- 
haps, have said just what it was that he wanted. 

“Shall I tell you?” said Caddulo, in his insinuating 
voice, “it may be that your daughter is most impor- 
tant, but in that case you are thinking neither of her 
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nor of yourself: but it stings your self-love, and you 
want a foolish revenge when, in my opinion, you 
might have a brilliant one.” 

“And what may it be?” inquired Passadonato, 
opening his eyes wide. 

Don Massimo extended one of his long, thin arms, 
and exclaimed: 

“By Jove, make him marry her!” 

And, like a good fencer, he placed himself in guard 
to await the effect of his thrust. Perplexed and stupe- 
fied, Passadonato did not stop to consider, so greatly 
was he astonished. 

“Marry her? You are joking, Don Massimo. Give 
my daughter to that blackleg? And then...” 

“And then,” said Caddulo, as if helping him to con- 
tinue, “has he ruined her, yes, or no? Let him marry 
her! Among us, my dear, in our families, there is only 
one procedure: this one. If he were a king’s son, he 
would marry her or we would skin him alive. And 
believe me, my dearest Cavalier, among us there is 
no jesting with honor.” 

Passadonato put one fist in the palm of the other 
hand, and began to rub it violently. 

“You will understand that I am advising you 
against my own interest,” said Caddulo seriously, 
“because, according to our compact, if I do not fight 
a duel I cannot cash your check. But my conscience 
will not let me ruin your daughter, I speak truly when 
I say your marvelous daughter, and with her ruin 
that poor Lieutenant, who, if he had a few cents in 
his pocket, would be the best fellow in the world.” 

“Yes, yes, an accomplished scoundrel, who will end 
in jail!” 

“You exaggerate! Before he played you that ras- 
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cally trick you certainly did not think so, you even 
used to say that you were fond of him.” 

“I found him agreeable, an agreeable blackguard, 
it’s no use denying it.” 

“T will say more, Cavalier, he is an honest man, 
courageous and straightforward, and women like him, 
because he doesn’t care a fig for them. He hasn’t a 
penny, and lives by his wits, but, after all, what would 
you have him do? With a noble name like his, there is 
nothing else for it but to wear a sword, and run the 
risk of breaking his neck at the races. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“If he doesn’t give a fig for women, why has he 
taken my daughter?” 

“Pshaw! What a question! This once he has fallen 
in love. I swear to you that he has fallen in love.” 

“You are joking! He had only one thing in mind in 
this affair: to rob me of my money by holding my 
daughter as a hostage, and to steal his notes to free 
‘himself from debt. A fellow like that doesn’t know 
what it means to fall in love.” 

“Well, now you are mistaken. If you will take the 
trouble to look into the matter carefully, you will 
change your mind. Don Massimo Caddutlo does not 
love his neighbor, but if he tells you that boy is a 
gentleman, it means that it’s a fact. Now listen to 
me. If he were the scamp you would make him out 
to be, when your daughter was driven from home, and 
came to him without a penny, and, to cap the sheaf, 
pregnant...” 

“Pregnant?” 

“Tf you please, Cavalier,—he would have shown her 
the door, and washed his hands of her.” 
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“Pregnant, too!” cried Passadonato, striking his 
knees violently with his clenched fists. 

“Kh, these are things that happen, my Cavalier, 
above all when one makes love. But he, that brigand, 
do you know what he did when he was confronted 
by a responsibility from which many an honest man 
runs away? He said: ‘Very well, Antonella, this is 
my home, and here I am. Dry your eyes, and we will 
get along somehow.’ Words are words, Cavalier, but 
you turned her out into the street, and he took her Jin. 
I am a cynic, I have seen thousands of these situa- 
tions, and I swear to you that that boy is a gentle- 
man.” 

Passadonato stood up with a swelling breast, and 
turned his face away, that his tears might not be 
seen. He rubbed his arms as if his veins were 
tingling. 

The other pressed his advantage. 

“Do you know what he said to me this morning? 
These are his actual words: ‘I must go to the Colonel 
today, for Passadonato has written him a letter de- 
nouncing me, together with other officers. Here are 
announcements of other notes of mine which have 
been protested; I don’t know how he comes to have 
them, but anyway I will wait for the summons. This 
time I am down and out. The end has come, and I 
shall be discharged. I am sorry about my uniform, 
for I have worn it many years.’ He was pale, but he 
did not weep; only the ends of his moustache trembled 
a little, and he added: ‘If I were alone, it would be 
simple. I would blow out my brains, and good night. 
But I love this girl. Do you think I could leave her 
in the street, with a baby coming? When her father 
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says a thing, he does it; there is no hope of his for- 
giveness. As for that, if he should come to take her 
back, I don’t believe that I would let her go. I stand 
with my back to the wall, and I do not know what 
to do. Do you think you could help me, Don Mas- 
simo?’” 

“This isn’t a comedy you are playing?” murmured 
the usurer, with a shrewd glance at the Neapolitan. 

“Listen,” he replied irritably, “excessive distrust 
becomes an offense, and Don Massimo Caddulo is not 
accustomed to have his word of honor doubted. I 
have told you what I think, and I have made a sug- 
gestion; but after all your daughter is nothing to me, 
and I am ready to wash my hands of the Lieutenant. 
Do what seems best to you. For my part I beg you 
to release me from our contract and, naturally, I will 
return the money you have paid me.” 

He must have felt very sure of himself, to have 
made such an offer. 

“Gently!” said Passadonato, “why this haste?” 

“TI do things the quickest way, Cavalier. When you 
came to my rooms, I knew Gilli very slightly, and 
nothing at all of this affair. But now that I under- 
stand it better, my conscience will not permit me to 
play such a damnable trick on those two children. 
I will rather hurry home, and bring back your 
money.” 

“Yes,” murmured Passadonato, paying no attention 
to his words, “you say it easily, ‘let him marry her’, 
but will he do it?” 

“Ah, my dear, it’s nothing but an idea of mine, 
just a fancy. I have said nothing to Gilli, of course. 
To love is one thing; to marry, another. When one is 
Count Rainiero Gilli of Montefalcone, of the purest 
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Piedmontese nobility, of a race of warriors,—even if 
one is poor as Job, one doesn’t marry easily the 
daughter of...” 

“Oh, why don’t you say it,—of a usurer.” 

“No, let us say rather, of a man who has practiced 
an honest calling, like many others, but one against 
which there is much prejudice. If all this had not 
happened, it would always have been difficult for you 
to find a suitable husband for your daughter, unless 
you had been willing to give her to—what shall I 
say ?—to a wine dealer, or a small renter, or an agent 
of sorts; in short, to the sort of man in whose class, 
on account of her education, her wealth and appear- 
ance, her very nature even, she no longer belongs.” 

“That is true,” admitted Passadonato reluctantly, 
but visibly pleased. 

“It is your fault. You have made her a lady, and 
she should have a gentleman for a husband.” 

“That is, a beggar.” 

“In short, my dear sir, everything in this life is for 
value received. Are you well-born? You need money. 
Have you money? You want.a noble name. It isa 
lucky thing when love plays the middleman. You 
knew perfectly well that if Gilli still had his grand- 
father’s millions, he would never have darkened your 
door. But tell me, frankly, do you want your daugh- 
ter to marry for money?” 

“Certainly not! I have money, and to spare.” 

“Lucky dog!” sighed Caddulo, enviously; and tak- 
ing up his theme again he continued: 

“Tt seems to me it would be some satisfaction to you 
to settle your daughter in a patrician family; to hear 
her called Countess; and to see her in a few years in 
friendly relations with all the aristocracy of Italy.” 
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“But, Don Massimo, who would receive a poor 
man’s wife, and a usurer’s daughter?” 

“Who? Listen to this. I am invited to dine, Friday, 
with some people who are, I will not say patricians, 
but immensely wealthy, where the head of the family 
has married an ex-amazon of the circus, one of those 
‘Roumanian’ countesses, who wears at present a wig, 
and false teeth; while their only son is determined at 
all costs to marry a divinity from a variety theatre. 
‘The cream of the aristocracy visit this rich and hos- 
pitable house. Among them (I will name no names) 
there is, for example, a laundress and another who,— 
what shall I say? who does not even know how to iron. 
My dear Sir, one’s name must be Don Massimo Cad- 
dulo, of Villico and Giuliarosa, to be certain that there 
is no plebeian graft in his family tree! But your daugh- 
ter, Cavalier, has done nothing worse than to fall in 
love with a man who is her superior by birth; and I 
believe, once married to him, she will honor any house 
She may enter.” 

“Bravo, my boy!” cried the usurer, profoundly 
moved. 

“T have had experience, Cavalier mio, experience is 
what one gets in this detestable world, where I have 
seen disasters of every sort. What is it that rules 
the world today, that triumphs everywhere and al- 
ways? Isn’tit money? You have it, let that be enough 
for you. Merit, genius, honesty, are nothing but 
words. As Bismarck has said: ‘To make war, three 
things are necessary : money, and money, and money.’ 
And this is necessary, believe me, not only in order 
to make war, but in order to live in peace. Do not 
hesitate, Cavalier. With your daughter’s beauty, 
Gilli’s name, and a father-in-law’s millions,—not a 
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door will be closed to such a trinity. For that matter, 
it is not necessary to set up an establishment here. 
If, for example, you should go to Naples, I guarantee: 
that before a year is out you will be received every- 
where, and at very little expense I can obtain the 
Commander’s cross for you.” 

“As to that,” exclaimed Passadonato cheerfully,. 
“why do you always call me ‘Cavalier’?” 

“Oh, Dio, because a man without a title seems to 
me like a man in his shirt sleeves. And then, sooner 
or later, I am certain you will become one. Now then, 
do you want me to arrange this?” 

“What?” 

“This marriage, by Bacchus! since you have been 
so lucky as to fall into my hands.” 

The usurer looked at the clock on the mantelpiece,, 
and did not know what to reply. The two hands 
pointed to midday, and twelve long, buzzing strokes: 
rang out in the little room. Suddenly, in his mind’s 
eye, he saw the low-ceilinged, smoky hall of the Café 
Maiocchi, where the leering faces of his comrades bent 
over the card table or the wine cup were only waiting 
for him to appear, to jest at his disaster. For days 
they had treasured up news, conjectures and anec- 
dotes; one said one thing, another another, with the 
unanimous hope of seeing him at last overwhelmed 
with shame and insult. 

The thought that the news of this marriage would 
be like the bursting of a bomb among them, twisted 
his lips in an ugly smile. At that moment his glance 
fell on his daughter’s door; and the thought that she 
might return, perhaps that very evening, that her 
voice might ring again in the little corridor, and her 
beautiful hair be reflected again in the mirror behind 
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her head in the dining room, and that later, accord- 
ing to Don Massimo, a life of happiness would begin 
for that pretty creature who had been his little baby 
... the thought of lifting himself at last, in her train, 
from the slough in which he had lived until now, of 
calling that fine youth, tall as a cuirassier, whom he 
had always liked, and whom he liked better than ever 
after what this Neapolitan had said, his son, all this 
flashing through his mind confusedly, like a vision 
seen in a dream, excited him so that he felt like 
throwing his arms around this fine fellow who called 
him “Cavalier,” who was a rascal, without doubt, but 
a rascal with a kindly soul. 

“So you will entrust me with this business?” in- 
quired Caddulo solicitously, seeing a goodly number 
of those elusive thousand lire bills brightening his 
gloomy borizon, “there is no time to lose. At four 
o’clock Don Rainiero goes to his Colonel.” 

“I was to go at six,” said Leonardo, scratching his 
neck. 

“Well, then?” 

Passadonato put the stump of his Tuscan cigar into 
his mouth. 

“Well,” he said, hesitating, “if he wants to, let him 
marry her; I will not say yes or no. Let them decide.” 

“Thanks be to God, Cavalier, it was a mighty effort 
to get that out of your mouth!” exclaimed Don Mas- 
simo, with a sigh of relief. 

“But since,” added Leonardo, “since I do not want 
to be cheated again, let it be understood that peace 
must be made with all the honors of war. I will write 
to the Colonel that I have the colic, and proceed no 
further for twenty-four hours; but I will not wait an 
hour longer, you understand?” 
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“Cavalier, Cavalier,” said the other, benevolently, 
“you will remember, I trust, that Don Massimo Cad- 
dutlo has already given you proof of his common sense, 
and his solicitude for your family. Oh, let us under- 
stand each other! I have not spread the news abroad 
of your daughter’s pregnancy. These are delicate 
matters, not to be cried on the housetops. Rainiero 
confided in me in a moment of discouragement, but, 
thank heaven, no one else knows it.” 

Running on in this way he came to the door, stop- 
ping a moment in the hall to grimace at Horace, the 
parrot. He was already outside when he turned back, 
pinching the end of his nose, and saying cheerfully: 

“On account of certain business affairs it would be 
a great accommodation if I could cash your modest 
check, of which we were just speaking, tomorrow. 
Would it be too much trouble to date it, Cavalier?” 

Passadonato puffed out his cheeks, and whistled in 
surprise. 

“You’ve got it in your pocket, haven’t you?” 

“Of course!” 

“Pazienza ... let me take it!” 


XITI 


Most illustrious Colonel Bardagna, 
Noble Comm. Giulio: 


I am in bed with a fearful colic, and I am very sorry and un- 
happy that, on that account, it will be impossible for me to come 
to Your Excellency’s house at six o’clock, according to your 
letter of the ninth. 

However I can give you good news, for everything has been 
set right, and Lieutenant Rainiero Gilli of Montefalcone is a 
perfect gentleman. How he managed it I do not know, but he 
came to me this morning and paid all his notes, even those which 
had been protested, so that I have annulled the charge against 
him. We have also come to an agreement about the notes which 
were burned. There was a misunderstanding about them, and I 
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will explain how it happened. I had taken them out of my safe, 
since they were due, and I forgot them, and left them on my 
daughter’s sewing table. She thought they were waste paper, 
and threw them in the fire. Afterward she was afraid to con- 
fess her mistake, and I, naturally, thought that she had burned 
them on purpose to save her lover. But she swears and for- 
swears that it is not so. And she swears and forswears that she 
never was the mistress of LieutenantsRainiero Gilli, of Monte- 
falcone, although they both say that they are desperately in 
love with each other. I leave you to judge if I, a father, would 
not do well to believe them. It is my opinion that it would be 
better to keep everything quiet; above all in order not to disturb 
or annoy Your Excellency, for I know well that you prefer to 
have the affairs of your regiment run smoothly. 

I also hasten to set your mind at rest in regard to the notes 
of other officers of your regiment, because they amount to very 
little, and for my part I shall not troubie them, since I know 
that the Signori Officers often pay much more promptly than 
civilians. 

You cannot imagine how contented I am, in spite of the colic, 
that everything is as it was before, and to know that my daugh- 
ter, as well as her Lieutenant, are not in the least guilty of such 
an unworthy deed as burning my notes. 

I beg Your Excellency to pardon the liberty I have twice 
taken of disturbing you with my family affairs, and I pray you 
to accept the homage of your very humble servant, 


LEONARDO PASSADONATO. 


XIV 


N the smoky hall of the Café Maiocchi Don Cle- 
mente, the Senator, the Little Steer, the Cook, and 

a wine-dealer called Zézera, were playing as usual, 
surrounded by a crowd of spectators, when Galera 
entered, livid and gloomy, with his fists in his 
trousers’ pockets. Without a glance at the company, 
he sat down in a corner before an empty table. A 
dishevelled lock of hair showed under the brim of 
his cap, and he ground his teeth, and stamped upon 
the floor. 

He said wrathfully to the waiter who came to serve 
him: 

“A mixed drink!’ 
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Zézera, seeing him, winked at the other players. 
The Senator began to laugh, stroking his beard. The 
Little Steer inquired of Galera in his cracked voice: 

“And so they have buried your master?” 

“A sudden death to you!” he retorted, without rais- 
ing his face from his glass. Don Clemente pushed his 
cuffs back from his hairy hands, and while he dealt 
the cards he inquired of Galera where his chief was 
going now to play poker. A voice among the spec- 
tators said sarcastically: 

“By Jove, don’t you know? They have elected him 
to the Club, and he plays with Lieutenant Gilli every 
day.” 

Another added : 

“My word! there is a Lieutenant who knows how to 
bluff.” 

Galera rose to his feet and approached the by- 
standers with his glass in his hand. 

“Tt is he who has the most money who bluffs, and 
poor fellows like us go to the devil,” he said darkly. 

“La, 1a, la, 14,’’ said the Cook, “you defend him as 
best you can...” 

“JT? Defend him?” raged Gallerani, “do you want 
me to tell you what has happened? I will pay a 
thousand lire to anyone who can guess it.” 

He snatched his cap off his tangled hair, and threw 
it from him furiously. 

The game was suspended, and the spectators 
crowded around him. 

“Tell us! Tell us!” said the Little Steer, and his 
voice was like that of a hungry mosquito. 

“Passadonato is a usurer no longer,” proclaimed 
his agent. “He is retiring from business, and his 
daughter is going to be married.” 
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“Nooo !” 

“Vag 199 

The room was in confusion. Those who were sitting 
got up, the stools were knocked over, the waiters came 
running, the proprietor hurried in, and the scullion 
came up from the wine cellar. 

“Passadonato.. .” 

In the midst of the clamor and confusion, that 
name was in every mouth, while Gallerani, red of face, 
and his forehead dripping with perspiration, re- 
peated gloomily: 

“He has closed his books, and sent me away; he will 
have nothing more to do with me or with you! He 
marries off his daughter and goes away with them.” 

“Mow? Where? Marries her to whom, if you 
please?” 

“To whom? The devil! To Lieutenant Gilli! An 
honest man, who pays his debts and buys Passado- 
nato’s millions with his Count’s title.” 

There was a long silence, profound and bewildered. 
It was broken by the cracked voice of the Little Steer, 
who began a laugh that was like a faint gargle in his 
throat. Don Clemente pushed up his cuffs, the Sen- 
ator smoothed his beard. 

“And I, you understand,” concluded Galera, “I 
have no way to earn a penny.” 

“You will always have what you need, Galera,” 
someone exclaimed suddenly behind them. 

They all turned quickly. Passadonato stood there, 
{aughing. 

“My dearest blockheads,” he said jovially, “if you 
want a fifth at poker, I will gladly play with you. 
But I came just to tell you again that in all his life 
Passadonato has never done any bad business!” 


PART II 
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HE wedding was celebrated in the country, in the 

village where Passadonato was the proprietor of 
a stately, historic villa, and a flourishing factory. 
Wine flowed by the barrel, and mandolins were played 
in the streets and taverns all day long. At the close 
of the nuptial banquet the Mayor delivered a wonder- 
ful address, amid salvos of applause. 

But the most important families in the village were 
not there. Dell’Erba, the engineer, excused himself in 
a note that was marvelously conceived; the widow 
Carolina Piolti asserted that she had been suffering 
from constipation for three days; Don Augusto and 
Don Cirillo Gaudenzi, with their respective consorts, 
their children and all their relations, just on that 
very day had “a notary’s paper to sign in the city, that 
could not be postponed.” However, the Parisian 
Baroness Valery was there. She was a pretty little 
woman of forty, of an affectionate disposition, and 
afflicted, it was said, with moles, who had, with great 
self-abnegation, been very kind to the bachelors of 
that flourishing province. 

She spoke often of a vague husband, always voyag- 
ing towards far-off America, of a brother-in-law, who 
was an archbishop, and of a French officer who had, 
poor fellow, committed suicide for her. This much, 
however, was absolutely certain: that she assumed the 
attitudes of a maxixe dancer, that she had a reper- 
tory of salacious songs, a mysterious income which 
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enabled her to live well, a promising fifteen-year-old 
daughter, and an inextinguishable desire to be loved. 
She was, in short, the scandal of the province, this 
Parisian Baroness. 

She wore to the wedding a thin gown that was slit 
at the bottom to show her transparent stockings. This 
particular was highly pleasing to Don Massimo, who 
regaled her with all sorts of gallantries. 

The provincial Parisian laughed continually, de- 
lighted to attract the attention of such a fine gentle- 
man, a complete man of the world, who sported a 
monocle, and wore immaculate spats. 

“Baroness Valery,” said the jesting Neapolitan 
with a laughing glance, “if you are as apt as I be- 
lieve you to be, in less than an hour I could make you 
perfect in the first steps of the tango.” 

The wife of the vague navigator towards remote 
America blushed with secret pleasure. Her daughter 
Lea, whose precocious development made one fear 
that her judgment might not keep pace with it, was 
standing on her toes and her extremely high Louis XV 
heels, listening to an explanation which a dignified 
lawyer was making to her of something which seemed 
to be very difficult. He stood with his middle fingers 
in the pockets of that garment which his D’Annun- 
ziano style would never have permitted him to call a 
vest. 

This was an officer’s wedding, but the army was 
represented only by a marshal of the carabineers, a 
dark, well-set man, whose moustache and eyebrows 
looked as if they had been eaten by moths. Don Enea 
Bertuzzi, the reverend parish priest, was a little 
drunk, and his episcopal face shone like an electric 
light. From time to time, without seeming to do so, 
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he too considered the rotund curves of Baroness 
Valery with benevolent eyes. 

Rainiero gazed at his wife with a feeling of resigned 
blessedness. He was not yet sure that he, Lieutenant 
Rainiero Gilli, Count of Montefalcone, was married ; 
that the lovely girl who had made such a charming 
mistress was now his wife, and that honest Leonardo, 
who had lent him money at such an exorbitant rate, 
was now really his father-in-law. 

Because he was not accustomed to reason deeply, 
and had always considered everything superficially, 
he had followed Don Massimo’s advice without at- 
taching much importance to it. He had married to 
get out of a difficult situation, although his notions of 
matrimony were of the vaguest. 

There were very few things in the world that he 
cared for: horses, first of all, then cards, jovial com- 
panions, pretty women, his shining sword, Virginia 
tobacco, and the two-step. He also liked Neapolitan 
songs, but he had little ear for music, and he had 
struggled for months before he could sing “Marechi- 
are” or the chorus of “TF ili d’oro,” without getting off 
the key too many times. Now that he had handed 
in his resignation, and had just returned from the 
town hall and the altar, he began to realize for the 
first time what it meant to take a wife. Now he would 
be still more like those silly civilians; he could go no 
more to the café-concert, and cast telling glances at 
the singers; he would no longer have that foolish 
Ricciotto at his beck and call; never again would he 
treat some foolish conscript with contumely; yes, a 
whole squadron of those stupid fellows, fresh from 
the barnyard, and as clumsy as seals. 

There was a beautiful garden in front of Passa- 
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donato’s villa. Although the beds had been neglected, 
there was a profusion of flowers in great variety. He 
had bought the villa and grounds for a song, from a 
family that had been forced to sell. The neglect and 
_ decay which are the signs of the ruin of a noble house 
were evident in that large hall with its heavy, majestic 
furniture, its opaque mirrors, its rugs covered with 
antique dust. In the garden great double poppies had 
found their way upward through the fallen rose lat- 
tices, and in the fountain, with its edge decorated 
by four coats of arms, a few decrepit gold-fish swam 
in the musty, stagnant, yellow water. 

It was almost evening; over the far-off hills the 
horizon was a mass of flaming cloud. The first blue 
wavering shadows fell over the trees in the garden, 
where the swallows were clamoring noisily. 

In the great hall with its mosaic pavement, its chan- 
deliers of Murano glass, and its furniture of crimson 
velvet, Signorina Zoraira, the Mayor’s cousin, sat 
down before the piano. 

Her crooked hands, long and narrow like claws, 
struck the yellow ivory keys out of time. Her long 
neck, with all its tendons visible, rose above her tuber- 
cular form and meagre breast. Her lips were pale 
under her shining nose. 

She played the Waltz of the Moon Cavaliers on the 
asthmatic piano, and the loose-jointed provincials 
danced like the wrath of God. 

Antonella went out on the terrace and, shivering a 
little in the folds of her nuptial veil, watched the 
evening shadows fall over the neglected garden. A 
cock, escaped from the poultry yard, stepped sus- 
piciously across the gravel path. The tall house, a 
little sinister, with its long rows of closed windows, 
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lifted above the terrace the august symmetry of its 
Napoleonic facade. 

She felt a little lonely on this her bridal evening. 
The revelling of those boisterous villagers irritated 
her; her father seemed grotesque; Rainiero was em- 
barrassed ; and Caddulo insupportable. She began to 
consider without finding much pleasure in it, her title 
of Countess, that everyone repeated so unctuously. 
Caddulo especially pronounced it with evident irony, 
his glance was insolent and familiar, and he even 
dared to whisper insidious phrases in her ear. She 
could not wait for the time to take the train, and go 
away. Then, too, she was pregnant, and this gave her 
an uneasy sense of ill-being and indefinable fear. 

The perfume of the reseda floated in waves over 
the fragrance of the garden. A bevy of urchins, shout- 
ing lustily, were trying to climb over the iron gate. 
She watched the cock who was afraid of the fireflies, 
of the bits of glass which glittered among the pebbles, 
of those enormous double poppies which seemed to 
overpower all the other plants in the garden with 
their violent tints, of the still green fountain where 
now and then a dragon-fly skimmed the surface of the 
water, making it tremble suddenly with the quadruple 
beating of his wings. 

Among all these things, among all these strangers, 
there was nothing that belonged to her, there was no 
joy for her in that wedding ceremony. Against her 
will, in her secret, proud heart, there was a vein of 
profound melancholy. She began to remember en- 
viously the first days of her love affair, when she first 
met Rainiero, the first time he had kissed her, their 
‘first evening of love. 

It was in the officer’s little apartment, after a 
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struggle, and while she felt herself secure. -It had hap- 
pened suddenly, in silence, in a sort of frenzy. A 
September day was dying, voluptuous and golden. 
Through the window, dim in the twilight, the autumn 
air bore the color of the vanished sun. 

She realized at that moment the beauty of her body, 
and she trembled with invincible fear. Rainiero’s eyes 
were upon her eyes, his mouth upon her mouth, she 
was deliciously conscious of his soft moustache. 

Yes, they were married that September evening in 
that little room full of golden twilight, when the only 
tie that bound them was the music and the delirium 
of their loving hearts. 

She remembered that she went home later with cold 
shivers running up and down her spine, and her heart 
thumping violently at the idea that her father’s 
penetrating eyes might regard her with suspicion. 
She was overwhelmed by the memory of a host of im- 
mense trifles, that almost seemed to pertain to some- 

_one else, which had contributed to the fascination 
of her first love, and had overcome her virginal 
timidity. 

Oh, now, what remained of all this as her first 
nuptial evening drew near in her father’s sumptuous 
villa, where she was almost a stranger? 

A taciturn bridegroom, a grim-visaged father, and 
a throng of ‘villagers balancing to the Waltz of the 
Moon Cavaliers. 


II 
HE bridal tour lasted three months, and during 


all this time the young couple were very fond of 
each other. 
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Meanwhile the climax of Antonella’s pregnancy 
was approaching, and Leonardo, with the help of the 
worthy Caddtlo, had prepared a magnificent resi- 
dence for them in Rome. 

It was very fortunate that that refined and genuine 
altruist, Don Massimo Caddtlo, took charge of the 
arrangements, for if this gentleman had been less 
willing to sacrifice himself for the good of others, 
Passadonato, rich but ignorant, ambitious but of the 
worst taste, with all his good will, would never have 
been able to manage this difficult affair successfully. 
Everything he liked was the very opposite of good 
taste. He wanted weight, pomp, magnificence, exag- 
geration. He believed that beauty of furnishing and 
worth of ornament consisted in quantity. The funda- 
mental standards of his decorative mania were Per- 
sian carpets, rooms a la Turk, cushions of extravagant 
richness, and trophies of oriental arms. He would 
have reconstructed another Alhambra, with all the 
knicknacks of an Eastern bazar, and he would have 
solved the problem of a princely dwelling by profuse 
repetition in his Roman palace of the splendors of 
that Turkish sitting room of which he had been so 
proud. 

Luckily Don Massimo Caddutlo was there to super- 
intend. He was as well-versed in these matters as he 
was in the art of persuasion. Don Massimo knew 
more about furniture, curtains, porcelain, glass and 
silver than any expert. As to antiquities, real or 
pretended, he might have been a dealer in them. If 
he talked of modern appointments, he would have 
been mistaken for a furniture salesman. As for 
bronzes, he was Benevento, and as for pianos, he 
might have been mistaken for a tuner for the firms of 
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Bechstein or Steinway. For the table service he had 
been an apprentice of the royal factory of Saxe; for 
bent wood, he came from Kohn; for the tiny articles 
that create an apartment de luxe, he was a catalog of 
Mappin and Webb. 

He devoted himself wholeheartedly to the linens, 
with as much zeal as a philologist who sets himself to 
decipher a palimpsest. He was as familiar with elec- 
tricity as Marconi. As for the kitchen, he could hold 
his own with the chief cook; for the plumbing he 
could confound more than one engineer. It was im- 
possible to find any fault with him. This Baron with 
his monocle was a veritable Encyclopédie Larousse. 

To conclude, he possessed another characteristic 
that was, in a way, the synthesis of all this erudition: 
he knew how to extort, with artful delicacy, a good 
percentage from all the merchants to whom he en- 
trusted the orders of his dear Cavalier. 

These trifles, with orders which he fondly cherished 
in fancy, had induced him to leave the hustling Lom- 
bard city, “Not for good, but for a week at most,” al- 
though his “private affairs,” so he declared, “would 
suffer incalculable harm.” 

Passadonato was highly amused by the Neapolitan 
jester, but he took his advice in everything, and 
distened to all his criticisms. 

“You understand money, my dear Cavalier, but you 
do not understand the things that can be bought with 
money,” said Caddulo, benignantly. “For the love of 
heaven let me attend to this. If you don’t, your daugh- 
ter the Countess will refuse to live here, and we shall 
be done for.” 

But when the newly-married pair arrived, Anton- 
ella was suffering from her approaching motherhood. 
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Rainiero knew how to take care of horses, but he had 
not the least idea what to do for a pregnant woman. 
He wanted to give her hot lemonade when she was 
nauseated, and he really believed that hot fomenta- 
tions would counteract fainting spells. In general he 
had two remedies for everything: hot lemonade, and 
fomentations. 

Passadonato, who was much more experienced, sent 
first for a doctor, and then for a midwife. According 
to Antonella’s calculations, she was at the beginning 
of the ninth month. Passadonato, while waiting for 
the heir who would now be legitimate, was unusually 
agitated, and even Don Massimo was somewhat 
moved, and almost felt that a crumb of paternity 
should fall to him. 

He had taken rooms with a Signora Lavinia, who 
had known him for many years. Without robbing him 
she let him have a pretty apartment of five or six 
rooms on the Pincio. 

She was a romantic woman, who laced herself with 
difficulty inside the whalebones of her rigid corset. 
She was shining, smooth, and mature, with expensive 
combs in her false hair. No doubt she felt for the lean 
Baron something warmer than the tenderness of a 
landlady, but all she was able to give him was her best 
furniture, and her finest sheets, for the incorruptible 
Baron wanted nothing else. 

But he was always in Gilli’s home, day and night, 
with his free and easy air, something between host 
and guest, advising, intruding, always talking, so 
that everything was referred to him. 

Meanwhile time was passing. Rainiero, although 
his mind was occupied by his prospective paternity, 
was wild to mount a horse once more, and since he 
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could not, at that moment, ask his father-in-law or 
his wife to give him so much as the tail of a thorough- 
bred, he rose early in the morning and went to the 
cavalry quarters, or to a private stable to borrow a 
horse from some old comrade. 

Oh then, in the free winds of the Roman cam- 
pagna, with his knees pressed close to the sides of a 
mettlesome Irish hunter, riding into the sunrise with 
his heart beating a fanfare to the cadence of his 
galloping steed, his happiness knew no limit. The 
joy of life, and the heat of youth, throbbed intensely 
in his veins. 

And so it happened that his son was born one morn- 
ing as he galloped over the Campagna. 

When he came home he found Passadonato looking 
over the midwife’s shoulder at a little reddish creature 
that she held in her arms, while Don Massimo Cad- 
dulo was looking over the other shoulder, and fanning 
him very gently with a piece of paper. 

They quite disregarded him, as if that little, form- 
less creature were not his own. They ignored him as 
if he were a stranger, and when he wanted to see his 
wife, his father-in-law prevented him brusquely. 

“Antonella is asleep; let her alone, if you piease.” 

And Don Massimo added: 

“Take off those boots; Don’t you notice how they 
smell?” 

Rainiero glanced at his son with a slight shiver of 
disgust. He felt a vague fear that he had caused a 
monster to be brought into the world. 

Since no one paid any attention to him, he began 
to talk to the midwife, who wore a pair of gold buckles, 
and a stiff silk skirt which rustled like the leaves of 
a tree. She had a sympathetic face, and she was the 
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only person in the room who seemed to take any inter- 
est in him. 

“Oh, yes,” she declared. “he is a beautiful, big boy! 
The poor thing was almost suffocated, but don’t be 
afraid; we hope we can save him.” 

“Save him? Is it possible that he is dying?” thought 
Rainiero, without the least emotion. 

He breakfasted alone with an excellent appetite. 
He tried to think of the son who had been born to him, 
but he could not succeed in feeling in the least like 
a father. 

Leaving his half-smoked cigar in the ash tray, he 
went on tiptoe towards his wife’s door, or rather the 
door of their common chamber. But he learned later 
that without consulting him they had prepared an- 
other room for him. It was the fat servant Venanzio 
who informed him. 

In Antonella’s dressing room he found the doctor 
talking with Don Massimo, who was keeping up his 
strength with two eggs a la coque. 

“I beg of you not to disturb her,” said Caddutlo in 
a low tone. 

“Go to the devil!” said Rainiero pleasantly. 

Caddulo did not insist, and Rainiero went in on tip- 
toe. Antonella was not asleep. She was very pale, 
and lay very still. Leonardo was sunk in the depths 
of an armchair and did not move. Malvina, the pretty 
maid, knelt by the bedside stroking the wrist of her 
suffering mistress. The shades were drawn, shutting 
out the glare of the sun. 

He felt an indefinable sense of fear. Those fixed 
eyes with their unwinking stare seemed filled with 
hate. He knelt on the bed very gently, on the side 
where he usually slept. His spurs jingled, and An- 
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tonella started slightly. Resting his arms on the 
coverlet, he bent over so close to that pale face that 
their lips almost touched. 

“How do you feel?” he asked in an undertone. 

But she made no reply. 

“Very bad?” 

Her eyes remained fixed, and not a muscle of her 
face stirred. 

“Nennella, tell me, Nennella, are you suffering very 
much?” 

She closed her eyes, and turned her face away. 

“Be careful, don’t bear too hard on the bed,” said 
Malvina. 

He touched his wife’s forehead lightly with his lips. 
It was cold, and drops of sweat were standing upon 
it. He felt like weeping, without knowing why. He 
got off the bed, and stood like a statue watching her. 

Towards evening the baby died. 

Passadonato swore like a Turk, the midwife walked 
in fear, the doctor smiled, and Don Massimo, sitting 
astride a chair, gave his undivided attention to the 
newspaper. 

When Rainiero saw the dead baby in the arms of 
the weeping nurse, he felt as if he were in one of 
those museums of curiosities where foetuses and mon- 
strosities in wax are exhibited. It did not matter to 
him that it was dead, he had not had time to com- 
prehend that that black and purple object was, in 
truth, his son, but he felt such an agony of loathing 
that he longed to drive out of the house that weeping 
nurse who was walking up and down with the dead 
baby in her arms. 

Three days later Antonella was almost well, and on 
the fifth day she left her bed. 
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Iil 


HEY all went to the festivities on the eve of 

Shrove Tuesday. Leonardo in his brocaded dom- 
ino, and with a black mask covering his eyes and nose, 
would have made the mask of Greek tragedy laugh. 
He sat on the edge of their box, and joked with the 
maskers near him. His daughter, in a violet domino, 
with a silver rose, appeared to be bored. Rainiero’s 
face was gloomy; Don Massimo diluted his cham- 
pagne with mineral water. 

They were dancing in the orchestra, on the stage, 
in the wings, in the corridors and the lobby. The 
warm air was full of the odor of champagne, and 
ripples of wild laughter rang out like a bow shot. 
The drawing rooms and pavements, the brothels and 
taverns of Rome were all masquerading to amuse the 
Carnival. 

The old fellow had the gout now; he had become 
neurasthenic, and hard to please. He must be drunken 
with wine before he would laugh. In his old age he 
had become addicted to ether and opium and cocaine, 
but even under the influence of these exhilarating 
drugs it was with difficulty that he could feign the 
passionate fever of youth. 

When people dance, it is almost as if they were per- 
forming a duty. They assume, in time with the music, 
certain more or less aesthetic positions, they tread on 
one another’s toes, they stand breast to breast, they 
perspire, and laugh, and grow weary. If one con- 
siders well, life is very much like a Shrove Tuesday 
ball: grotesque, noisy, tragical and gay. In life, too, 
there are agile dancers, and ungraceful ones, the over- 
bearing and the timid. There are those in evening 
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clothes, and those in the rags of the old-clothes man: 
there is the man who brings his own lady, and he who 
depends upon the property of another: there is that 
excitement of the senses which is mistaken for love, 
and then, at last, the orchestra, the illuminations, the 
flowers, and the champagne which add a little poetry 
to that immense bestiality ...a ball. 

It had been many years since Passadonato had 
taken part in such a festivity, least of all in an elegant 
theatre. As a young man he had accompanied work- 
ing girls, and later, when he had the reputation of a 
famous money-lender, he had gone to a masquerade 
to satisfy the caprice of some expensive courtesan, or 
to amuse himself by watching his clients dance. But 
to go as a man of the world, with white gloves and 
evening clothes, to be one of the élite, had never 
before happened to him. 

Whether it was the influence of the music, or the 
wine, he could not analyse his impressions, but all 
that movement, and confusion, and bare fiesh, and 
jostling, left him in doubt as to whether he was ina 
country fair or an immense, brilliantly-lighted Yosh- 
iwara. 

He was very thirsty, and that slightly acid wine 
was refreshing to his robust body. He drank five or 
six glasses as if it were water. Caddtlo put on a 
domino, and took Antonella on his arm for a tour 
through the crowd. At the end of the corridor a 
Duke of Mantova, and a courtier of the time of 
Philip II followed at their heels. A Pierrette, among 
five or six students, was shrieking like a damned soul. 
At the entrance of an aristocratic box two dominos, 
speaking in French, were planning an intricate in- 
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trigue. On the landing a gray-haired gentleman and 
a solemn youth were talking of Giolitti. 

Leonardo confessed frankly to Rainiero that he 
would like a partner. Rainiero was thinking regret- 
fully of the gay days when he was a cavalry officer, 
of the wild dances, of the nude women in the boxes, of 
some pretty woman’s promise behind her mask, and 
his youth danced in his veins like a Viennese waltz. 
His face was gloomy, but his spirit was so no longer. 

They went down together. Passadonato, who was 
not very secure on his legs, began to pinch the most 
tempting women, at the risk of starting a quarrel, 
saying to everyone: “I know you, you little deceiver!” 
A Moor appeared, and began to lecture him. Passa- 
donato took it seriously, and invited him to have a 
drink and give him a chance to explain. But Rainiero 
drove the Moor away, and he went off opening and 
shutting his mouth like a good-natured cannibal. 
Someone disguised as Orso made the whole round of 
the theatre dancing like a bear. A lovely boy dressed 
like a woman followed, swinging his hips, and begging 
some kind man to love him just a little; but his blue, 
shaven cheeks showed through the paint on his grin- 
ning face, his big hands were bursting the seams of 
his gloves, and his silken shoes with their high, 
crooked heels frightened would-be gallants away. 

“TI know you, you little deceiver !” 

“Yes? Then shut up!” 

They were separated by the throng. Rainiero went 
into the orchestra where, instead of the comparative 
quiet of the boxes and the corridors, in a confused 
whirl of hoarse shouts, perspiration, dancing and 
screaming, with accessions of Bacchic madness, the 
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carnival crowd was becoming wildly intoxicated. 
Bunches of flowers flew through a whirlwind of shin- 
ing coriander seeds. There was a constant hail of con- 
fetti, small mandarins, and tiny rubber balls. There 
was rioting and tumult accompanied by the discords 
of the orchestra and the laughter of the dancers, as 
they collided in the dust under the white, hard glare 
of the electric lights. Drunken masqueraders aban- 
doned themselves to the swing of the mob; others were 
screaming as glasses of champagne were emptied on 
their dishevelled wigs. 

The box occupied by the Green Circle made the 
most noise. Standing at the front were a number 
of beautiful women, and a knot of handsome men. 
Several of these painted, jewel-decorated Bacchantes 
assailed Rainiero with a tempest of flowers, while 
their proud cavaliers pretended not to see him. Soon 
after he found Passadonato with his domino in dis- 
order and his mask awry, talking with two strangers, 
a gentle Andalusian, and a wanton Odalisque. They 
stood at the foot of the little stairway which leads 
from the orchestra to the stage. In that jostling 
crowd they were probably talking to him of their 
far-off fatherlands. Rainiero left him to these foreign 
charmers, and going up on the stage he came face 
to face with a lieutenant who had a lady on each arm. 
They were of equal stature, in Venetian costume, with 
long black gloves and black masks, and their mouths 
were lovely. 

“T cannot tell you my name,” declared the lieuten- 
ant, “but if you want one you may have her.” 

“Done,” replied Rainiero. The lieutenant tried to 
disengage his left arm but the pretty blond clung to 
him. He tried the right arm, it was the same. 
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“Well, what will we do?” laughed Rainiero. 

“Come along,” said the other, and all four together 
they dashed into the midst of the whirling dancers in 
a demoniac two-step. 

Oh, the two-step! There was no care in the world 
that it could not drive away. Rainiero possessed him- 
self almost by force of the dancer whose arm he held, 
and whirled away with her. Rapture! Rapture! to 
dance—to dance—to dance the two-step! 

“What is your name?” No reply. 

“Are you a Roman?” A smile. 

“What a lovely form you have.” Another smile. 

“How well you dance!” Sadness. 

Rapture, rapture, to dance—to dance. . 

“Did I hurt you?” A grimace. 

“Why do you not reply?” The point of her little 
tongue. 

“Where are you going for supper?” An interroga- 
tion point with the lips. 

“Have you a lover?” Another interrogation point. 

“Do you deceive him?” Another point. 

“May I kiss you?”.. 

To dance the two-step! 

He had just put his lips to hers when a blow sep- 
arated them; but instead of striking Rainiero it fell 
full in the face of the masked Venetian. No longer 
mute, she shrieked loudly. A beautiful violet domino 
with a silver rose had left a mysterious black mas- 
querader in order to deliver the blow. There was wild 
confusion, in the midst of which the shrieking Ven- 
etian disappeared. Rainiero stood there stupidly ; An- 
tonella covered her masked face with her hands; while 
Don Massimo, who was the mysterious black domino, 
began in his seductive manner to try to make peace. 
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“That was the deuce of a blow,” said one of the 
spectators, looking respectfully at the violet domino. 
“But was it for him or for her? Tell us, little domino.” 

“For him, for him,” asserted Caddutlo, trying to 
open a way through the crowd that had closed around 
them. 

“Ah! Oh! For him! A fine fiasco! And your lover !” 

“My lover?” said Antonella, impetuously and dis- 
dainfully, “certainly, but more than that, he is my 
husband.” 

This reply pleased the crowd. They found the case 
very amusing, and they opened a way for them to pass 
while the news ran around the theatre, accompanied 
by many jests, of the mighty blow administered with- 
out preamble by a violet domino with a silver rose. 

When they returned to their box they found Passa- 
donato, who had brought back with him the Anda- 
lusian and the Odalisque. He sat between them, per- 
fectly happy, with an arm around the neck of each 
while he sang loudly that verse of the canzonetta 
which informs the audience that 


“Escamillo has stolen my heart...” 


The entrance of his family did not disturb him. It 
was natural that at the carnival all social grades 
should disappear, and that among those who drink 
the same wine the same cordiality should exist. 
Apropos of these principles he proposed that the two 
strangers should have supper with them; for the best 
thing to do, according to him, would be to all go home 
together and have something to eat. Caddtlo did not 
agree with him. 

“If you please, ladies, will you be so kind as to leave 
us?” he said drily. 
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The Odalisque, the flower of Stamboul, was willing 
to oblige, but the Andalusian, with the fiery disposi- 
tion of her country, was offended. 

Passadonato arose and made a low bow, first to his 
two ladies and then to his family. He moistened his 
lips with his tongue and prepared to speak. 

“Now let me explain... It was just at the mo- 
ment <i.” 

“But take these charming ladies away!” said Cad- 
dulo. 

“It seems to me...” began Passadonato. 

“This is not their box.” 

“Tt seems tome...” 

“Be so kind, I beg you,—don’t you see that a lady 
is standing?” 

“Pouf!” laughed Passadonato, “it seems to me...” 

No one knew how it seemed to him. He struck his 
knee with one hand, and then raised his arm towards 
the ceiling. His domino fell from his shoulders. His 
cravat was twisted to one side, his shirt was hanging 
out of his trousers,—it was impossible to look at him 
without laughing. 

“Tt seems tome...” 

“Shall we go now?” said Don Massimo persuasively, 
taking his arm gently. 

“Tt seems to me that I paid for this box. It is al- 
ways the old man who pays. Ola, Carmen, Cinzia, 
come with me. Don’t make any fuss. 

“Listen, Don Massimo, I like the Spanish girl better 
than the Turkish, and the Turkish girl better than the 
Spanish. I can’t decide. It’s strange that the Turkish 
one is called Carmen, and the Spanish one is Cinzia. 
I think Cinzia is a Turkish name. If I could only de- 
cide I would be happy.’ You see, the one who is called 
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Carmen has a beautiful bust, and the other has a beau- 
tiful ... Pouf! I wish I knew whether Cinzia is a 
Turkish name...” 

In this way they walked down the corridor, fol- 
lowed by the two women. Don Massimo winked at 
them confidentially to excuse their expulsion. Then 
drawing Leonardo into a corner he said in his ear: 

“Listen, Cavalier, you have had a little too much.” 

“Tt seems to me.. .” 

“And so it wouldn’t be wise to have much money in 
your pocket. Take what you need, and give me your 
portfolio. You know I dilute my champagne with 
mineral water.” 

Passadonato emitted a mighty sigh, and in his turn 
took Don Massimo by the arm and shook him. 

“You can’t fool me!” 

“What! Iam Don Massimo Caddtlo!”’ 

“T am Leonardo Passadonato, and I have sometimes 
been drunk; but I never could be so drunk that I 
would give my portfolio to any living soul. If my 
father should return from his tomb, I would say: ‘I’m 
sorry, but my portfolio—no! And my father was the 
most honest man in this world. He was so honest that 
he died miserably poor. For the love of God, Don 
Massimo, never dream of being an honest man. You 
would be ruined, ruined! But then, there’s no danger! 
Cinzia, Carmen, come here. I want to know if Cinzia 
is really a Turkish name?” 

Don Massimo turned irritably on his heel. At the 
entrance of their box he found husband and wife 
standing against the wall, rigid and silent. 

“Hello! Is it raining, that you are against the 
wall?” 
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“Just for a two-step!” murmured the culprit, with 
an innocent air. 

“There was also the kiss,” added Don Massimo, with 
the sense of justice for which he was distinguished, 
“but carnival kisses are like coriander seeds, everyone 
has the right to give them, and no one can be offended 
when they receive them.” 

“That’s so!” exclaimed the accused, approvingly. 

“T would like to know,” said Antonella, “who that 
half-dressed woman was with whom you were danc- 
ing?” 

“That’s what I ask myself, since she received that 
dreadful blow.” 

“Ah, you don’t know? Be careful, be careful!” 

“My word of honor I do not know her. There was 
a lieutenant who had two partners, and he gave me 
one. I kissed her to make her speak, for she wouldn’t 
answer me.” 

“And just fancy,” exclaimed Antonella, “but you 
were jealous of me! You didn’t want to bring me 
here! Ah, we have some accounts to settle.” 

“Oh, come, for a kiss! Just because I kissed a 
woman I didn’t even know!” 

“Those kisses are the most dangerous,” remarked 
Caddulo, “because they are real kisses. All our mis- 
tresses should wear masks. Love would be much more 
simple and sincere, and without complications.” 

“That’s right!” affirmed a bizarre domino who had 
been listening, and who now walked into the box. 
“That remark is worthy of the opportunist philos- 
opher called Don Massimo Caddulo, who understands 
life. I disguise my voice to be on the safe side, al- 
though you do not know me. But I know you. They 
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say that you wear a mask blacker than mine, but I 
don’t believe it. You buy lottery tickets every week. 
I will give you three winning numbers, 82, which 
means audacity, 37, which means a laden ship, and 
also the skin of your neighbor, and 9, which is the 
winning point at baccarat. Now don’t forget: 9, 37, 
82. Begin on the Neapolitan wheel and go up. I can 
tell you nothing more. I know that last month, on a 
Friday, you met a lady concerning whom you cherish 
certain hopes. You had better leave her in peace. 
You two are the couple who came to blows, if I am 
not mistaken. I don’t remember your names, but I 
can tell you the street where you live, and the number 
of your house. Number 22. Play that, philosopher, if 
you want a quaderna. It is a lucky number, because 
it means the hangman’s rope; and besides, the same 
laundress washes our dirty linen, and therefore we 
are almost intimate. Signora, you are very beautiful, 
and there is someone in Rome who is crazy about you: 
a great nobleman, who talks of you everywhere, and 
follows you on the street like a schoolboy in love. I 
advise you to be severe with him. I am thirsty, and I 
would like a drink. In one year, five months, and 
two days I will tell you who I am.” 

He disappeared while they were pouring him a glass 
of wine. His visit did not make them very cheerful. 
They looked at one another doubitfully. But Caddtlo 
said: 

“Pooh! A foolish masquerader! He lacks tact, and 
probably would not like to be contradicted. If an- 
other of this sort comes along, leave him to me, I will 
attend to him.” 

Soon after two masqueraders came in, a man and 
a woman, in elegant costumes. They were very affec- 
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tionate, caressing and kissing each other without any 
reserve. One of his shoulders was white with powder, 
and under the lace of his mask could be seen a close- 
shaven chin and a smiling mouth that, in spite of its 
snowy teeth, indicated a man no longer young. The 
lady’s little feet, in their silken shoes with a ribbon 
laced about her ankles, were admirable. She was 
plump, but agile; not very tall, but well-formed. He 
was saying: 

“At last we have found a box where we can be left in 
peace. I have so much to say to you, and we are so 
seldom alone...” by 

“Since the last time I met you on the Corso, where 
I was looking at a jeweler’s window.” 

“T have not seen you since. It has been five days.” 

Antonella started, but quickly controlled herself. 
She recognized the man who had followed her so per- 
sistently. 

“Have you no other place to attend to your affairs?” 
demanded Caddilo, offering them each a glass of 
champagne. The domino with the pretty feet ex- 
claimed with a sigh: 

“Alas! Don Massimo, have a little pity on two poor 
lovers!” 

And the other added: 

“T love this lady, and I propose to make her mine 
though the heavens should fall. There are, it is 
true, many difficulties, but I am ready to make any 
sacrifice. I cannot remove her mask, but I will 
only say that her upper lip has, like that of my 
hostess, a shadow that makes her kisses soft as 
velvet.” 

“You do not know anything about it, my friend,” 
said she of the pretty feet modestly. 
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He bent over her as if he were speaking intimately 
to her only. 

“Women’s kisses seem to be, and really are in the 
form of their mouths; because you can see them, even 
if the lady will not kiss you. I have wooed you for 
two months. I see you often at the Excelsior at tea 
time, occasionally at the theatre, and almost every 
day in the street. I have longed to speak to you be- 
fore, but I did not dare because they say you are very 
haughty. Is that really so?” 

“J must not answer you,” said Pretty Feet coquett- 
ishly, “for you would profit by it, and that will not do. 
Don’t bother me. Why not talk with the beautiful 
lady in front of you? I will amuse myself by paying 
court to her husband.” 

Rainiero and Caddtlo together could not keep up 
with her wild chatter and spicy jests. She was so 
vivacious that Rainiero felt his legs tingling again 
with the desire for another two-step, while Caddtlo 
was persuaded to take her for a turn through the 
crowd. She took each of them by the arm vowing that, 
although she had never had a lover, she would let 
them see her legs as far as her knees, if they would 
accompany her around the theatre. She was so charm- 
ing and persuasive, smiling and grimacing, and danc- 
ing up and down on her tiny feet, that she succeeded 
in enticing them away. 

The gentleman then took Antonella’s hand and 
kissed it. 

“You know my name.” 

“No.” 

“Yes, you know my name, and furthermore you 
know that my word of honor, even in a place like this, 
a place where I came only to see you.. .” 
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“I beg you! I beg you!” Antonella interrupted 
modestly. “But why have they left me alone?” 

He sat down in silence and leaned toward her, al- 
most pressing her against the edge of the box, on 
which her bare arm was resting. 

Then with visible emotion in his face and voice he 
said: 

“T do not ask for a trivial and silly adventure, but 
I beg you to have pity on me and to grant me but one 
hour of your life, just to talk with you quietly, as it is 
impossible to do here. After months and months of 
silent adoration, I pray you to hear me; I beg you, on 
my knees, with all the delicacy of which a man in love 
is capable.” 

Antonella closed her eyes as she replied : 

“Why do you ask me for something that I cannot 
do; that I will never do?” 

“Tell me yes!” he interrupted, lifting his mask to 
look at her with burning eyes. 

She laughed with the soft red flower of her mouth, 
a laugh that aroused anger and pleasure; and she 
gazed steadily at this man, no longer young, who 
loved her. 

“You are Prince Equicola, are you not?” 

“Ves.” 

“And what have you to say to me?” she continued 
brusquely, in a voice that betrayed her plebeian origin, 
drawing back as if to increase the distance between 
them. 

“Only this for the present,” he said sadly, “that I 
need you, I want to be with you, to remain near you. 
I want this more than anything in the world. I feel 
like an old man, ready to die, on the days when I do 
not see you.” 
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Antonella rose to her feet suddenly, as if some per- 
verse idea had occurred to her. 

“Come with me,” she said, “I want to laugh, too.” 

When Caddulo returned he saw the empty box, and 
bit his lip in vexation. He dashed off almost on the 
run in search of Antonella and her unknown cavalier. 
His face was.so ugly, and so pale, that some of the 
revelers jeered at him. But he pushed and elbowed 
them aside, intent only on finding the lovely violet 
domino, with its folds caught just over the breast by 
a great silver rose. 

After much searching he found them in the wings, 
standing near a counter where refreshments were 
being served. Antonella was lifting the lace of her 
mask with her gloved hand, and holding a glass of 
champagne to her red lips. The masked cavalier stood 
close to her speaking with a feverish excitement that 
was Visible in spite of his diguise. 

“What luck to find you here!” said Caddulo, open- 
ing his arms wide. “As a joke, your flight is certainly 
a great success!” 

Antonella made-no reply ; the Prince barely glanced 
at him and turned his back. 

“I have been looking everywhere for you for half 
an hour,” insisted Caddtlo. 

“Listen, Don Massimo,” said Antonella ironically, 
‘have you really nothing better to do than to harrass 
me on the eve of Shrove Tuesday?” 

Prince Equicola laughed heartily. 

“But Rainiero is looking for you,” said Caddtlo in 
perplexity. 

“For me? Well, send him here.” 

Caddtlo turned away gloomily, and, like a lost dog, 
started in search of Rainiero. 
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He found him dancing furiously with the lady of 
the pretty feet, while some idlers were looking on in 
the hope of a second conjugal intervention. All Don 
Massimo’s efforts to stop him were in vain as long as 
the music lasted. Then he seized him by the lapels of 
his coat, and shook him so hard that even his laughing 
partner lost her balance. 

“Your wife, O man of no judgment, is going around 
with a stranger.” 

“Let her go,” retorted Rainiero, panting in his terp- 
sichorean enthusiasm. 

“Let her go,” laughed his companion, whose exer- 
tions had caused some stray locks of hair to escape 
from under her cap. 

“The devil!” cried the angry Neapolitan furiously. 

“Come Massimino, what is the matter with you?” 
said Gilli jestingly, “have you turned moralist?” 

“Let me go, let her go, let you go,” chanted the 
dancer, who was slightly intoxicated. 

“That’s just what we’ll do,” concluded Rainiero, 
dashing wildly into a waltz that was sweeping over 
the theatre like the ebb and flow of an unquiet sea. 

It was that feverish and sinister hour when cham- 
pagne, instead of blood, flows in the veins, and en- 
velops the soul in the fiery, artificial soul of the 
wine. This subtle, pernicious wine takes on at certain 
moments the golden and frivolous color of life, mingles 
its tingling, penetrating savor in love as in vice, 
sparkles in the flesh as it does in the glass, stings the 
spirit as it reddens the lips. It is a lovely, nervous 
wine that laughs lightly, and washes all dust from the 
soul as a Spring rain washes the hedges. One drinks 
it without thirst, one breathes it like a perfume. It 
is a draught of gladness, a sensuous breath. 
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Don Massimo became furiously angry. He felt a 
sudden, sharp jealousy of Antonella, and he knew in 
that moment that he loved her, with a dark and im- 
pure love. He was swept away in a throng of 
dishevelled dancers, under a rain of flowers, coriander 
seeds, confetti, and shooting stars. He was dazed by 
the confusion, but the thread of his dark thoughts was 
unbroken. Suddenly he forced his way through the 
crowd, ran up the steps, and went back into the 
wings. They were not there. His breath came quickly, 
the curtains brushed against his face, and at last he 
saw them in a little arch at the end of one of the 
wings. 

Antonella was standing rigidly against the tap- 
estry. The hood of her domino, distended by her hair, 
was pressed against the wall. Her red mouth and her 
bare throat laughed under the lace of her mask. The 
man stood before her, almost leaning against her, 
bending over her laughter, concealing her as he 
talked. 

Don Massimo drew near, or rather he rushed to- 
wards them. 

“Antonella!” he cried impetuously. 

He was so furious that he spoke her name as he 
might have done if she belonged to him. Under the 
mask her lips were visible, compressed with sudden 
anger. 

“Enough! Come away now!” exclaimed Caddulo, 
making as if to take her arm. Equicola turned quickly 
and gazed at him with a contempt that his mask 
could not conceal. 

“What does this fellow want?” he said arrogantly. 

“I want to teach an upstart his place,” hissed Cad- 
dilo. His face was livid, and his hand ready. Equi- 
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cola, without speaking, made a step forward, and 
raised his arm. 

“No,” said Antonella, laying her hand on his breast, 
“T beg you, no.” 

The nobleman laid his open hand on the hand that 
restrained him, bent his head and was silent. Then, 
lifting his hand, he slowly untied and removed his 
mask. His proud, refined features had almost the 
transparency of a cameo under his iron-gray hair. 
His youthful blue eyes shone with extraordinary 
intensity. Without a word he looked Caddutlo full 
in the face for a long instant, and then replaced his 
mask. 

Don Massimo made a gesture of astonishment, 
shrugged his shoulders lightly, and relaxed the war- 
like attitude he had maintained during their swift 
dispute. 

“Don Massimo,” said Antonella mockingly, taking 
her cavalier’s arm with a smile, “upon my word I ask 
myself if you have not suddenly gone mad! Will you 
beg Prince Equicola’s pardon, like a gentleman?” 

“T did not know it was he,” muttered Caddtlo with 
clenched teeth. 

“But you did know that I am not Antonella,—that 
Iam not Antonella to Don Massimo Caddulo.” 

“If I have made a mistake, I will answer for it,” 
he said brusquely, and turned quickly away. 

“Don Massimo!” insisted Antonella, “if you are not 
entirely without honor, if you would ever set foot in 
my house again, beg the Prince’s pardon for an of- 
fense that he cannot resent without compromising 
himself, and compromising me.” 

Don Massimo grew livid. He made a step forward 
and replied: 
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“Very well, I beg Prince Equicola to accept my ex- 
cuses.” 

“T must perforce, accept them,” said the other, and 
added: 

“Permit me, Countess, to accompany you to your 
box.” 

“Willingly,” replied Antonella. 

Don Massimo lit a cigarette and began to smoke 
wrathfully. A guard came to inform him that smok- 
ing was not allowed. 

“And I smoke!” 

“Will you be so kind as to go down to the ground 
floor? It is forbidden here.” 

“And I smoke!” 

“If that’s it I’m sorry, but I shall have to call the 
commissary.” 

Don Massimo sprang towards him like a serpent. 

“And I will smoke as long as I please, before all 
the courts of the Kingdom of ils Do you under- 
stand what I mean?” 

And with his impertinent cigarette between his thin 
lips, he walked away leaving the poor guard staring 
after him, not knowing what to do. 

At the entrance of Leonardo’s box Don Massimo 
met the Prince who was leaving. They passed each 
other without a sign. 

Antonella stood before the mirror. She had taken 
off her mask, and was powdering her face. 

“Don Massimo,” she said sarcastically, “I have 
something to say to you.” 

“Not here, I beg you,” said Caddtlo with a shrug. 

“No, not here, surely. Tomorrow, tomorrow. And 
where is my husband?” 
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“That imbecile? How should I know? He is danc-. 
ing.” 

“And my father?” 

“Passadonato? I saw him a little while ago; he 
was dragging those two drunken women around. 
Passadonato will finish in jail tonight, I swear.” 

“Will you please go and look for him?” 

“T hope you don’t wish to be left alone again.” 

“Very well,” said Antonella, shrugging her shoul- 
ders in ber turn, “‘in that case I will go myself.” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Then you must go.” 

Luckily just at that moment Rainiero arrived; red- 
faced, panting, happy as in the wild carnival times of 
old when he was a bachelor and a cavalry officer. 

“What now?” he demanded innocently, “what has 
happened?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Caddulo pleasantly. 

He glanced sidewise at Antonella, and went away 
to look for Leonardo. 

When they were alone Antonella took her husband’s 
hand, drew him to the back of the box, and put her 
arm around his neck. 

“Where have you been?” 

“Dancing.” 

“Why not dance with me?” 

“You don’t want me to.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“T thought so,” he replied. 

“Tell me,” said Antonella, leaning against her hus- 
band, “tell me, is there someone here that you are 
fond of?” 

“No one, I swear to you. I only wanted to dance.” 


t 
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“And I, tell me—are you still fond of me?” 

“Of you? Why do you ask such a question?” 

“Who knows?” 

He did not reply, and his face grew suddenly dark. 
He took his wife in his arms with silent desire. She 
seemed again to him the “pretty girl” of those days 
back there in his small lieutenant’s quarters, when it 
was a sort of torment to kiss her lips. 

“Why do you ask such a question?” he repeated in 
a different tone, looking down at her lovely breast 
which rose softly under the folds of her violet domino 
as he pressed her to him. 

“Nero,” she whispered, closing her eyes. 

He pressed his mouth to hers, and slowly kissed 
her shining teeth between her moist lips, almost 
drunken with her breath. Her agile, nervous form 
yielded to his caress. She gave herself to him un- 
resistingly. 

“You haven’t answered me,” she murmured. 

“What? What is it you want to know?” 

“If you like me.” 

He passed his lips slowly over her forehead, over 
her sombre face, over her trembling eyelids, her warm 
nostrils, the velvet lobes of her ears, over her rounded 
throat in one long kiss, before he anwered : 

“Ves 199 

‘Antonella laughed, a gutteral, wild laugh, exposing 
the inside of her moist mouth almost as if she were 
naked and unashamed. Perhaps she too dreamed 
again in that moment, under the shadow of her dark 
lashes, of that September afternoon in the golden 
twilight of the dying sun, in that little, far-off cham- 
ber. To see him, so young and beautiful, with another 
woman in the music and fever of carnival, to see him 
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happy again as when she called him her lover, to see 
how attractive he was to other women,—this was, per- 
haps, the way she would love him best. 

She put her hand on his head, and ran her fingers 
through his hair. 

“What is it?” 

“Tell me something else.” 

“Do you like me better than anyone else?” 

“Yes, yes, more than anyone!” 

“Then let us go away, us two, alone—as we used to 
—do you want to?” 

“As we used to?” 

“Ves.” 

“Ves,” 

They ran down the stairs laughing with their arms 
around each other. Never since they became lovers 
had their hearts beat so madly. Once in the street 
they hurried along the wall. Some urchins, seeing the 
violet hood swollen by the wind, danced about them 
and followed them. 

“Let me have the lady,” cried a monkey of twelve 
not three feet high, who held a cigarette between his 
lips. 

He tried to take the mask which Antonella held in 
her hand. Rainiero gave him a lift with his foot, and 
he bounded three times like a rubber ball. They 
laughed. ' 

“Where shall we go?” 

“Where you please.” 

“T don’t want to go home.” 

“No, let’s have some supper. I am hungry.” 

“So. am.[.” 

They called a closed carriage, and nestled down 
close together in silence, exchanging the imperfect 
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caresses that take place behind the patient backs of 
nocturnal cab-drivers. There was a sort of bitter pleas- 
ure in their uncomfortable situation, like two lovers 
in a public cab. 

They hurriedly entered an equivocal inn which was 
famous for its highly seasoned crabs, and its broad 
divans. Rainiero ordered a complicated supper, and 
when it was on the table he sent the waiter away and 
locked the door. 

Bursts of laughter came from the next room where 
people were eating. They heard high, excited voices, 
the jangling of broken glass, and hands clapping bare 
flesh. It was very warm. The walls were hung with 
imitation Persian tapestries, and there was a large, 
soft divan at one side. The lights were shaded by a 
fringe of colored beads. The purple crabs were steam- 
ing in a kettle. 

Rainiero began to kiss her wrathfully, joyfully, im- 
petuously. A mirror, not suspended vertically, but 
inclined a little, hung over the divan watching them. 

“Listen, Nero, my head is full of strange ideas to- 
nights ci.” 

“Let me hear them.” 

“T can’t tell you, you would think that I was really 
a woman without shame.” 

“But that is how I love you.” 

“Yes, but afterward?” 

“Afterward I would love you more.” 

Antonella laughed. 

“Let us eat the crabs.” 

“T will fish some out for you.” 

“Yes, give me some—taste them.” 

“They’re good.” 

“Oh, how hot they are! Give mea drink. Give mea 
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drink. I am so thirsty. Give me another crab. How 
good they are! Give me a kiss—another—another .. . 
no, there’s the mirror, don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“Well, then?” 

“Shut your eyes.” 

“T can’t shut my eyes.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I like to open them.” 

He had bared her arm and shoulder. She was daz- 
zling like an ear of corn, partly husked. She laughed, 
and sparkled, and bloomed like a magnificent rose. 
There was not the least blot on her white nudity ex- 
cept the dark shadow of her arm pit, behind her beau- 

_tiful breast. She saw her reflection in the mirror, 
bright, velvet-soft, convulsed with laughter. 

“Give me a drink, I am thirsty,—anrd now caress 
me. Let me drink from your lips. Don’t you see how 
thirsty Iam? I want to tell you something, Nero. You 
don’t know how many times I have silently longed...” 

“Yes? But why did you not tell me?” 

“Because sometimes I felt as if I hated you. Oh, 
you can never understand certain things, for you... 
naturally, you don’t understand anything.” 

“Why do I not understand?” 

“T mean that you do not know,—that there are 
things that you do not know. Because, you see, a 
woman is different. She gives, and a man does not 
understand. She refuses, and he does not understand. 
Sometimes they are married, and he does not under- 
stand. And then it happens that... but I am cold, 
give me something to cover myself.” 

He bent over her bare shoulder, covering himself 
still more with powder. 
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“That’s better.” She passed her hand caressingly 
over his eyes, his mouth, his forehead. “That’s better.” 

“You see this evening, no, it’s useless, you would 
never understand.” 

“So you really think that I don’t understand any- 
thing?” 

“Almost nothing, but never mind! Only when you 
danced with that Venetian I felt something dreadful, 
perhaps it was not jealousy...” 

“No? And what then?” 

“Joy! Yes, a certain joy, a tormenting joy, because 
I felt that you were not my husband, but that you 
were once more—do you remember, that Lieutenant 
Gilli, who used to come to see me. You cannot under- 
stand these things, as you will never understand why 
I want to love you differently to-night, almost as if 
you were still my sweetheart. Don’t you like it?” 

“Yes, I like it, but I want to know one thing. Why 
were you with the other man, and who was he?” 

She moved restlessly in his arms. 

“What has that to do with us now? Was I not the 
first to put my arms around your neck? Do not ask 
me anything. Perhaps, sometime, you will wnder- 
stand.” * 

“But what are you saying?” 

“Oh, Nero, if you do not give me a drink, I shail go 
to sleep. Don’t let us talk any more. Put your arms 
around me, and hold me close; tell me that you love 
me. Nothing more. I want nothing more.” 

“But if I want something?” 

“You? Well, I will not answer.” 

“Why not?” 

“I do not want to. It is not necessary. Perhaps I 
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hated you, it’s true, because I doubted you. Listen, 
Nero, do you know how to dance the maxixe?” 

Veg.” 

“So do I. Shall we dance it when we go back to the 
theatre?” 

“Tf you want to.” 

“And we will put on our masks?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And now let me sleep a little.” 

“Sleep? How?” 

“Put your lips softly on mine, so,—I must tell you 
something else. I am not always good. Strange ideas 
come to me that I never had before. Perhaps I have 
read them in some book. You never read books, do 
you?” 

“i?-Ohb, nol’ 

“You do well. If you knew what I think, some- 
times...” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Oh, it can’t be told, I would never have the cour- 
age. You have never yet been my lover.” 

“Never?” 

“No, this is the first time that I really kiss you, the 
very first time. I was asleep, but now I am awake. It 
is dreadful. You cannot imagine. Tell me the truth. 
There is something that torments me, and I want to 
know,—but I am sure that you will not tell me the 
truth.” 

“What is it?” 

“You married me because you were forced to,—isn’t 
it true? You did not really love me.” 

“You are mad, Nennella! You are mad!” 

“Oh, you liked me, vaguely, for a month or so, and 
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then you would have had a lady for a mistress, as you 
used to do at first, always changing. But you had to 
marry me, and then you didn’t care for me.” 

“What can I say, Nennella, who has put these ideas 
into your head? Don Massimo?” 

“Oh, let him alone! Don’t say anything more, be 
silent. Kiss me, and let us talk no more. You are a 
child ; don’t you know that you are really a child?” 

“Perhaps, since you say so; and what’s more, since 
you became my wife, we have never been honest with 
each other.” 

“T love you.” 

“And I love you.” 

“Then be silent. What are they doing in there? 
Quarrelling?” 

“Probably.” 

“But they are breaking the glasses!’ 

“They will pay for them.” 

“What are you eating?” 

“A mandarin.” 

“Why don’t you give me some? Oh, how sweet! 
What sweet mandarins they have here. Did I rumple 
your hair?” 

“Rumple it some more.” 

“Why are you so blond?” 

“Who knows, Nennella? Perhaps even my mother 
didn’t do it on purpose.” 

“Was your mother beautiful?” 

“What will you want to know next?” 

“Tt’s curiosity, I know, but tell me. Was she beau- 
tiful?” 

“Very lovely, poor soul, but leave the dead in 
peace.” 
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“T do not even remember my mother! How sad it is 
—I want to weep...” 

“To weep? What in the world do you mean! We 
had better go away.” 

“No, no, we are very comfortable here, I will not 
weep at all, I would rather drink. Give me an iced 
drink, as cold as snow; it stings, it’s good. Let me 
drink it from your lips, slowly—slowly. My head is 
whirling, don’t you see how dizzy I am? Are you 
dizzy, too?” 

“Not yet.” 

They drank together, a long and infinite draught. 

Here in his wife’s arms he found for the first time 
the mistress he had always sought. He seemed to 
violate again that virginity of spirit that would al- 
ways be born again, when that of the flesh had de- 
parted forever. A new life breathed from her mouth, 
the perfume of her beauty dazzled him; it was the 
most beautiful experience of his life, the rarest delight 
that he had ever felt. And all this, which neither of 
them could have explained, was born in a moment, 
between a word and a kiss, in the wild breath of the 
carnival. That which occurs in most marriages had 
happened to them: when, in place of love that has 
proved a delusion, there is substituted, with the com- 
plicity of both, the obscure exasperation of vice. It is 
usually the husband who makes his wife a courtesan, 
and sometimes the wife abandons herself with all the 
ardor of a lascivious and docile nature. But for them 
this complicity happened before they had ceased to 
love—it was rather born of love, as if they both re- 
pented not having yet drained to its dregs the in- 
toxicating chalice of their love. 
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The dark rings of her loosened hair lay on the soft 
cushions, moving slightly like something alive and 
happy, glistening like some dark rainbow, and form- 
ing a strong contrast with her warm pallor. The 
dusky waves swept over her bare throat. Her rounded 
breasts seemed to be uplifted by rosy, barely per- 
ceptible pinnacles. Her knees were lost to sight in a 
white labyrinth of lace and silk. She was trembling 
down to the slender tendons of her smooth ankles. 
Now and then she lifted her white arms, moving her 
fingers restlessly, while, with her body curving volup- 
tuously in a joy not yet complete, she still offered 
herself, like a wondrous flower full of pollen. 

Bending over, the mirror watched her. There was a 
dim light in the room which was full of reflections 
from the colored beads, of the spicy odors of their sup- 
per, and a haunting breath of habitual wantonness. 

She reawakened in the officer’s mind vivid mem- 
ories of other gay suppers. He heard again from her 
lips indistinct intonations that had remained in his 
memory like an unbelievably pleasant music. He rec- 
ognized certain involuntary gestures of the woman 
created for pleasure who, in cool blood, considers love 
a merchandise, but who forgets herself suddenly in 
her cups, and, like a genial tradeswoman, makes a 
present of her wares. 

He was not made to understand the affection of a 
romantic girl, or the honest affection of a timid wife. 
He wanted a woman like this, who even in the mar- 
riage bed recalled the atmosphere of the café-concert, 
who spoke, even in conjugal love, in the accents of the 
public dancer, and who could set her foot upon her 
modesty as upon a burnt-out cigarette that no one 
lights again, that is thrown away. 
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And lo, he had suddenly found all this in the arms 
of his wife, on a carnival night, when he thought his 
love for her was dead. 

There are many serious things in this life that are 
less important than a glass of champagne, a cooked 
crab, and a two-step. 


IV 


T seven the next morning Passadonato was driv- 

ing around Rome, perfectly drunk, buried be- 

tween the Turk and the Andalusian who were in the 
same condition. 

He had lost his hat, his collar button, his memory, 
and his equilibrium. He still had his half-empty port- 
folio, and some picturesque remnants of his black 
domino. He had composed a song with the names of 
Carmen and Cinzia, and all three, riding through the 
streets with their arms around each other, were sing- 
ing it at the tops of their voices to the tune of the 
“Ciociara.” 

The driver had borne much, but he finally lost his 
patience and insisted upon their getting out, menac- 
ing them with his whip handle. So Passadonato un- 
loaded his ladies, whose wigs were over their ears, 
and whose faces were covered with streaks of dried 
paint. He made a solemn speech to the driver while 
he searched his pockets for money with uncertain 
fingers. They then called another carriage, telling the 
driver to take them to the Vatican because they 
wanted to see the Pope about the conversion of the 
Turk, who wished to become a Catholic immediately. 
They dumped themselves down in a heap on the 
cushions, and rode away singing. 
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Meanwhile the fresh morning air began to clear 
their muddled brains. The Andalusian, who was very 
small and therefore could hold less wine, had not 
drunk as much as the others. She was, therefore, the 
first to remember where she lived. 

It was a long distance away, but they arrived at 
last. They started up the stairs still singing as loudly 
as possible and clinging to each other’s arms, so happy 
that they almost wept. They sat down every four or 
five steps, until the portress, a Hercules of a woman, 
came after them brandishing a broom. This induced 
them to complete the ascent. 

But when they arrived at the landing the key could 
not be found. They searched themselves, and they 
searched each other, while shedding floods of tears. 
Then the Andalusian, whose presence of mind was 
wonderful, leaned over the railing and began to shout: 

“Bersabea! Oh, Bersabea, the key!” 

All three leaned over the railing with tears and 
lamentations that would have touched a heart of 
stone. 

“Bersabea! Oh, Bersabea, the key!” 

This continued until the Herculean lady came up, 
broom in hand, and, cursing them roundly, opened 
the door. 

When, in the dim light of the room, they saw their 
big, hospitable bed, littered with a disorderly mass of 
many-colored petticoats, a pair of walking hats and a 
marabou boa, they threw themselves down on it like 
three sacks and were asleep in an instant. 

A ray of sunlight peeped through the shutters, 
glittered on the brass half-moons which decorated the 
Turkish costume, and was lost in the white feathers 
of the marabou boa. 
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But that good soul, Don Massimo Caddtlo, went 
home gloomily from the carousal. He had searched 
long and in vain for the protagonists of his sad carni- 
val. 

About six o’clock in the morning he went to Gilli’s 
home and roused the portress from her slumbers to 
ask if they had come home. She replied that she had, 
as yet, seen no one. 

“But where in damnation could they be? Still 
dancing? Had they run away? Had a tragedy oc- 
curred ?” 

He never knew. 

With a shrug he lit the fortieth cigarette of his un- 
lucky carnival, looked at the fast-brightening sky, and 
said to himself with bitter philosophy: 

“My dear Baron.” (He was in the habit of using 
his title when he conversed with his noble self.) “My 
dear Baron, let them both go to the devil! Go home, 
and sleep in peace!” 

In peace? It’s easy to say! Don Massimo hardly 
slept at all, and in his brief slumbers he dreamed of 
dark misfortunes. 

But he was very anxious to know how matters 
stood. He arose at two o’clock, and set out for the 
Gilli’s residence. From plump Venanzio, a philos- 
opher in livery, he acquired some information: 

“We have not yet seen Signor Leonardo.” 

“Good! He is in Turkey.” 

Sin ete 

“Or in Spain. Go on.” 

“The Countess is sleeping. The Count has or- 
dered a bath at three, and a horse at four.” 

“T see, I see. And when did they return this morn- 
ing?’ 
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“About seven o’clock.” 

“Together?” 

“Certainly ...and...” 

“Courage, good man, proceed. is 

“Tt is a delicate matter, Signor Barone, but just the 
same I believe, God willing, that they are sharing the 
same room again.” 

“Splendid! Splendid!” said Caddtlo, with a 
whistle of surprise. 

“You know,” said fat Venanzio, with a servant’s 
wisdom, “it makes for peace, and it’s better for the 
servants.” 

Don Massimo went for a shave. Then, feeling hun- 
gry, he went to the Green Circle and ordered two 
ham sandwiches and a glass of port,—red, for he did 
not like white port, and this elixir of the generous 
grape comforted his weary stomach. 

He glanced rapidly over the Giornale d’Italia, and 
looked at the Italie for a few moments. He criticized 
benevolently a move made by Commander Puricelli, 
who was playing checkers, divided fifty lire equally 
between two gaming tables, and lost it all the first 
time to Pedrito Boron, from the Argentine, who was 
winning at baccarat. 

“Caramba! que manita!” grumbled Caddulo in per- 
fect Spanish, and went his way. 

“My dear Baron,” he said to himself as he descended 
the stairs, “I do not approve of you. You have lost 
fifty good friends; and you know that these cursed 
ranchmen have the devil at their fingers’ ends. You’re 
served just right! Now we will take a walk until 
five o’clock.” 

At five o’clock he was again before Gilli’s door. 
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“Well, Venanzio, what news? Has the old man 
come home?” 

“A few moments ago, Don Massimo. He was a sight, 
believe me! He has gone to bed with the stomach- 
ache.” 

“And the Signora?” 

“The Signora made a scene, and then Malvina put 
hot cloths on his stomach. Now she is combing the 
Countess’ hair.” 

And the Count?” 

Venanzio mounted an imaginary horse. 

“He gallops.” 

“Good, good. Tell the Signora that I am here.” 

He went into the drawing-room, changed the posi- 
tion of some articles that were not arranged in accord- 
ance with his taste, drew down one of the shades, put 
an anise seed into his mouth, read the catalog of a 
glass factory, and filled his cigarette case as full as 
possible. 

Then since he was still kept waiting, he went 
through the apartment to the door of Antonella’s 
dressing room and knocked lightly. 

“May I come in?” 

“For pity’s sake! Just a moment!” 

“Ah, very well.” 

He heard the tinkle of hairpins on the dressing 
table. 

“How do you do, Don Massimo,” said the “pretty 
girl” cheerfully. 

“Headache!” he replied briefly. 

“Malvina, give me my gown.” 

Hearing this he put his eye to the keyhole, but he 
could not see anything. 
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“Did you enjoy yourself last night?” inquired An- 
tonella. 

“So, so, and you?” 

“Oh, very much indeed!” 

“Ah 27? 

“T said ‘very much indeed.’ ” 

“T see. I, too, was almost wild with joy. But where 
did you go when you disappeared?” 

“That is a mystery.” 

“Did you have supper?” 

“Indeed we did—a delicious supper!” 

“But where?” 

“That is the mystery.” 

“And with whom?’ 

“Idem.” 

“With Rainiero?” 

Ste? 

The door opened suddenly and she stood before 
him, fresh from her toilet, perfumed and charming. 

“Good afternoon! You will do me a great favor by 
taking your leave.” 

“Why?” 

“Just for a change. I really do not want to see your 
face to-day.” 

Don Massimo began to laugh. 

“And our dear Papa?” 

Antonella laid her hand on her stomach and said: 

“Cramps. At his age it is no wonder that those 
two women have made him sick. Malvina, go and 
change his compress.” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Now, Don Massimo, come here.” 

They went back to the drawing-room. Antonella 
put a flower in her mouth, biting the stem, and then 
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standing straight in front of him she said very 
calmly: 

“You are the vilest man whom I have ever known.” 

“Eh! What? What is this?” 

“Yes, that is what I mean.” 

She waited a moment, and then looking sternly at 
him with her dark, shining eyes, she continued : 

“If you should ever again dare anything remotely 
similar to what you did last night, or if you say one 
word to Rainiero, or anyone else, I swear to you, Don 
Massimo, that your career of equilibrist is finished. A 
woman who knows what she is doing is telling you 
this, believe me. Good evening.” 

Psu ... . ANLONCLAN Isa. - 

“Good evening, we shall see you at dinner, shall we 
not?” she added quickly, changing her voice as she 
saw fat Venanzio in the corridor. 


Vv 


| plan was a very pretty girl. Luckily for him 
Caddulo realized this one day when he had gone 
to the sewing-room, not only to have a button re- 
placed, but for a little chat with her. 

She was wearing a white lace apron over her black 
dress, and her twenty years lay very lightly upon her. 
She wore a black velvet ribbon in her yellow hair, 
and solely by the way she walked one would not be 
mistaken in thinking that she did not visit her mother 
on her days out. Then, too, she was from Bologna, a 
city where girls not only learn many mysterious 
things, but do them very well. 

With much gravity Malvina put on her thimble, 
made a knot at one end of her black thread, and hold- 
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ing her lower lip between her white teeth began to 
sew on the button. 

“Oh, if I had a little maid like you, what a blessing 
it would be for my poor wardrobe!” 

Malvina colored slightly, and turned up her little, 
pointed nose. 

“Everything is in disorder with us bachelors. The 
laundress tears our clothes, and the landlady mends 
them like an orderly.” 

“Why not get some one who understands how to 
mend?” 

“That’s easy to say, but I never have time. When 
there’s no woman in the house everything goes to ruin. 
It’s a shame, for I like nice linen.” 

“Yes, your shirts are very fine, but they are ironed 
badly.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t mention the laundress! 
After she has washed them five or six times the collars 
cut my neck like a saw, and a forty-franc shirt is only 
fit for the rag man.” 

“Tt’s a shame, Signor Barone.” 

“Yes indeed, if I had two little hands like yours, 
two pretty little hands like yours, and I don’t say it 
to flatter you.” 

“Oh, Signor Barone, you know when one must 
work...” 

“No, no, let me see them.” He took one of Mal- 
vina’s hands, holding it delicately in his well-mani- 
cured fingers. “I swear to you that many ladies would 
go a long way with a pair of extremities like yours. 
One sees certain hands in society, my dear, that give 
one the doldrums. And sometimes one has to kiss 
them, that’s the worst of it; while yours, for example, 
one would be delighted to kiss.” 
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“Signor Barone, it is finished: you will never lose 
that button again.” 

“Too bad! I shall tear off a button every day, so 
that you can sew it on again.” 

“Oh, how you talk!” 

“Certainly I shall; here, let me see if there isn’t an- 
other coming off.” 

“No, they’re all fast, Signor Barone, let them 
alone.” 

He put his elbows on the sewing table and gazed at 
her insidiously through his monocle. 

“Tell me, Malvina, how many days do you have off 
every week?” 

“Thursday and Sunday, Signor Barone, and some- 
times I am free on other days, when the Signora goes 
out.” 

“Good! Very good! Will you do me a favor?” 

“Willingly, if I can.” 

“T have two chests full of clothes that I cannot 
wear, all good and new. You know how it is. One 
needs a button, another a few stitches, or the lining 
is ripped, or perhaps a buckle is loose,—in short, all 
those little things that make it impossible to wear a 
garment, but which a few moments with needle and 
thread will set right. Will you come and look my 
wardrobe over some day when you have an hour to 
spare? Come any time that suits your convenience.” 

Malvina began to laugh, smoothing her apron with 
her pretty hands. 

“But, Signor Barone, you will understand .. .” 

“Tt won’t be necessary to say anything about it 
here; it will be, of course, an opportunity to add some- 
thing to your income. I am not hard to please. You 
would do me a real service. My socks, for example, 
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really I am desperate at the condition of my socks.” 
“Yes, I know, the threads will break sometimes.” 
“But they break all the time, not sometimes, my 
dear Malvina, they break all the time. And when 
there is a hole, farewell! Then it isn’t just my socks. 
Believe me, it would make me happy if you would look 
over my linen from time to time.” 

Malvina laughed again, putting her hands in the 
pockets of her pretty apron. 

“Well, well, I will think about it.” 

He took her chin in two fingers, and with an irre- 
sistible gaze behind his shining monocle informed her 
of the street, the number, and the floor of his habita- 
tion. 

VI 


RINCE LANZO EQUICOLA had made up his 

mind that he loved her. When a man close to fifty 
makes up his mind in such a case, it happens some- 
times, unluckily for him, that the poor man falls in 
love in earnest. 

He was waiting for her. 

It was a March afternoon, but very warm, and as 
red with sunlight as if it were summer. Prince Lanzo 
no longer remembered that he had a wife as gray and 
solemn as the portraits of his ancestors in their an- 
tique frames, that his first born son was at Tor di 
Quinto, and that the second was at the Naval School. 
Neither did he remember that he had, in his patrician 
home, a pretty daughter ready for a husband. He 
only remembered that Antonella had said: “Saturday, 
at four, I will come.” 

It was already a quarter after four, it was Satur- 
day, and he was waiting. 
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From crystal and silver vases the perfume of the 
most delicate flowers in Rome filled the air. While 
he waited Prince Lanzo had been weak enough to 
look in the mirror three times. It seemed to him that 
a beautiful woman might still run her fingers through 
his silver hair with a certain pleasure. His heart 
leaped high in his breast, and he felt himself young 
enough to defy the assaults of time. 

Even Antonella’s heart was beating wildly, and 
she felt almost like weeping, although she did not 
fear or hesitate. It was the first time that she had 
so left her husband’s house, and whether it be for 
affection, for love of intrigue, or for distraction, this 
is never an unimportant moment in a woman’s life. 
She had planned this adventure for long, and with 
the greatest care. She went of her free will, and with 
the consent of her reason, but her heart beat wildly, 
nevertheless, for it was the first time. 

But it was in a very different state of mind when, 
in those far-off days, Passadonato’s daughter eluded 
the vigilance of her father to go in haste and fear to 
the cavalry officer’s rooms. This time it was an am- 
biguous sensation of pride and remorse, a suspicion 
of something unknown compounded with the sudden, 
altogether feminine fear that she would not be able 
to act her part like “a real lady.” She knew she would 
have before her a man who, in looking at her, and 
listening to her, in criticising her person and her spirit 
might make some comparison which would be fatal 
for her, and her voice trembled as she said with a 
faint blush: 

“You see, I am here.” 

She looked around the room uneasily, and thought 
that her agitation must be caused by the heavy per- 
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fume of the flowers. But she was really thinking of 
Rainiero, and also of her father, her rough, savage 
father, who professed with rude sincerity an honor all 
his own, but who could always be depended upon, solid 
as a rock. Moreover, it seemed to her that Passa- 
donato’s daughter, in going to the house of a Roman 
prince, no matter how deeply in love or how humble 
he might be, was going to a natural enemy. 

This thought revived her vanishing courage. She 
laughed a little, a laugh that rose from the surface 
of her spirit, looked at Prince Lanzo’s beautiful silver 
hair, and suddenly realized that all her doubts had 
fled. 

“Ts this the house where you receive your mis- 
tresses?” she demanded gaily. 

“Why do you say that?” 

She stood with her elbows on the back of an arm 
chair, and appeared to be occupied in watching her 
swinging purse of gold and platinum, with its clasp 
studded with diamonds. 

“Do you know that this is the first time?” 

He looked at her silently, with a sorrowful, loving 
smile on his pale face. 

“T will not deceive you, Your Highness, I do not 
yet love you.” 

“T know it, Antonella, and you may never feel any- 
thing but a passing friendship for me, the friendship 
of a lovely woman for a man whose head is almost 
white. I ask you only not to laugh if I illude myself 
by hoping that our friendship may, in time, become 
an intimate one, the semblance of love, even if it can 
never be the reality.” 

She interrupted him, saying with a smile: 
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“T almost turned back many times while I was on 
the way.” 

Why??? 

“It seemed absurd, and really dreadful to go to 
some one who had followed me in the street, and. 
whom I had only known at the carnival. Don’t you 
think so?” 

She said this affably without looking at him, twist- 
ing the chain of her purse around her long fingers. 
He could not hide his confusion. 

“Have I behaved so badly?” 

“Your Highness, I venture to say that you did well, 
because nevertheless, I have come. It was very 
simple.” 

“I do not believe that you really think so, Anto- 
nella, otherwise you would not be here.” 

“Your Highness is mistaken. Women follow most: 
willingly those who treat them badly, but who do it 
with elegance. ‘Respect’ is a word freely used, but of 
little importance, and I am far from reproving you if 
you did not think it necessary to have much for me.” 

As she spoke she touched the flowers lingeringly, 
with an air of extreme frivolity, and repressed melan- 
choly. She continued with an air of timid bravery 
and crafty sincerity. 

“You know also that I am not here to become your 
mistress, or at least I know, now, that I did not come. 
for that.” 

“And why do you know it just now?” 

“Because I am conscious of an inward rebellion 
against myself, and a little against you, too, just be- 
eause I find myself in this house. I declare to you: 
that I do not remember how I came.” 

“Are you so sorry?” 
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“Not that; it is not repentance at all; only I ask 
myself in astonishment, with a sort of irritation, why 
I have allowed myself to be brought to the verge of 
dishonesty without even the pretense of love.” 

He replied incredulously : 

“No, Antonella, there is another reason. There is 
between us something more invincible than agitation 
or irritation, or the remorse of the first time; there 
is, as I have said to you, my white hair.” 

“Oh, Your Highness, you underrate yourself dread- 
fully,” she exclaimed laughing, and added: “Perhaps 
you do not consider that to abandon one’s self to a 
lover may be the simplest, as it may be the most diffi- 
cult thing in love. For example, I could not give 
myself to a man who could forget me, and you only 
want me in order to forget me. As yet you only 
want me in a way that is offensive to me; you do not 
love me, but the pleasure I can give you.” 

“No!” he said impetuously, “No! I love you as 
if I were twenty, as if life were beginning for me, and 
you know it, too, you are perfectly sure of it, although 
it appears to amuse you not to believe me!” 

She drew her arched eyebrows close together, frown- 
ing darkly. 

“Your Highness,” she said in a changed voice, “will 
you show me your house?” 

“Willingly.” 

They left the room. Waves of light entered the 
building from the surrounding garden, and the sun’s 
rays danced over the tapestries. A guilty silence 
seemed to fill the quiet, empty rooms; something sub- 
tle and insidious, an ambiguous, indefinable chill fil- 
tered through the solitude. The Prince said, 

“When you can give me a little hour out of your 
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life, when you, perhaps, feel a little sad or solitary, 
or if you should only want a word of love, a moment 
of that intimacy which is not possible everywhere, 
and often not even in one’s own home, remember, An- 
tonella, that I shall never tire of waiting for you, 
and above all, remember that you are my only beauty, 
and my only love.” 

As he talked he bent over her almost touching her. 
Behind them, between the blown curtains, a balcony 
opened out over the deserted garden. The stones were 
yellow with rust, and the ivy clung to the railing 
with a sort of wooden, decrepit force. Before them 
their shadows lay on the shining floor, surrounded 
by a circle of light like a pool of flame burning 
silently, then breaking into rainbow colors. She 
watched their long shadows while she said: 

“Your Highness .. .” 

“Antonella?” 

“No, I cannot say it!” 

“Why not?” 

“Not yet, it is too soon, and yet, I do not know.” 

He took her hands and held them close, trembling 
silently with love and desire. 

“You can confide in me what you could not say 
to any other living soul, and I know that I can under- 
stand you better than anyone else.” 

“Your Highness,” she said firmly and deliberately, 
“T wish that you might help me to extricate myself 
from the life [lead. I amin despair. You are strong 
and wise, you say that you love me. You can show 
me the way.” 

He drew her to him quickly and lovingly. “My 
only happiness would be to do something for you. 
Why do you despair? Your husband. . .?” 
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“Yes, and the other, my father, everything!” she 
said brusquely, in a low tone. 

“Then you would like. . .” 

“Yes! free myself from them, be myself, love some- 
thing, some one.” 

She met his gaze frankly, but his eyes were dazzled ; 
he only saw a dark and splendid light. There was no 
other sound but the trembling of Antonella’s bracelets 
on her restless arms. 

“And could you love me?” he said with a shiver, 
“for the love of God answer me truly, Antonella! 
Could you love me even if—even if I am no longer 
young?” 

She raised her face to his pale lips as if she wished 
to kiss him and, smiling, closed her eyes. Then in 
a warm breath that beat against his cheek she said: 

“T am, perhaps, an unnatural woman, but I could 
only love a man who had been loved by many others 
before me. His real fascination and his real youth 
for me would be the sweet languor which love imparts. 
If this were not so, why should I have come?” 

He bent under her words as if under the weight 
of a caress, as if under a long, perverse, voluptuous 
kiss. 

There was not a sound in the deserted garden 
closed round by its mouldering walls, sleeping under 
the peace of its ancient trees. The clamor of life was 
stilled by the barrier of those cold stones. From 
where they were standing there was nothing to be 
seen but an old red roof with a weather vane on the 
tallest chimney, and above that a patch of brilliant 
sky across which the swallows darted like black ar- 
rows. 

She began to relate a long, long story, speaking 
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slowly in veiled tones, while he gently pushed her 
hair back from her forehead. She had taken off her 
hat and gloves. Her round white arms, covered by 
an almost imperceptible down, were bare to the 
elbows; her neck, encircled by a double row of shin- 
ing pearls, showed white above the lace of her collar. 

Now and then as she spoke the cruel white edges of 
her teeth were visible. The lobes of her ears were 
red and velvety like two minute ripe peaches. Under 
her troubled brow her dark eyebrows were outlined in 
two slender, perfect arches. The splendor of her 
stormy eyes lightened her grave face. As she spoke 
she watched herself in a mirror across the room, and 
occasionally powdered her face mechanically with 
a puff that was rolled in her handkerchief. 

It was a long, slow, complicated story. She talked 
of herself and of others; of others and herself. Now 
and then she spoke of love, as if inadvertently, and 
hurried away from the subject. 

She was incredibly modest in relating to this man 
who loved her the sorrows of a beautiful woman mis- 
understood. She played with love as if she had never 
done anything else in her whole life; she made him 
feel the power of her beauty; she drew him to the 
verge of her femininity; she made him dizzy. It was 
as if she wished to bewitch him with her voice,. to 
intoxicate him little by little with her perfume. 

At certain moments it seemed even to her that she 
was speaking truthfully; in fact, a woman always 
speaks truthfully when she gives reins to her fancy. 

From the quiet garden closed round by its moulder- 
ing walls, waves of perfume rose from the cassia flow- 
ers. The flaring blossoms of a great magnolia close 
to the window were like the white wings of sleeping 
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swans. There was a tremor in the air that drifted 
through the wavering window as if it were overladen 
with the perfume of Spring. In that house, at that 
moment, no woman could have resisted the tender 
violence of a fascinating lover, for the greatest charm. 
of love is its swift coming, drowning all fear in the 
poetry of life. 

If Prince Lanzo had been twenty, or even thirty, 
and had profited suddenly by that sincere comedy, 
by that counterfeit emotion which ended by agitating 
even its author, if he had taken her by her white 
shoulders with one of those sudden impulses which 
please while they offend, with a brutality that wounds 
and delights, he might have sent her away contented 
and punished, with hatred in her soul. 

But Prince Lanzo on this occasion was not twenty, 
nor thirty; and he gave her time to notice that the 
sun was setting behind a flaming rampart; that the 
evening breeze was blowing through the trees in the 
garden, and that a thin white mist was drifting into 
the room. She rose to her feet quickly, put her hair 
in order, and said hurriedly: 

“Poor me! How late it is! Your Highness, be 
good, I must go at once.” 

Outside in the heavy golden air the perfume of the 
yellow cassia bowers burned like the fire of the Spring- 
time. 

VII 


NTONELLA was reading a “Prix Goncourt” 
which was neither very stupid, nor very amus- 

ing, so that she was prevented from thinking of her 
own affairs, and yet could not pay any attention to- 
the book. They had had coffee in the drawing-room 
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after breakfast. Caddtlo had gone out a half hour 
before with Passadonato to show him some property 
on which he thought he could profitably lend a large 
sum, secured by a mortgage. 

It was then that Antonella had seated herself in 
a rocking chair and had begun to turn over the leaves: 
of the “Prix Goncourt.” She thought Rainiero had 
gone with them, and she was about to call for Mal- 
vina and arrange for the dress she would wear that: 
day: a delicious plum-colored suit with a jacket, an 
authentic Paquin, which she would wear with am 
afternoon hat of rough felt with Numidian plumes, a 
Lewis “creation,” just a little daring,—when instead 
Rainiero came in with an uncertain air. Seeing her 
he remarked, although the observation seemed super- 
fluous: 

“Ah, are you here?” 

“T think so,” replied Antonella, “if I am not mis- 
taken, I am here.” 

“And you are reading?” 

“Evidently.” 

“What are you reading?” 

She picked up the book that lay on her knees, and. 
rocking back and forth, began at the top of the page. 

“Their marriage was a love match, but M. Bethen- 
ard suffered with dyspepsia and cramps in his stom- 
ach. Clémence Bethenard had somewhat morose and 
erratic intestines. A ménage that lacks a good diges- 
tion is never a happy one. In fact, at the end of 
two years each of the Bethenards went to a man of 
law to see about a divorce.” 

“Poor Monsieur Bethenard !” 

“Poor Madame Clémence!” 

She closed the book. 
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Her husband looked out of the window. 

“What are you doing with your nose in the air?” 

“T was looking to see what the weather was like.” 
But suddenly he turned on his heel. 

“Listen! I would rather that you should know at 
onee. . .” 

PW hathis it??? 

“T am in trouble, and I don’t know what to do.” 

“What has happened?” 

“Tt is not my fault, or rather not entirely my fault, 
only it must be set right.” ~ 

“But what is it?” 

“Wait a moment, ’m going to tell you. You know 
with your father it will be a serious matter!’ 

“What has happened? Do you want money?” 

“No,—yes . . . worse than that!” 

“What do you mean? Have you been gambling?” 

“Worse. Day after tomorrow two notes come due 
that I gave to two usu— two good fellows here in 
Rome.” 

“Caspita!? exclaimed Antonella, “are you mad?” 

“But what could I do? I had no money, and I 
didn’t want to ask you for any. You know how it is 
with your father. There was a horse to pay for, 
Caddulo said ‘sign,’ and I signed.” 

“Rascal!” said Antonella through her clenched 
teeth. 

“Who?” 

“Caddtlo.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“But you, too—it’s no joke. ” 

“You are right.” 

““What horse must you pay for, if I may ask?” 

“Holiday, the one I am training for the races. 
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He is a wonderful jumper. He makes a clean jump of 
eight feet.” 

“Astonishing! My compliments. And he costs?” 

“What does it matter what he costs? I paid very 
little for him, considering what he is worth.” 

“Let us say rather that you have not, and never 
will pay for him. But tell me how much the notes 
are for, if you will not tell me what the horse cost.” 

Rainiero thrust his hands in his pockets and wrin- 
kled his nose. 

“It is an ugly business, my dear, the notes are for 
more than eighteen thousand francs.” 

“Bravo, Nero! Thank you! Now we're in for it.” 

“Why?” 

“T haven’t a penny, I warn you; and not only that, 
but I have bills for about twenty thousand lire for 
my father to pay.” 

“Brava! Let us put them with my notes, and you 
ask him for both of us at the same time.” 

“IT? You are crazy! I wouldn’t think of such a 
thing !” 

“Thanks.” 

“Not at all. Furthermore, you will have the kind- 
ness to say nothing about your notes to my father 
until he has paid my bills.” 

“As to that set your mind at rest; I shall not say 
a syllable.” 

“And as for you, you must use a little reason, my 
dear, you go too fast! Diavolo! Over eighteen thou- 
sand lire for a horse! He would have to jump more 
than eight feet to be worth that much!” 

“The devil take your eighteen thousand lire. In 
the first place I never saw more than two-thirds of it.” 

“And the rest?” 
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“The rest? Well, in the clutches of two thieves 
besides Don Massimo one is sure to come off badly.” 

“Then I must say you are a fool as well. But since 
you are so fortunate as to have nothing, you will do 
well not to pay anything to anybody. Then no one 
will give you any more horses, and my father will be 
spared expense.” 

“So that’s it, brava, you arrange things in a hurry. 
But we must see. . .” 

“Listen, Nero, don’t bother me, I am going out now, 
it is late.” 

“Do me a favor; help me just this once.” 

“No, my dear, I cannot. I would give it to you 
if I had it, but I am just as destitute as you are.” 

“Nennella, be kind! Please ask your father. If I 
speak to him there will be the devil to pay.” 

“It would be just the same if I spoke to him, you 
may be certain. Come with me, if you wish, I must 
dress.” 

“But we can’t talk. Malvina will be there.” 

“Well, then go away.” 

“How selfish you are.” 

“How brave you are! And besides, I would like 
to know how you spent all that money?” 

“IT will account for it immediately. Now see 
here...” 

“No, no, I haven’t the time now. Account for it 
to your dear Don Massimo, and let him attend to it.” 

“Brava! It was he who told me to come to you.” 

“Ah, yes? Very well! Now let me tell you that 
since Don Massimo told you to come to me, I wouldn’t 
listen to you if you begged me on your knees. Go 
away.” 

“Nennella, do me this favor!” 
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“T said no! Addio!” 

She rung her bell at length, and before it would 
have been possible for the maid to appear, began to 
exclaim impatiently: 

“Where is that wretched Malvina?” 


VItl 


T was fated that the matter should fall into the 
masterly hands of Baron Caddulo. It was not an 
easy undertaking to induce Leonardo Passadonato to 
pay eighteen thousand five hundred francs to two re- 
spectable usurers; it was rather an enterprise before 
which the boldest heart might well despair. 

But Don Massimo would have done this and much 
more to succor a friend. His tender heart knew no 
limits when it was a question of good works. In this 
hour of deep affliction Don Massimo displayed the 
helpful spirit of a sister of charity. 

He took Passadonato aside in what seemed to him 
a propitious moment and began to speak well of his 
son-in-law. 

“This dear fellow would be the happiest man in 
the world if he had a horse and a race course. He 
belongs on the back of a horse: when he was in the 
army there was no one who could jump like him. 
If he could win the King’s cup in the coming races, 
it would certainly be a great honor. Not only that, 
but such an event might be an advantage socially. 
His Majesty might summon him to the royal box, and 
then—and then—you know well, Cavalier, that the 
world judges by appearances! There are always, it 
is true, some who are more kingly than the king, but 
luckily there are but few of them, and who cares for 
their opinion?” 
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“Yes,” said Passadonato at this point, “ it would 
be a very fine thing if he should win the King’s cup, 
but if he would break his neck and be done with it, 
it would, perhaps, be still better.” 

“T doubt it, I doubt it very much,” observed Cad- 
dulo very calmly, ‘a live donkey is better than a dead 
doctor.” 

This was one of the days when he made great use 
of proverbs. 

“You talk extravagantly, but you do not really 
mean it, my dearest Cavalier, all the more because the 
boy, to tell the truth, does not deserve it. I will con- 
fess, my worthy Cavalier, that for some time I have 
completely changed my opinion about him. I will 
not affirm that he is a great man, but he has a heart 
as large as Saint Peter’s dome. With his horses, and 
his fine appearance, above all now that I have taught 
him what to wear, there’s no use denying it, Count 
Rainiero Gilli, of Montefalcone, is a truly ornamental 
husband.” 

“I see,” said Passadonato maliciously, “that in 
Naples those husbands who are entirely lacking in 
decency are called ornamental. In my opinion he 
is a hypocrite, and I cannot understand how my 
daughter ever fell in love with him.” 

“My dearest Cavalier, in these matters women rea- 
son in their own manner, and if you try to understand 
them you may have your trouble for your pains. For 
example, and I do not say it boastingly, I have always 
had a certain power over women .. .” 

“Oh, no doubt! You must have made a great 
slaughter among them.” 

“More or less, Cavalier, more or less. And with 
all that I could never understand whether they were 
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pleased with my appearance or my intelligence or 
with both together, or, as I am more inclined to be- 
lieve, with some hidden and irresistible charm.” 

“Do you want my opinion?” 

“Certainly! Let us hear it.” 

“You pleased by your ‘savoir faire’ because, with 
the women, when it is not a question of knowing how 
to give, a thing that would be unimaginable in your 
case, it is a question of knowing how to live. I take 
a short cut with women: ‘How much?’ ‘So much.’ I 
pay, and good night.” 

“In short, you are a business man, even in love.” 

“But—oh, a signore, too . . .” 

pede, Lal. 

“But I interrupted you, Don Massimo.” 

“To go back to the beginning, Rainiero has aston- 
ished me. He has not looked at another woman since 
he was married.” 

“That would be fine! Oh! Just let me catch him 
deceiving her. I would turn him out of the house be- 
fore you could say ‘Jack Robinson.’ I would let him 
go hungry until he had a cancer in his stomach!” 

“You are unjust to the boy, dear Cavalier.” 

“Tam unjust? And why?” 

“T meant that you do not like him; you always speak 
of him with rancor.” 

“Nooo ... not rancor, but it is true that when a 
person has ill-treated me, it’s hard for me to forget it.” 

“Now he has a great respect for you.” 

“That’s easy to understand. I hold the purse. Do 
you know, that’s a grand argument, the purse!” 

“Pooh! a grand argument .. . let us say rather a 
good coefficient, a sympathetic factor.” 

“You think so, eh?” 
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“Yes, I think so, but this boy—what shall I say— 
can give you something that money cannot buy, per- 
haps because he is the last of a great family, and you 
are his family.” 

“Did he say that?” said Passadonato gruffly. 

“Rainiero talks very little, as you know. But he 
has often said to me: ‘Passadonato is a good man.’” 

“Thanks! Much obliged.” 

“And when he says ‘a good man’ it means much, 
because he is a Tacitus for eloquence. Do you know 
who Tacitus was? Cornelius Tacitus?” 

“A cuckold, probably.” 

“I’m not sure of that, but it’s very likely.” 

“Well, who was he?” 

“Cornelius Tacitus was a sort of Roman caricatur- 
ist who sketched emperors with two strokes of the 
pen; especially those who were already dead, because 
it was safer to let live ones alone.” 

“What an education you have, Don Massimo! It 
is a pleasure to hear you talk! All the more because 
when you begin I am always waiting for what you 
are going to say after all your palaver.” 

“I want to say that there are many envious and 
rapacious people in Rome who, knowing that you are 
rich, try in all sorts of ways to defraud you.” 

“What do you say?” inquired Passadonato, put- 
ting his hand behind his ear in jest as if he had not 
heard aright. 

“It’s true. Not a day passes,” continued Cadditlo, 
“that some Tom, Dick, or Harry doesn’t come to me 
with some scheme or other, knowing that I have a 
little influence with you. If I were not an honest 
man I should have fallen into a trap more than once 
by this time, my dear Cavalier.” 
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“You are, in fact, my guardian angel, my dear Don 
Massimo, I am sure of it,” said Leonardo, with a sly 
laugh. 

“Joke if you please, but do not hope that some day 
or other Don Massimo Caddulo will no longer be in- 
terested in your affairs. I say this for love of justice, 
and not to boast of the good advice which I have 
given you until this day. And now I am here to give 
you some more, Cavalier mio, if you will deign to 
listen to me.” 

“Well, let’s hear it.” 

“Ecco. Sometimes with a hundred lire one can 
save a thousand, with a thousand, ten thousand, et 
cetera.” 

“Et cetera,” confirmed Passadonato. 

“On this account I feel it my duty to warn you 
that if you do not make it possible for your son-in-law 
to live in accordance with his position, sooner or later 
there will be a disaster.” 

“Honestly, I do not understand you.” 

“You will understand me on the day when you are 
asked to pay his notes.” 

This last word electrified Passadonato. It was the 
spark that set fire to the powder magazine. 

“Notes!” he cried furiously. “Notes that I must 
pay? I, Leonardo Passadonato?” 

“But...” said Don Massimo, with magnanimous 
and solemn reticence. 

“Has that criminal forged my name?” 

“Now, now, Cavalier! A little moderation, I beg 
you.” 

“To the devil with moderation! You needn’t swing 
your monocle, my dear Don Massimo, I will go 
straight to the King’s prosecutor, and if you have 
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had any thing to do with it, you’ll go to the galleys 
together, as surely as I have been baptized!” 

Don Massimo shrugged his shoulders, and regarded 
the raging man wth condescending indulgence. 

“You don’t understand a syllable of what I am say- 
ing, and you lose your self-control in a manner that 
is absolutely plebeian. I am sorry for you, my dear 
Cavalier.” 

“What? I don’t understand a syllable? Yes or 
no, did you say ‘on the day when you are asked to 
pay his notes?’ ” 

“Exactly. But I did not suppose for a moment that 
Count Gilli had forged anyone’s name.” 

“What then?” asked Passadonato with a sigh of 
relief. 

“He has signed his own name for large amounts 
with two Roman brokers who hold you in high es- 
teem.” 

“You mean to say hold him in high esteem.” 

“Oh no, not at all.” 

“Why not?” 

“You are jesting, Cavaline mio.” 

“In short, they have given him credit?” 

“Moreover they offered it to him, and begged him 
to accept it, they held the money under his nose, as 
you might say, and he.. .” 

“TI see, he took it. He did well. He did very well 
indeed. I don’t give him any, naturally, but I would 
_ not exert myself to prevent others from giving it to 
him. Furthermore, if that fine fellow has succeeded 
in getting the better of them, I am delighted to know 
it. And who are they? Tell me who these crafty 
rogues are.” 

“To tell the truth I do not exactly remember their 
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names, because I try not to have anything to do with 
matters of this sort. It seems to me one of them is 
called Costantino, but I do not remember the other.” 

“Ah, I understand. The Elegant Costantino! I 
understand. The other is probably his partner, that 
cross-eyed Venetian, what is his name? Wait a mo- 
ment ... Zeno Dondin!” 

“Yes, I remember it now: Zeno Dondin.” 

Passadonato rubbed his hands together. 

“How much did they give him, I would like to know. 
How much did those idiots give him?” he demanded, 
laughing derisively. 

“Seventeen or eighteen thousand lire, I believe,” 
replied Caddutlo. 

“Splendid!” and he clapped his hands. “Splendid! 
That’s the first good thing that that scamp has ever 
done. What idiots! What idiots!” he jeered. “Eight- 
een thousand lire to your friend, Don Massimo! Do 
you understand? It’s almost the same as if they 
gave it to you.” 

“If I were your son-in-law they would give me a 
hundred thousand. That is the difference, Cavalier. 
But the best of it is that I would repay them like 
an honest man.” 

“How?” 

“Out of your pocket, Cavalier.” 

“Yes? You would pay them by talking!” 

“No, in real current bills of a thousand lire.” 

“You are very fond of building castles in Spain,” 
said the so-called Cavalier in high good humor, and 
he added: 

“But there was a time when Lieutenant Gilli was 
not such a blockhead. That was just why I liked him. 
Since he has taken a wife he has lost his wits.” 
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“Or in taking a wife he has assumed certain re- 
sponsibilities which it is no longer lawful to treat 
lightly. The notes of a cavalry lieutenant are, for the 
most part, an amusing jest, but those of a family 
man become, instead, a tragic one.” 

Passadonato grimaced interrogatively. 

“Why, yes, my good Leonardo,” Caddulo continued, 
“Gf you wish to talk seriously I tell you frankly that 
you must pay these notes without delay, and put your 
son-in-law in a position where he will not sign any 
more.” 

Passadonato raised himself haughtily to his full 
height, looked Caddulo full in the face and ejacu- 
lated : 

“Never !” 

Then, as if he feared that Caddtlo had not fully 
understood, he added: 

“T will never pay! I will never increase his allow- 
ance! Let him sign all the notes he pleases, I tell 
you once more, I do not care a damn!” 

“You are joking, my Cavalier.” 

“Joking? Do you think so? And do you really be- 
lieve that Passadonato will give a penny of his money 
to the Elegant Costantino, or to Zeno Dondin?” 

“TI think only this, Cavalier, that Count Rainiero 
Gilli is your daughter’s husband, and that, although 
some people still turn up their noses at him—with 
his name and his horses, with his wife’s beauty and 
your money, he will make his mark for good or ill. 
I see that your daughter is to-day an elegant signora, 
whose dearest wish is to belong to the patrician circles 
of Roman society, and who has almost arrived. I see 
that even you are acquiring an aureole of honor and 
honesty since, for love of your daughter, you have 
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discontinued a business which might injure her. I 
realize that if Gilli’s notes are protested, and a sheriff 
put in possession of this apartment, together with 
other annoyances of which those two rascals are ca- 
pable, that even if they do not accomplish anything, 
it will mean ruin, complete and irremediable, of alk 
we have thus far tried to do in order to give to our 
Antonella that rank and honor which by right should 
be hers. And I think lastly, my dearest Cavalier, that. 
the notes fall due the day after tomorrow.” 

“Though the heavens should fall,” decreed Passa- 
donato, “I will not pay one red cent!” 


Ix 


FTER thinking the matter over for a while Mal- 
vina decided to take the care of Don Massimo’s 
wardrobe into her pretty hands. 

In truth there was much to be done. His clothes 
were suffering visibly from a celibate’s negligence. 
Dozens of socks could not be worn on account of an 
almost invisible hole that no one had thought to mend. 
There was underwear with a different button for every 
buttonhole; and his silk undervests had been sadly 
abused by an ignorant colored laundress. Fine linen 
handkerchiefs had been scorched by an overheated 
iron. Batiste shirts were spotted with rust and blu- 
ing; ripped-out seams had been resewed in the wrong 
place; buttonholes were raveling, cravats were a mass 
of wrinkles. A thread had broken in beautiful gloves 
of antelope or reindeer skin, and for want of a stitch 
in time a whole finger had ripped. Collars were badly 
starched; vest buckles were missing. ‘To say noth- 
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ing of all that are lost outright,’ lamented the Baron, 
smiling sadly. 

“You should have a house-maid, Signor Baron,” 
suggested Malvina. “You would save enough on your 
clothes to pay her wages, and you would be better 
served.” 

“You see, my dear, that is not the reason. In the 
matter of house-maids I am hard to please. The ideal 
house-maid should possess certain qualities which are 
not found in one woman in a thousand.” 

“For example?” said Malvina, slipping her hand 
inside a green ultramarine sock. 

“For example, her appearance must be pleasing, 
and she must be a sensible girl, not given to tattling, 
and not inquisitive or jealous.” 

“You want a young woman, it seems.” 

“Th, yes, my dear. You see, I am of a melancholy 
disposition, and old people make me very sad. Yes, I 
would have her young, beautiful and honest. Young, 
for her own sake; beautiful, for mine; and honest for 
others.” 

“Oh, see what a great hole!” Malvina interrupted, 
laughing. 

“Tremendous!” exclaimed Caddtlo, squinting at 
it in horror. 

Malvina was prettier than ever that day. To see 
her dressed so smartly, no one would ever have imag- 
ined that she was only a lady’s maid. Her simple hat 
was not without a touch of coquetry, her scanty skirt 
outlined with exquisite precision her charming hips 
and knees. She even wore a veil and gloves, and a 
little bunch of fresh violets was pinned in her belt 
under her pretty breast. 

“Malvina,” said Baron Don Massimo Caddtlo reso- 
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lutely, “let those odious rags alone for a moment.” 

She made her pretty mouth round with astonish- 
ment. 

“But, Signor Barone, that is what I came for!” 

“T know it only too well! But you have no needle 
nor any thread.” 

“T thought I would find them here.” 

“Here? Do you think I am a man who would be 
likely to possess the domestic articles which form the 
household heritage of lottery clerks and policemen? 
You will buy needle and thread for me; we will re- 
member it the next time. At present I beg you to 
make yourself at home in my sitting room, and to 
allow Don Massimo Caddtlo to offer you a crumb of 
homage, O beautiful Malvina.” 

Malvina modestly concealed her laughing face by 
holding up before it a jacket which belonged to a pair 
of dainty pajamas. 

“Signor Count, I really must not...” she mur- 
mured with flattering resistance. 

“My dear Malvina,” said Caddtlo encouragingly, 
taking her arm, “you have understood, I hope, that 
your linen interests me far more than my own. I can 
easily find another laundress, or another mending 
woman, but what I can surely never find in any place 
or at any time, is another Malvina, as pleasant and 
pretty and delightful as you are.” 

“Oh, Signor Barone, you are determined to make 
me blush!” 

“Certainly. The woman who blushes is beginning 
to understand love.” 

“Oh, Dio! If I had known this would happen I 
should never have come.” 

“Why, Malvina, am I so distasteful to you?” 
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“Oh, not at all, Signor Barone.” 

“Well, then?” 

“But—you understand—it is dangerous. I am 
astonished. Woe is me if the Signora should know 
of it!” 

“The only way to keep her in ignorance is not to 
tell her, don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, yes, but listen . . .” 

“What is it?” 

“Let me go home.” 

Don Massimo placed one hand tranquilly upon her 
shoulder with an air of amorous protection, looked as 
charming as it was possible for Don Massimo Caddtlo 
to look, bent over until his lips were close -to hers, and 
made his declaration. 

“Listen, Malvina, you may go if you wish. I will 
only tell you that for a long time you have attracted 
me so strongly, so irresistibly, that I cannot compre- 
hend how such a thing could have happened to a 
weary and skeptical man of the world like Don Mas- 
simo Caddutlo. I hoped that you understood that the 
story of my wardrobe was only a pretense.” 

“But it is in terrible disorder.” 

“T don’t deny it; but you are a girl worthy of some- 
thing very different from wearing out your eyes mend- 
ing underwear.” 

“Oh, Dio! because I am not ugly .. .” 

“But you are perfectly beautiful, dear Malvina! 
T’ll wager that you have a train of admirers following 
you when you walk abroad.” 

“Oh, just listen to you! And then, you know, there 
is always some one with nothing better to do.” 

“Tell me truly, Malvina, are you in love already?” 

“No, not now,” she replied thoughtlessly. 
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“Then you have been?” 

“Yes, once.” 

“Very, very much?” 

Malvina sighed deeply. 

“Too much.” 

“Ahi 199 

“Why do you say ‘Ahi?’ ” 

“I was disappointed. I had hoped that you had 
never yet fallen in love. Instead, you say ‘too much’; 
and that means many things.” 

“Tt means nothing, Signor Barone.” 

“Uh? Really?” 

“But certainly.” 

“So you are still .. .? Imean .. . in short, there 
was nothing serious?” 

“What questions you ask, Signor Barone!’ parried 
the girl, hiding her hot face. 

“T see you will not say either yes or no. That’sa 
bad sign.” 

“You are crazy!” 

“Perhaps, Malvina. It is a curious thing, but I 
am really a little mad. The devil! You are so ter- 
ribly pretty.” 

“You have seen many others who were prettier.” 

“Of course! But that doesn’t hinder me from be- 
ing crazy about you. And I would really like to know 
if that... let us see... who was he?” 

“A chauffeur, Signor Barone.” 

“Alas! There is no longer any doubt. All is lost!” 

“What do you mean, Signor Barone?” 

“Bh, dear Malvina, I know only too well that chauff- 
eurs are famous for speed. Patience! And do you 
still love him?” 

“He has gone back to Nice with his employer. He 
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is a Frenchman. He sends me a picture postcard 
once in a while.” 

“T asked you if you still love him?” 

“Pooh! Sometimes.” 

“What do you mean by ‘sometimes?’ ” 

“T mean that I might love him if he should return; 
but he is so far away—and then, those Frenchmen, I 
do not believe that they are dependable.” 

“Malvina, what would you say if I should give you 
a kiss?” 

“I would say: ‘Signor Barone, will you be so kind 
as not to give me one?’ ” 

“Malvina 1.0277 

“Signor Barone?” 

“Let us go into my sitting-room and talk a little, 
while. Take off your hat. Let us have a cup of tea. 
Do you like tea?” 

“Very much.” 

“T prefer coffee, but it doesn’t matter.” 

“So do 1.” : 

“Then we will make coffee. You make it, dear 
Malvina, it will certainly be better.” 

“T can make excellent coffee.” 

“T like it very strong.” 

“Leave it to me; you shall have it to your taste.” 

She lit the spirit lamp under the little white metal 
coffee pot, and sat gracefully on the edge of an easy 
chair waiting for the water to boil. 

Don Massimo watched her shrewdly. 

“At this hour,” he said, “all the ladies in Rome are 
with their lovers. You are here, Malvina, and I could 
wish for nothing better.” 

“You are, no doubt, in the habit of receiving some 
lovely lady.” 
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Don Massimo lay back in his easy chair, with 2 
manner between weary and irresistible, stretched out 
his arms and crossed his legs. 

“You know how it is, my dear, but one tires of 
ladies; they are all alike; they bore one; they are 
always talking of their husbands.” 

Malvina laughed. 

“What an idea!” 

“Yes, that’s it, ‘what an idea!’ They seem to be- 
lieve that the psychology of their husbands will be 
very interesting to us unmarried men.” 

“Ah, really?” said Malvina, without manifesting 
any surprise. 

“At this hour,” proceeded Don Massimo, “all Rome 
_is Swarming with husbands who are hiding from their 
wives, and with wives who are hiding from their hus- 
bands.” 

The water was boiling gently and sending out a 
soft blue cloud of steam. 

Malvina laughed again as she said: 

“The ladies treat us badly sometimes. They do 
wrong; for if we wanted revenge, it would go hard 
with them. The lady’s maid, believe me, knows what 
neither the husband nor the lover know, and she is 
often the accomplice of both. For clothes cry aloud, 
and when the signora returns from a walk we can 
tell at a glance what has happened.” 

“How can you tell, Malvina?” 

“Eh, Signor Barone, they are tricks of the trade, 
difficult to explain. When we button a dress we do 
it in a certain way. When you men button one, it’s 
very different. Of course the signora says: ‘I have 
been to the dressmaker.’ But the dressmaker but- 
tons a dress in a third way. And then, too, there are 
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many other little things. The signora who has been 
in mischief has a special way of looking in her mirror 
as soon as she is in her dressing room, to see if she 
is beautiful, if her hair is rumpled, or her gown in 
disorder. We see only too well.” 

The water was boiling hard. Rings of steam floated 
upward colliding with the wall and leaving a vanish- 
ing circle on the mirror. Malvina lifted the dripping 
cover with two fingers, and poured five or six tea- 
spoonfuls of aromatic coffee into the filter. Her do- 
mestic parsimony made her turn to the Baron to ask: 

“Ts it too much?” 

“Put in some more,” said Don Massimo magnifi- 
cently. 

Malvina sat down again. 

“What are you looking at, Signor Barone?” 

“Your pretty little feet. I have neglected them so 
far, but they are well worthy of my consideration.” 

Malvina tried to hide them under her skirt and 
then under her chair, but her skirt was too short, and 
the chair was too low, so in spite of her efforts the 
Baron could still see them. He knelt on one knee and 
stretched out his hand to touch her ankle. Although 
her little feet were very restless and timid, neverthe- 
less he succeeded, by admiring her little shoes which 
“must have been made by an excellent shoemaker, for 
they were just perfect.” 

If no woman is deaf to the praise of her elegance, 
what shall be said of a lady’s maid? 

“Malvina, will you give me something?” 

“Willingly, Signor Barone, but don’t bother me or 
the coffee will boil over.” 

She blew out the lamp. 

“What can I give you?” 
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“Two of your violets. Will you be so kind as to put 
them in my buttonhole?” 

“Why of course!” 

Don Massimo made a step forward on his knees, 
while Malvina removed the violets from her belt. He 
was very close to her as she sat there. As her agile 
fingers slipped the stems of the violets through his 
buttonhole he bent to her hands and kissed them. 

“Signor Barone, come, come, Signor Barone.” 

“How pretty, oh, how pretty you are!” 

“You are laughing at me.” 

Don Massimo tried to kiss her mouth, but she drew 
back. 

“No, no, let us have some coffee.” 

“Yes, but let me take off your hat.” 

Malvina turned her head so that he could find the 
pin, saying at the same time: 

“No, let me keep it on; I must go now.” 

“There, that is done,” replied the Baron. He rose 
to his feet and laid the hat on his writing desk. 

“T know my hair is untidy.” 

She hurried to the mirror with ill-concealed co- 
quetry. 

“How far does your lovely golden hair reach?” 
asked Don Massimo, with the air of a connoisseur. 

“To here,” she replied, touching her side. 

“And it’s all yours?” 

“What! You don’t believe it?” 

“T asked you.” 

“Tf you please it is all mine.” 

“Glorious!”’ He passed his hand over her hair and 
said again: “Glorious!” 

Malvina began to sip her coffee, saying : 

“J think it’s very good. Try it.” 
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But the Baron only sighed profoundly. 

“T can see it in your eyes, Malvina, you do not like 
me.” 

“Oh Signor Barone, I would never be so ill-man- 
nered !”” 

“This is the first aay of my life in which I should 
like to change places with a chauffeur.” 

“But I assure you there is no need, Signor Barone.” 

“Eh no! The prestige of a uniform is wonderful.” 

Malvina put some sugar in his steaming cup. 

“Drink, drink.” 

He took a sip of the perfumed beverage and said 
emphatically: 

“Exquisite!” 

“You see I do know few to do something.” 

“IT have never doubted it, Malvina. Who knows 
how many nice things you can do that I do not even 
suspect!” 

The girl was silent, but it was an eloquent silence. 
He placed his arm around her waist, but she did not 
seem aware of it. 

She felt at that moment as if she was a real sig- 
nora, and that it was inevitable that this man should 
embrace her. 

When a lady’s maid sees an aristocrat on his knees 
before her, she doesn’t know whether she should yield 
to her desire to laugh, or to her curiosity to see what 
there is in these men who are pleasing to her mistress 
also, and she is always fearful of betraying her plebe- 
ian condition by some indelicacy, for the lady’s maid 
believes inevitably that love is a very different thing 
among the higher classes. 

“T would like to know,” she said suddenly, “why 
you have amused yourself by setting a snare for me?” 
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“What snare?” 

“Getting me to come here under pretext of your 
wardrobe.” 

“T thought that I had told you, Malvina. For some 
time I have thought of you, and for a long time I have 
wanted you.” 

“That is, you want me in order to rid yourself of a 
caprice, one of those curious notions that men take 
into their heads and never think of again. I am 
sorry, Signor Barone, I am not worth much, I know, 
but just the same I will not give myself to satisfy a 
caprice.”’ 

Don Massimo took a step backward and lit a cigar- 
ette, watching Malvina with bright, persuasive eyes. 

“Nor would I have disturbed you for so little. I 
asked you to come here because I wanted to talk with 
you undisturbed. Now that you are here I may say 
that it would be absurd to call the complicated senti- 
ment I feel for you a caprice. This apartment, as 
you see, is not a large one, but for two people who 
are fond of each other it offers every possible con- 
venience. You are not a princess, although you are 
the most agreeable girl I know in Rome. Don Mas- 
simo Caddutlo is not, perhaps, a handsome young man, 
but neither is he ugly. What do you think?” 

“The signor Barone is the type of man that women 
like,” said sweet Malvina, with admirable gravity. 

“Therefore, my dear, I do not hesitate to tell you 
that Don Massimo Caddutlo, to prove his good inten- 
tions towards you, invites you to pass all your spare 
time here.” 

And like the chivalrous Enlight that he was he 
bowed low before her. 

Malvina was quite disturbed by this serious dis- 
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course. A blush of shame compounded with pleasure 
rose to her velvet cheek. She did not know how to 
reply, and she looked fixedly at the toes of her shoes. 
She shrugged her shoulders, bit her lips and clasped 
her hands. The primrose path frightened her. 

In the meantime the sprightly Baron drew close to 
her and, stirred, perhaps, by the perfume of youth 
that emanated from Malvina’s graceful form, dis- 
covered in his mocking voice some almost loving ac- 
cents in which to tell her over and over that it was 
not really a caprice, but that he was truly fond of 
her. He bent over her as he talked, surrounding her 
with smoke from his perfumed cigarette, and with the 
charm of the words which fell from his lips in a 
strange mixture of truth and falsehood. 

He was weary, poor Don Massimo, of pretentious 
and artificial women who, bored and difficult to please, 
looked upon love as a stupid and complicated game 
of patience. He felt a profound nostalgia for a sim- 
ple, genuine, warm affection, without comedy or trag- 
edy, with no other scope but the love of a little witch 
who would take her vice cheerfully and be generous 
to him. The signore hang chains on one and their 
hearts are empty. Courtesans are deceptive and vin- 
dictive. False virgins have all the advantages of vir- 
ginity as well as the contrary. As to authentic vir- 
gins, alas, do not mention them! As for him, poor 
Don Massimo, he wanted just such a girl as Malvina: 
pretty, well-formed, elegant, not always free, and, 
perforce, discreet. In the street she looked like a 
lady. No, it was not a caprice. Malvina would be 
for him, beyond the shadow of a doubt, an ideal mis- 
tress. 

To hear these things said in his own graceful way 
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by Don Massimo Caddulo, Marquis of Tenda, Baron 
of Villico and Giuliarosa, could not fail to impress 
the tender heart of a nice little lady’s maid. Perhaps 
at that moment there asserted itself anew in her veins 
the vehement blood of her Bolognese fatherland, 
where women are taught from childhood not to neg- 
lect those who love them. A profound sigh that 
mightily pleased the Baron rose from her rounded 
bosom and she gazed at him with unseeing eyes. 

“Malvina, listen to me, and let what God wills hap- 
pen,” said the Baron tragically. 


x 


MONG the bizarre jests which fate _ scatters 
through the human calendar there are certain 
days so full of absurdity and irony that they seem 
destined to produce, in this earthly life, that particu- 
lar state of affairs which cause a man to fall miserably 
into the net of his own spreading. 

It was so on that day when Guillotin, the philan- 
thropist, laid his neck in expiation on the block of his 
masterpiece. It was so on the day when Passadonato, 
the usurer, was forced to pay usury to the Elegant 
Costantino and cross-eyed Zeno Dondin. 

On the evening of that day in which Don Massimo 
had delivered his famous discourse on the subject of 
Rainiero’s notes, a memorable ‘tempest raged in the 
house of Gilli. All Antonella’s soothing powers, all 
Cadditlo’s wisdom were needed to prevent father and 
son-in-law from coming to blows. Later, however, 
when Antonella was alone with her father, she drew 
the sword in chivalrous defense of her husband. 
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It was not right to marry her to a man who was 
well-born, and then treat his son-in-law worse than 
a servant, humiliate him constantly by the might of 
his money, and make him ashamed of his poverty. 
If he had only been a little more liberal with Rainiero, 
or only a little more affectionate, he would never have 
signed any notes. Only think how unjust he had been 
to him and what the poor devil had suffered, while ail 
the time he was as patient as a saint and never spoke 
of it to any one except sometimes to her. 

Passadonato turned pale. He wanted to argue the 
point, but he saw that it would be useless. So for the 
love of his daughter he had to begin negotiations with 
those two highwaymen who were not worthy, accord- 
ing to him, of being called respectable usurers. 

The honorable Caddulo was asked to summon them 
to his presence, “at fifteen minutes to eleven,” said 
Leonardo, who loved punctuality. Although it would 
be torment for him to pay a penny to the two rascals, 
nevertheless, after thinking the matter over, he prom- 
ised himself a secret and subtle pleasure in meeting 
them. 

He was so occupied with thoughts of the coming 
interview that his robust appetite failed him, and he 
hardiy ate anything, but sat, gloomy and silent, con- 
sidering complicated schemes of vengeance. As “fif- 
teen minutes to eleven” drew near he became more 
and more excited, and when the solemn moment was 
at hand he did an amazing thing. He went to his 
room and donned evening clothes! 

Don Massimo had patiently urged him not to wear 
too many large and costly rings, but he put on five or 
six in order to overwhelm the villains. His strong, 
hairy hands blazed with gold and diamonds: he felt 
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that he was once more, as in the old days, a shrewd, 
powerful man whose judgment was infallible. 

He heard the bell ring. Turning white and then red 
he scowled and rubbed his hands; and when Venanzio 
entered to say that “two gentlemen” were waiting, he 
replied harshly and scornfully: 

“Let them wait!” 

Meanwhile Caddutlo was offering cigarettes to the 
sinister visitors, and the three were talking derisively 
in undertones about that fine Cavalier Passadonato. 

“Then do not be surprised,” concluded Caddulo, 
“if I take his part. I will do it in such a way that it 
will not injure you. Here he is.” 

Venanzio opened the door with a Iow bow, and 
Passadonato entered ponderously, with an air of grim 
triumph. Don Massimo could not restrain a furtive 
smile at the sight, but he made the introductions with 
great politeness. 

“The Signori Constantino Filocca, and Zeno Don- 
din:—the father-in-law of Count Gilli, Cavalier 
Leonardo Passadonato.” 

“We are highly honored,” the two replied deferen- 
tially. 

“Pleasure,” said Leonardo dryly. 

“Please sit down,” said Caddilo after a pause, 
since Leonardo did not speak. He stood very straight 
with his hands behind him, scrutinizing with his 
small, malignant eyes the two thieves who were about 
to rob him. 

The Elegant Costantino was a man of about thirty- 
five years of age, light-complexioned, well-built, well- 
shaven, and well-dressed. He wore tan shoes, black 
and white checked trousers, and a dark coat. A gold 
tooth was visible under his blond moustache. There 
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was about him an indefinable air between a dandy 
who lives by expedients, a gambler who frequents the 
aristocracy, and an ex-cavalry marshal who is main- 
tained by women. 

Zeno Dondin had passed his fiftieth milestone. He 
was small, and extremely broad-shouldered. His 
moustache was gray, and he wore a gray cap. He had 
the face of one who looks too often upon the wine cup, 
a face which was neither symmetrical nor pleasing, 
with its pale, crossed-eyes. 

They smiled together at Passadonato who made a 
step forward, and another backward. At last he 
planted himself before them, and raised his rugged 
form to its full height. 

“Well, sirs,”’ he said by way of beginning, “we are 
here.” 

A reply seemed superfluous. The two men smiled 
at him again. 

“Do you not know,” said Passadonato suddenly, 
“that when you lend to one who has nothing you run 
the risk of losing every penny?” 

Zeno Dondin pulled his moustache; the Elegant 
Costantino replied affably: 

“For us, Count Gilli’s signature is one to be re- 
Spected.” 

“Tell me, for I am curious, have you many respect- 
able signatures like his in your pockets?” 

“The Cavalier is joking,” intervened the good Don 
Massimo indulgently. 

Zeno Dondin swung the gold watch chain which 
crossed his vest. 

“And so,” continued Passadonato, “you have come 
here to ask me to pay my son-in-law’s notes, haven’t 
you?” 
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“Or rather,” corrected Costantino, “Baron Cad- 
dilo begged us not to present the notes at the bank, 
but to bring them here instead.” 

“T see that Baron Caddtlo intends to pay them him- 
self, for such a blasphemous promise I never made.” 

“Gently,” said Caddtlo pleasantly, “there must be 
a small misunderstanding. For the sake of justice let 
us set it right. The Cavalier said to me: ‘If the notes 
are protested, I will never pay a penny.’ ” 

“T will never pay a penny,” chanted Passadonato. 

“And the Signori Filoceca and Dondin said to me: 
‘If it is possible to come to an understanding, we are 
very willing.’ ” 

“Yes, very willing,” affirmed the Elegant, while 
Zeno said nothing. 

“Listen, you,” said the Cavalier roughly, “in busi- 
ness, and especially in this sort of business, I waste 
no time. Take it, or leave it. If you want fifty per 
cent, it is here!” and he tapped his portfolio; “if not, 
good morning!” 

Zeno Dondin laughed; the Elegant gazed calmly at 
the toes of his tan shoes. There was a silence full of 
suspense, during which Passadonato balanced his 
huge body first on one foot and then on the other. 

“Now then,” he said, in order to force them to say 
something. 

Costantino, the Elegant, assumed an offended man- 
ner, as if someone had made a vain assault upon his 
honor: 

“Listen, Cavalier, call your son in-law, and ask him 
now we dealt with him, so that you may know what 
sort of people we are.” 

“Oh, I know very well, never fear,” said Passa- 
donato. 
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“You see, we are accustomed to big business,” said 
the other, paying no attention to these words, “and 
we let him have these little amounts rather to render 
some small service to a fine young man, than for the 
small profit there was in it.” 

“You don’t say so, you don’t say so,” said Passa- 
donato malignantly, rubbing his hands together. 

“Now you see,” concluded the Elegant, “we have 
one fixed principle: never to make any settlement for 
less than the amount mentioned in the face of the 
note. Courtesy as much as you please, but discount— 
do not speak of it!” 

Perhaps Leonardo remembered the days when he 
often professed similar principles during his past ex- 
perience as an astute financier, for he did not seem at 
all surprised by this declaration. He replied: 

“That’s a fine principle, my dear young man, but 
it’s not always easy to apply it. I must tell you, what 
you for that matter already know, that Count Gilli’s 
personal property is represented by a few old pairs of 
spurs, and a miscellaneous collection of whips and 
stirrup leathers, worth between twenty and fifty lire 
apiece. The deed of this house is in the name of your 
humble servant; the furniture belongs to my daugh- 
ter. You could not even sequestrate the elegant Eng- 
lish suits which my son-in-law wears, for I would 
instruct the tailor, whose bill I have not yet paid, to 
object.” 

“There are three or four horses,” said Caddtlo ins 
sinuatingly, “but...” 

“But these valuable thoroughbreds,” the wealthy 
Cavalier continued, with growing sarcasm, “were 
bought and paid for, with one exception, by Leonardo 
Passadonato. They fill their bellies in Leonardo Pas- 
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sadonato’s stables, and that fine fellow Leonardo 
Passadonato pays all their expenses regularly. It 
would be impossible to sequestrate even the tail of a 
horse that belongs to that man without debts, Leon- 
ardo Passadonato. This much, young man, to demon- 
strate that the beginning is fine if you can carry it 
out to the end.” 

The Elegant cleared his throat, while Zeno Dondin 
was so agitated that he was in danger of slipping off 
the edge of his chair. 

“It only remains to inquire why you asked us to 
come here,” said the cross-eyed partner resent- 
fully. 

“TI ask you to come here? You are dreaming! I am 
delighted to make your acquaintance, in case I should 
ever happen to want a little money myself, but after 
all, if you had refrained from calling on me, I should 
certainly not have gone to look for you.” 

“Don Massimo did not say that,” they replied in 
chorus. 

“Don Massimo says heaps of things that make you 
die of laughing, but I do what I please with my own 
money. In fact, it was after our dear Baron had 
begged me for a week that I yielded, and said: ‘Well, 
let them come. If there is any way in which we can 
come to an understanding and save my son-in-law 
for this once, I will consider it; but if the notes go to 
the bank, I will not pay one cent!’ Speak, Don Mas- 
simo, isn’t that what I said?” 

The Baron nodded quickly in assent. 

“And in fact, the notes are not at the bank, they are 
here,” observed the Elegant, taking them from his 
portfolio. “They are right here.” 

“They do not interest me,” said Leonardo, glancing 
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at them quickly and turning his head away. “I will 
pay fifty per cent, cash down.” 

“Extortion |” exclaimed the cross-eyed Venetian im- 
petuously. 

The Elegant looked at Caddilo, who winked and 
signed to him to hold out. He said therefore: 

“Well, there’s no harm done, Cavalier, we are all 
free to do what seems best.” 

“Remembering, however, what I have said: if those 
notes go to the bank, on the word of Passadonato you 
will never get a penny. You are free, free as air, and 
much good may it do you.” 

“It will not do us very much good, Cavalier.” 

“Certainly not, for I am ready to spend three times 
as much for lawyers and trials, and to make all pos- 
sible and imaginable opposition that was ever in- 
vented by specialists in the matter of notes of hand.” 

He paused, and regarded the two uneasy creditors 
with solemn contempt, adding with biting irony: 

“And if what they say is true, you know that the 
judges are never very well-disposed towards notes of 
this particular sort.” 

“If you say so,” replied Filocca, “it must certainly 
be true.” . 

And no one appreciated the sublety of this thrust 
more than that able fencer and good blade, Don Mas- 
simo Caddulo. 

“Now listen, young man,” said Passadonato pater- 
nally, “ I have heard that in affairs of this kind you 
know your business very well, and that you stand high 
in Rome among those of your profession. Will you 
listen to an old man, and let me give you a little ad- 
vice?” 

“Why not? One can always learn something.” 
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“Good! Do not try to outwit me. We shall both, 
perhaps, lose something, but it will be you, I guar- 
antee, who will lose the money.” | 

“T’m not so sure of that, Cavalier.” 

“Never mind the ‘Cavalier,’ it’s of no use at present. 
It’s an honor conferred upon me by our Baron. He is 
a fine fellow who spends his time trying to deceive me 
without realizing that he only succeeds when I let 
him.” 

Caddtlo laughed, and clapped him familiarly on 
the shoulder. Passadonato bore it good-naturedly. 

“T repeat, it will be you who lose the money. I have 
made it, and I spend it or throw it away as it pleases 
me. But if you can show me a man who is able to 
cheat a Leonardo Passadonato I beg you to do so, and 
I will take off my hat to him, every time I meet him 
in the street.” 

“T say, we are only losing our time,” interrupted the 
cross-eyed man, “let us protest them, and let happen 
what God wills.” 

“You, Dondin,” said Leonardo, pointing his finger 
at him, “how much have you risked in this affair?” 

“About four thousand.” 

“Will you take your money with interest at five per 
cent? Quick! Yes or no?” 

The cross-eyed one hesitated, and then said: 

“T will do whatever Costantino does.” 

“The Cavalier,” observed the Elegant, “speculates 
too highly on my admiration for him.” 

“Tf I had not speculated many times in my life, it 
would go hard with you to-day—I would not have 
been able to make you even this offer.” 

“But what do you offer, to make an end of it?” 

“Well, I will be generous,” replied the Cavalier, “I 
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offer you the money which you advanced with legal 
interest at five per cent.” 

“Now we’re getting there!” said the Venetian, with 
a significant gesture. 

“Eh, no, no more, no more!” declared Leonardo. 
That’s what I will pay you: twelve thousand, two hun- 
dred and twenty seven lire, plus one franc for a cab 
to ride away in.” 

“Oh, poor me, poor me!” groaned the Venetian in 
dismay. 

“Done!” said the Elegant Costantino laconically, 
without winking an eyelash. 

Zeno Dondin gazed at him in cross-eyed terror. 
Even Don Massimo stared at him in amazement. 

“Done!” repeated Costantino. “Twelve thousand, 
two hundred and twenty-seven lire, plus one franc for 
a cab.” 

So saying he offered the notes to Leonardo. 

“Only,” he added, with a smile that displayed his 
gold tooth, “if you have no objection, Cavalier, the 
first day you have a half hour to spare, I would like 
to be allowed to pay you a visit.” 

“Agreed, young man,’ cried Leonardo, clapping him 
on the shoulder, “and who knows but we gain to- 
gether what we have both lost to-day.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Caddutlo, lost in admiration. “I 
am certainly a bigger fool than any of you!” 

“Except me, if you please,” said the melancholy 
Zeno Dondin, squinting gloomily. 


XI 


i ee the style is the man, it is certainly not the woman. 
This is a psychological fact difficult to understand. 
Perhaps it is one of the chief reasons why, even when 
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she writes, a woman wants to appear beautiful. She 
regards herself in the ink as she does in the mirror. 

When a woman writes there is always in the back- 
ground the memory of the books she has read; and so 
it happens that all, or almost all of the epistles written 
by women sound vaguely like counterfeit literature. 
Every woman believes that the method of concocting 
literature is essentially like that of other feminine 
arts, in that the phrases must be strung in graceful 
garlands. And so she threads the ink through the 
words, as she would thread beads for a rosary, or a 
necklace. 

And to tell the truth, this is what nine-tenths of 
the writers believe. They, like the fairer sex, have 
always in the background of their minds the books of 
others. 

Sometimes, for greater convenience, they keep them 
outright on their writing desks. 

When a woman writes she usually does three 
things: invents a character for herself, seeks to ac- 
complish something, and, in most cases, inks her 
fingers. 

Women perfume their letters in an effort to send 
something of themselves to their lovers. Often there 
is everything in a woman’s letter except what she 
wants to say. Later she remembers, and writes an- 
other letter; and so an amatory correspondence is 
begun, which is one of the most useless things for the 
human race, but one of the most profitable for the 
postal department. 

One does well to mistrust women who write too 
well. A woman’s intelligence is rarely of any benefit 
to her, but instead tends to develop more fully that 
vein of natural malice and literary complication that 
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often prevents us from comprebending the secret re- 
cesses of the feminine heart. 

If therefore Passadonato, that rustic millionaire 
and honorable knight of usury, had not been so am- 
bitious for his beautiful daughter, if he had not deter- 
mined that she should be adorned with all the graces 
of the humanities and belles-lettres, Antonella’s short 
epistles would have been characterized by a comical, 
expressive, easy style similar to her father’s. But he 
resolved that she should learn not to commit too evi- 
dent blunders either of grammar or orthography; in 
brief, that she should have the complete education of 
a modern young woman; and because she was very 
intelligent, the “pretty girl” took her place among 
those who make use of their genius to exert a malig- 
nant power. 

This is the letter of farewell which Antonella wrote 
to Prince Lanzo Equicola, after having kept him in 
anxious suspense for many weeks: 


At home, Wednesday evening. 
April 26th., 19........ 


My poor, good friend: 


Your yesterday’s letter wounded me, yes, wounded me deeply; 
and yet it was, perhaps, a sweet pain. I write to you for the last 
time, sitting at my faithful desk, which knows all my thoughts, 
and holds my treasure of poetry, the only treasure of this sort 
that I have ever possessed. On the other side of the room the 
light, filtering through the drawn shades, tinges your picture 
with the color of dead roses—your picture, which I love, and 
which watches me from its beautiful, enameled frame. I am 
alone, alone with you, sitting, in fancy, upon your knees. Where 
did you ever find such a beautiful veined enamel? It is the 
color of glicine, that color which grows paler as one looks at 
it. How happy I am with you, hidden here with you, in the 
silence of this great house. It is the only moment in the whole 
day when I am happy. The vulgarity which surrounds me does 
not exist here—they are all far away, and at last I can live, all 
alone, among the objects and the fancies that are dear to me. 

Why do you write letters that wound me? If I cannot, must 
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not, shall not ever be happy, why do you not let me, at least, 
return to my peaceful insensibility, to that great renunciation 
that must be the music of my sleeping heart? 

I shall never belong to anyone else, I promise you this once 
more. I shall remain the slave of my mediocre life, of my im- 
mense tedium, of my unsatisfied dreams, of my love that cannot 
call itself love. And the years will pass, and there will descend 
upon my soul and upon my cold senses that sovereign remedy 
that we call Time, putting a blessed end to my useless life. You 
—but no—it is different with you! All that a man can desire 
you have had. And to-day, except myself, your life is full of 
joy and beauty. Your two sons, your daughter, all the friends 
by whom you are surrounded, all the inmates of your home, and 
even all that other women, less complex or less in love than I 
am, can offer you of their emotions or of their beauty—you have 
everything, Your Highness, but me. And that is impossible. 

When, oppressed and disturbed by your entreaties, or almost 
overcome myself by a temptation I cannot wholly banish, I have 
sometimes been driven to leave this house and seek your presence 
in our meeting-place, I feel in myself something that rejoices, 
and something that suffocates me, a mad desire that drives me 
forward, and an impossibility that holds me back scornfully and 
by force. This last, I confess, is the strongest. 

And even when I can bring myself to climb that little stairway 
—tell me, what do you find in me? A cold and silent woman 
who does not dare to show what she feels, who is afraid of your 
affection, and who refuses a thousand times that which she 
desires a thousand times a day to offer you. Oh, then, why not 
be strong? Why not have the courage to say: “We will forget’’? 

Oh, my poor friend, I will have this courage for us both—I 
alone. You know what my life is now. You have looked into 
my soul, and I have hidden nothing from you, in order that you 
might cease to love me: and now this once I will speak plainly, 
brutally, as I have never spoken to you before. 

Believe me, for I will speak the naked truth. I am not afraid 
of anything, neither of myself, nor of others, nor of any possible 
consequences of what I do, I am mistress of myself, and I give 
myself to whom I will, if I love, as it may be that I love you. 
Must I be more explicit, more brutal? Very well. If your 
name, instead of being Prince Lanzo Equicola, had been the 
name of any common citizen, the first day that I crossed the 
threshold of that house where you awaited me, would have been 
the last of my resistance, perhaps the first of happiness for me. 
Your presence was dear to me, you filled my heart with a real 
and guilty emotion. I felt for you what I had never before felt 
for any man on earth. 

But at that moment, the precise moment when I crossed your 
threshold, a dreadful thought darted into my mind. I thought... 
But no, why repeat it, you know it already. 

From that instant it was finished. : 

The thought burned into my brain, mocking me, torturing my 
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love like a derisive laugh. It became an obsession, the ever- 
present thorn, the subtle poison that prevented me from ever 
being yours. You must understand me, I did not come to you 
for any of those reasons which sometimes bring women to your 
arms. When I first saw you I did not even know who you were. 
When I, a stranger, heard your name, it was quite unknown to 
me. I went to:you, therefore, as to a new and sweet repose of 
the spirit, for something strange and unusual in you that at- 
tracted me strongly. I did not yet, perhaps, love you, and I told 
you so; but I felt that in your clear eyes, in your frank manner, 
in your voice, in your words, there was the purest delight that a 
woman can know—and perhaps love also. 

Only, I could go no farther. A thousand fatal ideas pursued 
me. It seemed to me that I made all the sacrifices, gave myself 
entirely, while you—only a few hours stolen from your high 
duties, from your home, which was inaccessible to me; that I, 
almost a stranger in the city, could only meet you in some out- 
of-the-way place for an hour in the afternoon, while in the 
assemblies and drawing rooms where you are usually to be 
found, other women were privileged to see you constantly; that 
tomorrow, for example, if we should be in the same theatre, I in 
my box, and you in yours, it would be difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, for you to speak to me. In short there are many, many 
other things of which I will not speak, in order to spare my 
poor pride. 

I will say only this: in love, or at least in love for me, one 
thing is necessary: equality. I can continue to live in exile 
among persons and surroundings which are foreign to my nat- 
ure, but I cannot, and I never will be able to accept a lover who 
looks upon me as something less than himself, 

You are not a woman, and perhaps all I am saying will seem 
folly to you. 

But once more, and for the last time, from the depths of my 
desolation I renew my prayer. My poor, good friend, it has been 
a vain hope, an absurd dream, let it end now. Your continual 
letters are harder to bear than your silence; then, too, they are 
dangerous for me; it is a useless risk to run. Since we are 
divided by an insuperable obstacle, stronger than ourselves, you 
must obey me. Let us bury deeply the dream that might have 
been so sweet. 

I have concealed nothing from you, indeed, I have written 
more frankly than I intended to. I do not dare read what I have 
written, for I fear I should be tempted to destroy it, I may de- 
stroy it anyway. But it is too late (almost three o’clock) to 
begin again. If you do not receive one more letter, perhaps you 
will be a little sad tomorrow. I do not want you to be sad, for 
my greatest happiness will be to think that I have been for you, 
and will, perhaps, remain for you, a far-off smile. 

I say farewell with my hands upon your dear forehead, I 
would give you all the peace that my heart once held for you. 

But now my heart is dead. 
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I bid farewell from the depths of my spirit, with all the 
strength of my weakness, in my desolate silence. I bid you fare- 
well closing my eyes that I may not look upon my dead hopes. 

Perhaps, some day, for ambition, or caprice, or perhaps to 
revenge myself for my life that has been so unprofitable,—per- 
haps, some day, I shall rise a little higher (should I say 
“higher’?) and overcome the isolation which is not my own 
fault. Many paths open before a woman, she has only to choose; 
there would be little effort, but great humiliation; I cannot 
consider it yet. 

In that day, my friend, perhaps you will find me again, if 
sorrow and pain have not killed in my heart all the fond desires 
that bloomed there once for you. 

It is late. I do not yet know whether I have said what I 
wanted to say. The thought that this is the last time clutches 
at my heart so terribly, that I would put all my soul into my 
words. I will never again open this little desk, on which the 
crystals of my tiny lamp tinkle as I write. I will never more lay 
my weary forehead on your letters, nor breathe their perfume 
of dead leaves. Never more will involuntary tears fall on the 
page as I write. I must close my desk forever, so that I may not 
know only the sadness of a love that can never be mine. 

Remember me as your loving sister, your brave friend. And 
now, for the last time, I sit on your knee, kiss your forehead, 
and say—Addio! 

Antonella. 


This is how Antonella did the three things a woman 


does when she writes: invented a character for herself, 
sought to accomplish something, and inked her fingers. 


XII 


AINTERO flouted the idea. Don Massimo, no. Don 
Massimo was firmly persuaded that, for a patri- 
cian like Antonella, not to have an automodile would 
be a grave social error. 
“And besides, Cavalier, they would think that you 
could not afford to buy one.” 
Passadonato shrugged his shoulders, and laughed 
scornfully. 
“Pooh! Every poor man has his automobile to-day. 
Who could possibly suppose that Passadonato could 
not afford one?” 
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“But remember,” the wily Caddtlo retorted, “every- 
one of us judges his neighbor by appearances. And I 
beg you to note that a man who has an automobile, no 
matter how poor he may be, does not appear ab- 
solutely destitute.” 

“Then, Don Massimo, how does it happen that you 
do not have one?” 

“Worthy Cavalier, I am a bachelor. I do not own 
a palace, and stables, nor have I a married daughter 
who wants to make her way into the best society. And 
besides, God be thanked, Don Massimo Caddtlo bears 
the name of a family which feels no need of seeing its 
coat of arms on the doors of a shining limousine.” 

“Don Massimo,” exclaimed Antonella, scrutinizing 
him with her bright eyes, “would the daughter who 
wants to make her way into the best society be An- 
tonella, by any chance?” 

“It was a supposition,” said Don Massimo, with an 
ambiguous smile. 

“Your suppositions are sometimes extremely fool- 
ish !” 

“Oh, thanks!” 

“Not at all,” said Passadonato, who had no greater 
pleasure than seeing the incomparable Caddtlo re- 
ceive a well-aimed dart. 

Rainiero, instead, flouted the idea. Stretched out 
at full length in a rocking chair, with his feet on the 
arm of another upholstered in brocade, his cigar be- 
tween his teeth, his eyes, his soul and fancy lost in 
curling clouds of smoke, he was the only one among 
those taking part in this after-dinner family discus- 
sion who did not intend that his peaceful digestion 
should be disturbed. 
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“Put those feet down,” said his wife suddenly, “you 
will spoil the brocade.” 

He obeyed without undue haste, and began to rock 
slowly. Caddtlo, who loved to be of service, brushed 
off the place where her husband’s careless feet had 
rested. Then he began again to press the point which 
he had been bringing up continually for a month: 
an automobile. 

He indulged in a long soliloquy. 

“Tt is certainly reasonable to keep a carriage and 
horses. I do not say no. When you drive to the Pincio 
with a fine turn-out, a black and a gray like yours, you 
make quite an elegant appearance. An elegance a little 
old-fashioned, to be sure, and which is no longer the 
mode except for decrepit old married couples, and 
disconsolate widows, buried in mourning. But an 
automobile, my dears, is a luxury of quite another 
sort. An automobile, in these days, is an indication 
of the character, the judgment, and the intelligence 
of the family. One must be very careful about its 
selection. And furthermore, let me tell you that an 
automobile, when it’s the right sort, properly fur- 
nished, and properly decorated, is more elegant and 
up-to-date, and makes a richer and more stylish ap- 
pearance than horses, poor old beasts, ever dreamed 
of doing. As for that, one luxury does not exclude the 
other. What does it mean to be rich, if not to have 
two means of doing the same thing! And tell me, if 
you please, where there is a single family to-day, a 
really aristocratic family, who does not have its four, 
six, or eight cylinder? The phrase ‘He has an auto- 
mobile’ has become a sort of supplementary comment 
which includes all others. ‘He has an automobile,’ 
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that is, in the first place, he is the right sort, his 
affairs are flourishing, his income is a steady one, his 
credit is good, he is simpatico, we must make his 
acquaintance, people speak well of him, etcetera, et- 
cetera. All this—why? Because he has an automobile. 
And then does the joy of being able to talk of your 
chauffeur seem nothing to you? These expert me- 
chanics who plot with the dealers to deceive us, who 
rob us on the gasoline, who wreck our motors on pur- 
pose, put our lives in constant danger, who are over- 
bearing, impolite, erratic, who eat and drink better 
than we do, wear our clothes, compromise our maid- 
servants, and sometimes even the mistresses of our 
maid-servants, have succeeded in making themselves 
so agreeable and so indispensable to us, that we 
cannot refrain from saying once in a while, with a 
mixture of timidity and pride, those words which 
flatter our self-love: ‘Our chauffeur.’ 

“Now after what I have said you will please under- 
stand, my excellent Cavalier, that it matters not a 
whit to Don Massimo Caddilo whether you buy an 
automobile, or go on foot.” 

They had listened without paying much attention 
to him, accustomed as they were to his long speeches. 

Rainiero was rocking so hard that his chair creaked 
ominously. Passadonato put the third lump of sugar 
in his glass of cognac. Antonella was playing soli- 
taire with a lilliputian pack of cards. This solitaire 
was called Menelik. 

“Put the black five on the red six,” said Caddilo 
magnanimously. 

Antonella would have liked to send him to the devil, 
but she only closed her lips tightly; she really should 
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have seen that she could put the black five on the red 
six. 

“Stop rocking like that, you will break the chair!” 
she said to her husband, by way of relieving her 
nerves. 

He obeyed without undue haste, and began to rock 
slowly. Perhaps he was thinking that Holiday had 
already made a clean jump of seven feet, and that he 
would probably win in the races. 

“Tf you should want an automobile, there is no 
doubt about it, you should buy a Lancia. They are the 
best.” 

“As to that the Fiat is an excellent machine,” as- 
serted Passadonato. 

“And the Itala is better yet,” said Antonella, who 
had lost another Menelik. 

Don Massimo assumed the manner of a grand sig- 
nore, as he always did when he was contradicted. 

“Do you even know how a motor is constructed?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Were any of you ever in an automobile factory?” 

“No; what do you mean?” 

“Have you ever attended an automobile show in 
Italy or abroad?” 

“No.” 

“Can you say that you have ever traveled ten or 
fifteen thousand miles in a touring car?” 

“No, never.” 

“Are you, perhaps, a friend of some automobile 
manufacturer, or at least can you drive an eight 
cylinder machine, or even a four cylinder?” 

“No, certainly not,” they both admitted humbly. 

“Then why do you argue about automobiles with 
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Don Massimo Caddtlo, who was one of the first per- 
sons in Italy to interest himself in them; who has 
never missed an automobile show; who has known the 
Cagno, the Nazzaro, the Lancia, for I don’t know how 
many years, and who has bought so many automobiles 
for his friends that he would have been rich in no time 
if he had condescended to receive even a small per 
cent on every machine sold. But, by Jove, what sort 
of people are you?” 

He began to name all those in Rome who possessed 
a Lancia. He described minutely the motor, the car- 
buretor, the radiator, of the Lancia. He talked of the 
Lancia’s self-starter, and he explained why it ran 
more silently than any other machine, and why it was 
faster than any other, and consumed less gasoline. 
He talked and talked, until they both saw that if they 
bought an automobile it could be no other. 

In the meantime Antonella had finally succeeded at 
Menelik. 

Passadonato, seeing that it was time for him to at- 
tend to some business of his own, drank the last drop 
of his coffee, and declared, to put an end to the dis- 
cussion, that if Antonella was really very anxious to 
have an automobile, not immediately, but some time 
before summer, a six or eight cylinder, an Itala, or 
‘Fiat, or Lancia, he might possibly buy. 

Antonella, who desired it with all her heart, pre- 
tended nevertheless to drop the subject, because she 
knew that Don Massimo would get something out of 
it, and she did not wish to favor him, or appear to 
agree with him. 

And then, too, she knew that her father would deny 
her nothing, her rough old father, strong and power- 
ful as an ox. 
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Rainiero, seeing that he could not rock as he 
pleased, nor put his feet on the arm of the chair, had 
gone quietly to sleep, and was now snoring peacefully. 

“Do stop snoring,” said his wife at last, “it gets on 
my nerves!” 

He obediently opened his bright blue eyes, a little 
swollen with sleep, and finishing a yawn he smiled 
docilely at her, as if she had interrupted him in the 
middle of a pleasant dream. 


XIII 


HY Nerin!”’ 
“Hallo, Nini!” 

They had been lovers several years ago, and now, 
suddenly, in the midst of a hurrying crowd they stood 
face to face on the edge of the sidewalk. 

Rainiero was red with embarrassment, and even 
the girl felt a flush sweep over her delicate, smiling 
face. Neither of them knew what to say, and they 
looked at each other in surprise, perplexed by their 
own confusion. 

It is always rather a serious occasion when an ex- 
lieutenant of cavalry finds himself in the street with 
an ex-mistress whose name is Nini, above all if he is 
married. 

The “ex,” this Latin prefix, is a very slender cord, 
but very strong. In our souls, which are continually 
seeking new delights, there always remain memories 
of by-gone loves. After a sentiment has died a natural 
death there remains a sort of after-life, a species of 
buried fidelity, which is ex-love. 

They suddenly realized the poetry of this ex-love. 
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The story of a man and a woman sometimes blooms 
again when both had believed it buried forever. 

They stood there on the edge of the sidewalk and 
people hurried past them, noisy and indifferent. They 
smiled as they looked at each other and, smiling, felt 
a subtle, uncertain, laughing melancholy. Among an 
officer’s mistresses those who are the most serious are 
never the ones he remembers the longest. Nini, the 
little girl from Torino, had never been serious; at 
home or abroad she had loved as lightly as a butter- 
fly. The memory of this charming characteristic filled 
the mind of the handsome lieutenant like magic. 

It is the unexpected which, in love and in ex-love, is 
most potent. 

“What are you doing in Rome?” he asked, to break 
the silence. 

“T live in Rome.” 

“T never see you.” 

“To be sure. But I have seen you,” she said laugh- 
ingly. 

The laughter of a woman he has loved, a man finds 
again in himself with an irritable joy, like a pleasure 
which has slept in his senses, awakening in him 
happy memories of his youth. And also for a woman 
the lover of long ago is her real lover, to whom she 
gave the flower of her beauty. He is the magic mirror 
wherein sparkles the smile of her lost girlhood. 

“Why not pay me a visit?” said Nini suddenly. 

“A visit? But where do you live?” 

“Quite near; only three doors away on the first 
floor.” 

“Where were you going?” 

“T was going home.” 

“Don’t you know that I am married?” 
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“Don’t I! I should think I did know!” she said with 
a secretive smile. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” replied Nini, shutting her lips 
which never quite concealed her white teeth. 

“Tell me what you are doing in Rome.” 

“Don’t you know that I have been with the honor- 
able Bregondi for three months?” 

It seemed impossible to her that he should not know 
it. 

“My compliments! He is rich.” 

“Yes, rich, and stupid, and a cuckold. A real dep- 
uty.” 

“Brava! And you make him a cuckold?” 

“Not I, his wife.” 

“And you? Certainly you too.” 

“Not yet, for I have not found anyone who pleases 
me. You know how difficult I am.” 

“Eh, I know,” he said with grave condescension, 
and added: “Well, I must leave you now.” 

“Why? Are you afraid to be seen with me?” 

“T am not afraid of anything, but someone might see 
us.” 

“Wait a moment, Nerin. Tell me just one thing, 
Nerin, but tell me the truth, the honest truth... are 
you really in love with your wife?” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you. I’m not speaking for myself.” 

“Why do you ask me?” 

“T want to know. Do you love her?” 

“Of course.” 

“Very much?” 

“Of course.” 

“Bravo.” 
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“Not at all... what a curious girl you are! Good- 
bye, I must go now.” 

“Nerin, do me a favor; come in just a moment.” 

“No, no, thanks. I can’t. ’m in a hurry. Some 
other time.” 

“Some other time will never come. Come now. If 
you can only stay for five minutes, please come now. 
I have something very interesting to tell you. You 
certainly are not afraid to come in!” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“It wouldn’t be a crime to talk with me a few min- 
utes in my sitting-room, poor Nerin!” 

“Please don’t tease me any more. I will come some 
other time, but there is something I must attend to.” 

“What must you do?” 

“Nothing, to tell the truth, but, well, I can’t come 
an!’ 

“You are certainly a hen-pecked husband.” 

“But that’s not the reason at all. I don’t want to 
come because it will end badly if I do.” 

“Which means?” 

“In short, I know myself. I am very sorry, but ’m 
not coming in.” 

“Then you are very rude to refuse to pay me a visit. 
I thought we might be friends, at least, since I have 
always liked you.” 

As she spoke she looked down modestly, with a 
chaste and sentimental air. Nini had a pretty form, a 
capricious little face, and a graceful gait. She wore 
a dark jacket, and a simple little hat trimmed with 
hummingbirds’ feathers. As Rainiero looked at her, 
observing her closely, an indefinable uneasiness 
stirred him profoundly. It was not his fault after all, 
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if there remained under his mufti the aggressive tem- 
perament of an officer of cavalry. 

Meanwhile it had grown almost dark. The com- 
plicity of the shadows with the unreal beauty of the 
past grew stronger every moment. There is an hour 
of twilight which naturally inclines the spirit to re- 
membrances of ex-love. 

“Well, since you will not come in,” she said, after 
a long pause, “since you will not come in, patience! 
Give me your hand and good night. I only wanted to 
offer you a little glass of vermouth, for I know you. 
liked it once very much.” 

This alcoholic argument seemed to him full of in- 
finite poetry. 

“What a good memory, Nini! Come, don’t be of- 
fended—I would rather drink a glass of vermouth, 
and let what will happen.” 

“No, it’s too late now; I don’t want you to any 
longer, thanks just the same. You should know me 
better. I am good, but a little quick-tempered. It is 
my only failing.” 

“Listen, Nini,” he said laughing, “I don’t want to 
criticize you, but you have several other failings—I 
remember them quite well.” 

“Yes? You remember them? I wish it were true.” 

“Nothing could be truer! Only you must not laugh 
at my scruples, because you behold a man who—you 
must believe me—has never committed the least of- 
fense against his marriage vows since he took a wife.” 

“Not a single one? Will you swear that is true?” 

“T swear to you that that is true.” 

“That is interesting!” 

“How is it interesting?” 
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“Nothing, I just made the remark. It means that 
you are very much in love.” 

“Tt may mean that; I do not know.” 

“Well then, if you have never been in the least 
unfaithful, continue in that way. It is far better.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“Nini, will you give me a glass of vermouth?” 

“T wouldn’t dream of it!” 

“See what a disposition you have!” 

“But that is my character! And see how late it is. 
It is after six, and my deputy’s cousin is likely to 
come at any moment. He is a curious fellow who 
stands guard over me, and pays court to me, when the 
other goes away from Rome.” 

“Oh, the devil!” 

“Tt would be better to...” 

“What?” 

“Are you free in the evening?” 

“Yes, sometimes.” 

“This evening, for example?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Then come this evening, after ten o’clock. If the 
door is locked, whistle, and I will throw down the 
key; do you understand?” demanded the pretty wom- 
an with the laugh of by-gone days. 

He was silent, but he pressed her gloved hand fer- 
vently, and held it long between his own. Swiftlhy, 
magically, in the fire of his fancy, he saw dim visions 
of his little room so far away where he had lived 
when a cavalry officer. 

“But don’t imagine,” concluded Nini, “that I ask 
you, as you said, to abandon your scruples. No in- 
deed! You must promise me that you will not even 
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think of such a thing. Do you understand, Nerin?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“But I am in earnest! We will talk a little about 
the past, and remain friends for the future; for I, 
silly girl that I am, have always been fond of you. 
Will you promise?” 

“Yes, yes, as you wish.” 

“No, swear it.” 

“I swear.” 

It was the second time in ten minutes. 

“And now,” said Nini suddenly, “are you going 
home?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then if you please, you may thank your wife for 
the terrible blow that she gave me on the night of the 
carnival.” 

“What do you mean?” 

She laughed maliciously. 

“Why don’t you remember? When we were dancing 
a two-step...” 

“Was it you?” 

“Tt was indeed. You see it only takes a little mask, 
and you do not recognize me. Yes, it was really 
Nini.” 

“Oh, poor Nini!” exclaimed Rainiero, in meditative 
astonishment, and he added tardily: “she must have 
hurt you, poor little thing.” 

“Hurt me? I saw stars, my dear! Tell her that, 
too. She has a hand of iron, that woman, you had 
better be careful.” 

“But what a coincidence!” 

“Never mind, Nerin. You always brought me bad 
luck. So much the worse for me.” 

“But let me tell you something,” declared Rainiero, 
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as if to console her, “let me tell you that you dance 
the two-step marvelously !” 

The street was almost dark. The shops were light- 
ing up, and little stars were twinkling in the highest 
windows against the dark evening sky. 

As he stood in the shadowy doorway, where her 
laugh of long ago had echoed and died away, he heard 
the rustle of her skirts, and the tapping of her tiny 
heels as she walked rapidly away. She turned before 
she entered her own door: 

“By, by, Nerin.” 

“Addio, Nini.” 


That dinner seemed the most interminable that he 
had ever known during his life as a family man. The 
presence and voices of the others distracted and op- 
pressed him. 

He remembered his Piedmontese mistress, her voice, 
her laugh, her gentle movements; it was like the mem- 
ory of a lovely old song which had been forgotten. 

He remembered distinctly the time and the place 
where they first met. It was one snowy evening at 
Torino. The air was full of the cheerful snow of the 
Piedmontese winter, which blows off the great Alps in 
a sort of white hilarity. Little round, shining snow 
pearls were falling on the otter fur about her neck. In 
the veil over her parted lips there was a moist, barely 
visible circle. 

She was.standing with her hands in her large muff, 
and she looked at him and laughed: 

“Signor Lieutenant Gilli, they tell me that you are 
the gayest officer in the garrison.” 

“Is it possible! And who told you that?” 
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A little before ten Rainiero was able to withdraw 
from the family circle. His wife was not going out, 
and Don Massimo would keep her company. 

As he walked toward the house where Nini lived he 
seemed to feel again his long sword striking against 
his spurs. It was not the desire of the lover that 
thrilled him as he strode along, but something more 
intimate, more complicated; an illusion that some 
magic power had brought.back the old, free careless 
days when he was a daring cavalry lieutenant. 

Little money, but much adventure; pretty women 
who smiled at him, and strong horses who bore him 
on their backs. A squad of raw soldiers to lick into 
shape, perhaps winning their good-will in the process. 
An irritable Colonel who must be patiently endured. 
Modest, but well-kept quarters; now and then a usurer 
to put off until the thirty-first of June, now and then 
a race to run and win, or an unavoidable duel to fight: 
this had been his life. 

And now all this existed no longer. In his father- 
in-law’s regal residence, surounded by the opulence 
which his marriage of necessity and of love had show- 
ered upon him, all this was an old story that was 
finished. 


He came to the closed door, and timidly gave a low 
whistle. The street, bright with electric light which 
shone on the dark windows, was almost deserted, 
silent and sleepy. In the distance there was a blaze 
of light, the entrance, probably, of a picture palace. 
Two little girls in wooden shoes were walking slowly 
side by side, talking seriously of their small affairs. 
The pockets of their aprons were full of chestnuts, and 
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they were peeling them as they talked. They passed 
so close to him that he was tempted to touch the long 
tresses of the smaller one. But instead he waited until 
they were well out of hearing before he whistled again. 

He saw Nini’s shadow behind the curtains of a 
lighted window on the first floor. She opened the 
window, put out her head, threw down the key and 
laughed. The key bounded among the small stones, 
and he had to search for it. 

Nini was waiting for him on the landing. 

“Bravo, bravo, Nerin!’ 

She clapped her plump white hands, too heavily 
laden with rings. 

“Are you alone?” 

“Of course.” 

“Where is the Honorable?” 

“He has gone to Catania.” 

“Will he be gone long?” 

“TI can’t tell; he will send mea telegram. Sit down, 
sit down, would you like to smoke? Talk to me.” 

He did all three, one after the other, but he looked 
at her with a twinge of remorse. The thought of his 
wife disturbed him. 

Nini was prettier than she had been in the street, 
but why did she wear so many jewels? To show him 
how rich she was? What did it matter to him? 

“Do you know Bregondi?” she inquired. 

“No, my dear.” 

“This is his photograph.” 

He was bald, and wore a square-cut beard. He had 
evidently taken the greatest pains to appear as young 
as possible. 

He glanced at the picture without saying anything. 

“How do you like it?” she asked. 
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“So, so.” 

He put the likeness back in its place with a certain 
deference. 

“What did you tell your wife in order to be free?” 

“Nothing: I am free whenever I want to be.” 

She glanced at him doubtfully, and continued after 
a short silence: 

“T can’t understand why I was so fond of you. It 
was like a disease. It hurt me as happiness hurts 
sometimes. I was absurdly jealous of you: I thought 
of you always, every moment, everywhere. If you were 
ten minutes late, I cried. How foolish I was! But I 
was very young.” 

“And how I loved you, too!” said Rainiero, over- 
come by a sudden sentiment. 

“Who knows? You say so, and you said so then, but 
I never understood you.” 

“Not even then?” he said without surprise. 

“No, not even then; you said very little, and...” 

“And I loved you very much.” 

“Yes, too much, perhaps. We were ridiculous, both 
of us.” 

“Why did we part?” 

“You didn’t love me any longer, and you pretended 
that I was unfaithful.” 

“Tt was true.” 

“T never dreamed of such a thing!” 

“Tt was perfectly true! With a second lieutenant, 
Cesare Pratellino, who is now in the garrison at 
Foggia. I remember it as if it were yesterday.” 

“Well, you are mistaken. Now that so many years 
have passed, I would tell you if it were true. But 
this Pratellino never was my lover, as truly as I stand 
here.” 
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“Yes, he was,” he said obstinately, “ and I do not 
understand what you could see in him. He was not 
good-looking, nor intelligent, nor agreeable, nor rich. 
Only you women...” 

“Listen, Nerin,” she exclaimed, leaping to her feet 
with the gestures and the voice of old, “if you don’t 
want to see me really angry, be so kind as not to in- 
sist any more about this Cesare Pratellino, may the 
devil take him!” 

He contented himself with shrugging his shoulders 
and smiling obstinately. 

“He made love to me, that is true,” she admitted. 

“That’s news indeed, and not only did he make love 
to you, but he came to your house. You needn’t deny 
it, for I met him once on the stairs.” 

“He asked to come and play something he had com- 
posed on my piano, how could I refuse him?” 

“Of course. It must have been a beautiful composi- 
tion! He was always as out-of-tune as an old guitar.” 

“As for that he played very well, and his composi- 
tion was by no means bad.” 

“Yes, when one likes the man, one likes his music.” 

She pushed back her hair, uncovering her forehead 
with a rapid gesture, and looking straight into his 
eyes said impetuously: 

“Do you want to know the truth?” 

“Gladly, if you will tell it.” 

“This is the truth. Pratellino never was my lover, 
because you left me before he could have been. After 
that there was no reason why he should be.” 

“What a finesse!” 

“No,” she said with increasing agitation, “then you 
do not understand. A woman who tells the truth is 
ridiculous. But what does it matter, it was so long 
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ago! You didn’t love me any longer. I felt it, and I 
suffered, and so I flirted with that boy of whom you 
said once: ‘He thinks he is irresistible.’ You know I 
was so young then, and so very foolish.” 

Rainiero bent his head and did not speak. He only 
saw, indistinctly, as in a dream, his four little rooms 
in Torino, where for the last time she had come to see 
him, and where for the last time she had gone away 
in tears. 

Poor, pretty little thing! She had given herself 
freely, like a fragrant handful of roses, that he might 
enjoy the perfume to the full. And he had taken those 
flowers, and defiled them, and scattered them, and 
thrown them away—for who wants to take the trouble 
to discover a soul in these pretty young things who 
love for love’s sake? 

“For the rest,” she continued, “I have not thought 
of you with rancor. I became stronger, after that, and 
more indifferent; you helped me to understand life. 
Of course it was a little tragedy for me, but what does 
it matter? Don’t you think that perhaps every woman, 
if one could see into her soul, hides some small mel- 
ancholy under much frivolity? I like to delude myself 
sometimes, and I can do so: if I please, but I know in 
my heart that I shall never love again.” 

She pushed her hair back again, and coyered her 
eyes for an instant with her too-heavily bedecked 
hands. Then, with a movement as if to drive away 

‘some shadow, she suddenly laughed. 

“Look! I have always worn the medallion that you 
gave me. Perhaps you have quite forgotten it. You 
were at Savigliano, in the winter, and I came up there 
to see you, although it was ten degrees below zero. 
-You were living in an old inn, as gloomy and decrepit 
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as Noah’s ark; but you loved me, and you gave me this 
little Madonna.” 

He saw once more the slender antique chain of fine 
gold and pearls, and the almond-shaped medallion 
with the image of the Blessed Virgin Mary in enamel. 
There was a tiny likeness of himself inside, and a 
faded, broken violet, almost reduced to powder. 

“Look,” she said with a sob in her throat, “I have 
hardly ever opened it.” 

She turned her face away and bit her lips, while 
two heavy, shining tears fell from her eyelids 
darkened with kohl. 

So overcome by sadness that he almost trembled, 
Rainiero rose to his feet, threw his arms about her 
neck, and pressed his lips to those damp lashes. 

It seemed to him that all his soul was attuned to an 
ancient harmony as he felt the warmth of those gentle 
arms. 


XIV 


| pese week of the races began with a charity bazar. 

Derelicts, orphans, the scrofulous and the blind 
are predominant in the minds of good society. The 
Red Cross and the Naval League give an immense 
amount of work to the dressmakers. Earthquakes pro- 
vide a market for champagne. Epidemics set people 
dancing. 

A Genovese ship loaded with emigrants had gone 
to the bottom off the Canaries, and more than five 
hundred families were left fatherless. 

The Marquis Massimiliano Equicola, Lanzo’s 
brother, was President of the Relief committee, and 
all the aristocracy of Rome were in commotion to or- 
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ganize the spectacles, and collect the donations that 
would assure bread to the children and widows of the 
drowned emigrants. 

This ingenious method of benefiting the needy often 
causes those apostolic storks who love to pose as true 
philanthropists and faultless moralists to croak loud- 
ly. Stiff with disdain on the stilts of their inflexible 
morality, rapt as the preachers cf the apocalypse, 
opening and closing their enormous beaks like pres- 
byterian birds of ill omen, they cry to the four winds 
that such a manner of helping the indigent is char- 
acterized by deception, and very little piety. 

But these moral and philanthropic gentlemen are 
only solitary storks who, by living on the snowy house- 
tops, have forgotten how to reason humanely and 
logically, as does every man of good common sense. 
The world has patience with philanthropists, as it 
has patience with storks, considering them both as 
picturesque and harmless inhabitants of the clouds, 
who do no harm to any living thing. 

But do those unfortunate beings who have com- 
mitted the indelicacy of coming into the world with 
scrofula, or being the children of unnatural mothers, 
or having the cholera, or being present at shipwrecks, 
or where volcanoes are raging, or earthquakes are 
rambling about—do they really demand that rich and 
light-hearted people shall fast and wear mourning, 
and make their charity a penitence? 

The good Christian who helps his neighbor has at 
least the right to expect that he shall not be bored to 
death while he is engaged in these pious works. There- 
fore charity balls are the logical background of mis- 
fortune. 

And it is obvious and reasonable that pretty women 
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should feel the need of looking their best, even while 
they are providing for nobody’s child. The signora 
who gives ten thousand lire to charity benefits many 
poverty-stricken creatures, although in giving it, she 
may have had no other thought than to benefit herself. 

This was just the case with the Countess Gilli, of 
Montefalcone, who gave ten thousand lire to the 
Roman Relief Committee, writing her name at the 
head of the list in line with her munificent gift, among 
the most illustrious names of the Roman aristocracy. 

Even a shipwreck has its good side. Antonella, like 
the rapid calculator that she was, saw this at once. 
She gave ten thousand lire to the widows of the em- 
igrants, and in the symbolic language of good society 
this signified : “I wish to pay my admission fee.” 

And since inside the rocky fortress there was an all- 
powerful master of ceremonies on whom she could rely 
to draw the sword on her behalf, the drawbridge was 
lowered before her flag. 

One day she received the following mysterious note 
from Prince Lanzo; “One of our patronesses is com- 
ing to see you. She will ask you to help at the Bazar. 
I beg you to accept.” 

And in fact the Baroness of Santamarta came one 
afternoon although she remained barely ten minutes. 

She thanked Countess Gilli in the name of the com- 
mittee for her princely gift, and at the same time 
begged her to become one of the patronesses and take 
a booth at the bazar. It would certainly be a popular 
one, and the poor widows and orphans’ debt of grati- 
tude to the lovely Lombard Countess would be the 
heavier. 

These two words “Lombard Countess” were uttered 
in a manner which was almost a caress, and yet con- 
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cealed something more terrible than irony, something 
worse than sarcasm. There was something atrociously 
feminine that seemed to indicate exactly the differ- 
ence between the guest and her hostess, between the 
duty that the one was performing, and the right that 
the other had acquired through the protetction of 
Prince Lanzo, and the power of her money. 

Antonella looked askance at her visitor, but she re- 
plied amiably in her usual tone of voice. 

The Baroness of Santamarta was a pretty woman 
of thirty, affable and reserved. She was a domestic 
woman, to such an extent that her lovers were her 
sister’s husband, and the consort of her husband’s 
sister. She carried on these family affairs with the 
greatest tranquillity. 

The ten ladies of the Relief committee represented 
the splendor, the support, and the glory of the old 
Roman patriarchate. In the second line were the 
wives of rich merchants, ambitious functionaries, 
aspiring citizens, and clamorous foreigners; all per- 
fectly good names, but without a history; a lack which 
will shortly be remedied by the discovery of some in- 
contestable relationship with the Crusaders. 

As for Antonella, she had already made her dis- 
covery. The Gillis of Montefalcone were lost in the 
night of time up there among the lofty Savoyard 
mountains, always wearing, from the first-born to the 
youngest, the priest’s tonsure, or their faithful sword. 
Rainiero’s grandfather would have considered Prince 
Equicola’s nobility spurious, since there were traces 
among his family records of some not altogether im- 
peccable alliances. It was probably owing to these 
alliances that Prince Lanzo found himself in posses- 
sion of unlimited wealth, while the last of the Gillis 
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of Montefalcone was struggling along on a meagre 
allowance in a cavalry regiment. 

“Light,” says a proverb, “comes from above: but 
money comes from below”; and two hundred years 
hence perhaps even the Gillis of Montefalcone might 
have among their ancestral portraits the storied like- 
ness of an infallible usurer. In fact, Don Massimo, 
having won his cause in the matter of a Lancia, was 
now trying to beguile Passadonato into having his 
portrait painted in oils by a young artist who was 
very popular. Artists sometimes pay a per cent to a 
middle-man as well as dealers in automobiles, and 
Passadonato, among other vanities, was not at all 
averse to the perpetuation of his features by an 
authentic artist. 

But what he did not like at all was that great roll 
of thousand lire notes that Antonella “had thrown 
down the throats of those villainous emigrants.” It 
was only destined, according to his way of looking at 
it, “to fatten an army of lice on the skins of those 
vagabonds.” 

He said this in obedience to his first impulse, a 
plebeian impulse of innate rapacity, but at the bot- 
tom he understood perfectly why Antonella had done 
it, and he was the only member of the family who fully 
realized what she was. about. 

Far from being displeased with his daughter’s tac- 
tics, her patient. and indefatigable efforts pleased him, 
and he made her ambition his own. Under his rough 
manner there was in him that solid natural genius, 
that potent courage, which raises men above their own 
condition and fills them with enthusiasm for all that 
represents power. It was too late for him to trans- 
form himself, he had spent his whole life, without los- 
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ing a single day, in the acquisition of the first element 
of power: riches. Now he possessed them. In his war 
against others, in the war of others against himself, it 
was evident that he had been the stronger. The others 
had lost. 

But meanwhile the years had weighed him down, 
and he did not know what to do with the money he 
had acquired. His victory would have been worthless 
to him if his lovely daughter had deserted him. It was 
she who must continue and conclude his long and 
weary labors. Every time he heard Antonella men- 
tioned by her title of Countess and, looking at her, 
saw that she really appeared like one, he was filled 
with uncontrollable pride. The “pretty girl” was his 
banner, and like a good captain he loved to see it 
borne on high. 

Then too, he felt that he was born again in the heart 
of his daughter. She had the same character; strong, 
ambitious, tenacious, violent, kind. The same spirit; 
shrewd and simple, patient and daring, capable of 
any amount of deceit when it was necessary, and 
clever enough to look into the motives of others as into 
a mirror, and constrain them, coldly and brutally, to 
do her will. He was old. He could not now wash away 
all traces of his plebeian origin, he could not obliter- 
ate the trade-mark of his calling, but Antonella, his 
beautiful young daughter, would be his brilliant re- 
venge against all mankind. 

He loved her with all the affection which his rough 
life had denied him. He loved her tenderly, with a 
sort of servile admiration, a little blinded himself by 
her splendor; and in spite of his pride in her he was 
a little saddened, for she was becoming day by day, 
almost like a stranger to him. 
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There remained no trace in her of the little house 
in which she was born; a greater world was coming to 
meet her, full of glitter and magnificence and forget- 
fulness. 

The bazar lasted three days. All the most attractive 
dandies stayed long at Antonella’s booth, leaving 
much or little money according as they believed them- 
selves more or less irresistible. But Prince Lanzo 
spent a patrimony, and Antonella, to tell the truth, 
had no scruples about accepting it. 

He also dared to present the Countess of Monte- 
falcone to his wife, the Princess Equicola, a gray, 
solemn, angular, proud patrician, who bore a strange 
resemblance to that good, departed soul, Cardinal 
Mazzarino. The Princess acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with a barely perceptible nod, and such a chilly 
smile that Antonella shivered as she bent her knees in 
graceful reverence. 

But his first-born Gian Carlo Equicola, a cavalry 
officer at the school of Tor di Quinto, was much more 
expansive. He was a fine young fellow, more like a 
lieutenant than a prince. He had the Equicola eyes 
and forehead, but the aquiline profile of his mother; 
and although he was twenty, and wore a smart uni- 
form, when he was near his father a woman of refined 
taste would hardly have fue the preference to the 
younger man. 

The first day Antonella was very sedate, and said 
little; on the second she began to take part in the con- 
versation around her; the third day she made many 
witty and charming speeches. That invaluable Don 
Massimo on the one hand, and on the other Malvina, 
who had served in the houses of some of these noble 
ladies, had regaled her with much information of an 
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intimate nature concerning these Roman patricians 
whose portals she was about to enter. 

She herself had been the object of a curious and. 
ambiguous interest. On all sides the society chron- 
iclers were beginning to consider seriously the luxury 
and mystery of the Gilli ménage. Rainiero’s splendid 
thoroughbreds, and the expensive elegance and severe 
solitude of Countess Gilli were equally efficacious in 
arousing public curiosity. Don Massimo Caddutlo 
went about beating the drum and boasting of their 
possessions until their millions became as legendary 
as the sesterces of Croesus. : 

Prince Lanzo’s passion had leaked out from the 
walls behind which it had taken refuge. No one knew 
how the rumor started, but all Rome was certain that 
the enamored Prince was in the first stages of a grand 
passion. 

This lovely young intruder who could lead a distin- 
guished Prince of Rome by the nose with such grace, 
seemed worthy of honor, and particularly of feminine 
gratitude; for the art of balancing one’s self on the 
edge of a precipice is a womanly accomplishment 
which allures men and pleases women, too, as an ex- 
hibition of skill. Besides patrician society is really 
more severe in appearance than in fact. Whoever 
affords it material for amusement, or gossip, or even 
pleasant slander, acquires by this means a sort of 
right to its protection. Whoever pays court to society 
in whatever manner never finds it quite insensible, 
but whoever succeeds in scandalizing it with a certain 
grace and elegance becomes outright its well-beloved. 

The real sin against society is to pay it no attention 
whatever. 

This pretty daughter of a Lombard money-lender, 
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finding herself for the first time in contact with 
Roman society, showed perfect good taste. She did 
not make the slightest mistake; neither in her dress, 
nor in the simple, modest jewels that she wore as if 
to conceal her wealth. She did not give rein to her 
vanity, for she knew that it was necessary not to 
make enemies of the women by surpassing them in 
beauty. 

“As for you, Don Massimo, I beg you not to play the 
sentinel at my booth,” she had said with a smile. 

And because she feared that this admonition was 
not enough, the first time he approached her she sold 
him a horrid group of counterfeit Saxe for a hundred 
lire, and the second time a miserable box of sweets for 
fifty francs. Don Massimo took the hint, and from 
that time he stayed away, in homage to that prin- 
ciple of rigid economy which he succeeded in disguis- 
ing by rigid liberality. 

- Miss Deelington, the incorrigible American, was 
delighted with Antonella. Miss Deelington was past 
forty and liked brunettes. She invited her to tea. 
Some of the young men found this very amusing, and 
when they passed her booth they wore their monocles. 
Miss Deelington carried a monocle, and always wore 
a red carnation in the buttonhole of her correct Eng- 
lish jacket. 

The Marquise Lina del Giarro, a frivolous little 
blonde, all powder, paint, and curls, who looked like 
the artificial creation of a beauty shop, was lectured 
twice by her stern husband because he did not want 
his wife to make friends with that Countess Gilli, who 
was “much talked about” and who, it seemed, was try- 
ing to find her way into society by the servants’ stair- 
case. 
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But Prince Lanzo, when he saw her so charming, 
was almost overcome. The Baroness of Santamarta 
did not lose sight of him for a moment, and she said 
over and over to Donna Valeria Pareto: 

“That poor Prince, he has certainly lost his head !”? 

Donna Valeria Pareto, who was just then afraid 
that she was pregnant, and was in a worse temper 
than ever, displayed an irascible antipathy against 
all intruders. But her friend, with her kind, philan- 
thropiec heart, was sorry for Prince Lanzo, and she 
thought that the obstinate Countess was far too cruel. 
(Why should she amuse herself by trying the patience 
of that poor man, who had no time to lose at his age? 
“Oh, women!” she said to herself, “what ridiculous 
coquettes they are!” 

Perhaps it was in consequence of this reflection that 
she turned to Countess Gilli and said amiably: 

“T am always at home on Sunday. I would be so 
pleased, Countess, if you would come to see me.” 

Antonella assented modestly with a slight bow, 
lowering her dark lids over her bright eyes to conceal 
the irrepressible joy which shone in them. 

Prince Lanzo, amid the whispers of the public, ac- 
companied her to the door of her car—a Lancia— 
the finest model that the firm of Lancia had produced 
that year; and as he bent to kiss her gloved hand he 
murmured imploringly: 

“Then farewell until tomorrow. You will come?” 

“Ves,” 

Alone, the jolting of the machine felt like the leap- 
ing of her heart. Safe behind the shining windows, 
she laughed at her reflection therein, a joyous laugh 
of victory. She laughed at the colorful Roman streets, 
at the noisy city, at the people she passed. 
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But when she ran lightly up the steps of her palace 
and passing through the hall met her big father, who 
was furiously smoking a Tuscan cigar, something un- 
explainable and ardent touched her heart. She threw 
her arms around his neck and, laughing and crying, 
kissed her old father, her faithful protector. 

She was once more in fancy in the little house where 
she was born. She saw the Turkish sitting room, the 
tall clock, the crayon portrait of Passadonato in his 
youth, and Horace, the parrot, going up and down the 
little stairway dragging his chain after him, and say- 
ing from morning to night in his throaty voice: “Good 
morning, stupid; good night, Paapa.” 


XV 


OLIDAY had been born to jump. There are 

horses that could not be made to jump even with 

a cat-o’-nine-tails. In this we see the wisdom of nature 

who permits animals to live according to their own 
inclinations. 

Man, who is rather stupid, is the only animal who 
tries to excel in those professions to which he was not 
born. Then he praises himself, and boasts of what he 
has done, and tries in a hundred ways to attract ad- 
miration. : 

An animal is much more reasonable. Even if he 
possesses extraordinary merit, he is never vain. He 
does his duty, and pays not the least attention to what 
is said about him. As a consequence animals are never 
ridiculous; also because they do not know how to talk. 
Perhaps they did not want to talk, and so renounced 
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speech from the beginning, knowing that it was use- 
less. 

So Holiday, a jumper par excellence, was not at all 
vain of his robust loins; and although he was con- 
scious of their worth, the sensible animal was never 
guilty of any foolishness. Holiday was born in Ire- 
land, a country of excellent hay, and well-filled oats, 
which seems destined to produce the most intelligent 
horses, as with us it seems that Tuscany possesses the 
privilege of giving to the world the only authentic 
writers. 

Holiday was the son of a thoroughbred, and of a 
three-quarters thoroughbred. He was of fine stature 
and pleasing physiognomy; he wore, always, a dark 
brown mantle, and in order that nothing should inter- 
fere with his career as a jumper, he had been bar- 
barously robbed of the means of transmitting his 
noble qualities to posterity. Holiday, therefore, with 
no thoughts of women in his head, jumped very high 
with the greatest ease. He therefore enjoyed the 
esteem of his neighbors, and men, those vain 
comedians, had decorated him with many medals. 

Holiday could not exactly see why his master tried 
to make him jump a little higher every day, but at 
any rate he did all he could to satisfy him, knowing 
that men are miserly, and will not give good oats for 
nothing. 

When the great day of the races came he jumped so 
conscientiously that he won the King’s cup. 

He was much applauded and highly complimented ; 
and although, like a good Irish horse, he had not the 
actor’s nature, yet all that handclapping rather 
pleased him. As to the cup he did not deign to look 
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at it; but his master was wild about it, and the good 
Holiday was glad that he had won it for him. His 
master caressed him affectionately, which pleased 
him very much. Then he was rubbed and blanketed 
and bandaged, although he could scarcely wait to put 
his nose into the abundant measure of oats that was 
ready for him. 

With his plain horse sense he understood that, if he 
wanted to live well he must jump high; and so, for the 
sake of peace, Holiday jumped. 

Count Rainiero Gilli was summoned to the steps 
of the Royal Box, and His Majesty took his hand. 
This regal sign of benevolence produced a great effect 
on the spectators, who were taking snap shots. Her 
Majesty the Queen favored him with a gracious smile; 
and these sovereign honors made a powerful impres- 
sion on those persons who until now had turned up 
their noses at the mention of Gilli’s name. 

In the meantime Prince Lanzo Equicola was walk- 
ing with Countess Gilli, while Passadonato who, per- 
haps from motives of economy, or perhaps because he 
did not wish to be among “all those aristocrats in silk 
hats,” had taken a modest place for three lire. Passa- 
donato, red with pride and excitement, stood in the 
center of a group of strangers, government clerks and 
shop-keepers, boasting of and magnifying his son-in- 
law’s victory. 

Until that moment he had been quite indifferent 
to the reigning dynasty, but now—Long live the King! 
he had become a rabid monarchist. 

“Why of course, my dear sir, Count Gilli is really 
my son-in-law, if you please. My name is Passado- 
nato, Leonardo Passadonato, I am Countess Gilli’s 
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father. It was my money that bought Holiday, he cost 
twenty-four thousand lire, on the word of Passado- 
nato! My palace is in street, number. . If you 
don’t believe it, come and see me.” 

And so he went on talking to anyone who would 
listen to him, crazy with joy, dripping with sweat un- 
der the hot sun, an object of amusement to the crowd 
who stared at him in astonishment. 

The worst of it was that he suddenly noticed Mal- 
vina, the pretty maid, of whom he was very fond. 
“That pretty little Malvina!” If she had not been his 
daughter’s maid, “who knows?” 

Malvina was there also to see her master gallop. 
Her admission of three francs was a gift from Baron 
Don Massimo Caddulo. 

In his enthusiasm Passadonato almost embraced 
her; then he took her arm, and they went in search 
of a drink. 

“What shall it be, dear Malvina?” 

“Whatever you wish, Signor Padrone.” 

“Champagne!” decreed Passadonato. “Bring a 
bottle of champagne. And you, sit down.” 

Malvina, out of respect, remained standing. 

“Sit down, corpo d’una bomba! Do you know that 
the King shook hands with him?” 

“Ts it true, Signor Padrone?” 

“Ts it true? I saw it with these eyes. Everybody 
saw it. Ask that gentleman there, if you don’t believe 
me. His Majesty sent for him to the Royal Box, and 
shook his hand. Her Majesty the Queen was there 
too. Drink, for the love of God!” 

In the posts at three lire the bottle of champagne 
did not fail to command respect. 
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“Ah, my compliments, Cavalier,” a falsetto voice 
exclaimed suddenly behind them. 

The Cavalier turned his head and recognized the 
cross-eyed smile of Zeno Dondin. 

“Bring another glass!” thundered Passadonato. 

And with Malvina and the cross-eyed Zeno he drank 
boisterously to the health of His Majesty the King. 


PART III 





2 


HAT handclasp of the King after Holiday’s vic- 
tory was a thrilling climax for the public and for 
the actors in the lucky comedy. 

The wind filled their sails and they got on famously. 
Father and son-in-law, forgetting their ancient dis- 
cords became (it was almost incredible) the best 
friends in the world. The dear boy might buy all the 
horses he wanted. Passadonato grumbled no more as 
in the past, but even began to frequent the race track 
where Rainiero’s thoroughbreds were in training; and 
Rainiero, out of his profound racing lore, often gave 
him important information as to the horse which 
would win a certain race, ten to one, at the Capannelle 
Hippodrome. 

And because Passadonato was the same unlucky 
player that the jolly fellows at the famous Café Mai- 
occhi knew so well, Rainiero won his heart completely 
when he helped him win on a horse race. 

They became such friends that one fine day they 
took the train together with cheerful hearts. Rainiero 
because he was taking his horses to run in the big 
Lombard races, and Passadonato because he had to 
make new leases with the farmers of his fertile fields. 

At Passadonato’s reappearance in the Café Mai- 
occhi he found the entire company of those honorable 
gentlemen who were used to frequent it at their posts. 
Usurers, traders, go-betweens, small renters from the 
country, and commission men of the town. They were 
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all there, with their satellites and clients, just as be- 
fore, playing billiards or cards, or drinking,—busy 
and noisy, as in the good old times when he was chief 
among them. 

He saw the Little Steer first, who was crying out 
in his thin voice, like the song of a mosquito. Then 
he saw the Cook who, in his shirt sleeves, was bending 
over the billiard table studying a difficult play. Lan- 
franchi, the Senator, was leaning solemnly against 
the wall, looking on gravely, and stroking his white 
beard. Don Clemente, with a bundle of bank notes 
in his hand, was sitting in a corner with the wine- 
dealer, Zézera. 

There was such a crowd that no one saw him at 
first. Passadonato stood on the threshold gazing 
silently through the dense, acrid tobacco smoke at 
that vulgar, turbulent den that had once been his 
kingdom. With a sort of double vision he saw him- 
self at the same time among them, and in the life he 
had just been leading. He felt angry and perplexed. 

How much water had passed under the bridge! 
And now he found himself suddenly face to face with 
his past life. He hated them; yes, he had always hated 
them, but now he disdained them more than ever, and 
he. was glad that they were so despicable, while he 
had risen so far above them that he had almost for- 
gotten them in his Roman palace. 

The host saw him first, good Maiocchi, the genial 
inn-keeper, burdened with his large family, who often 
lost a whole week’s profits playing at cards with his 
crafty clients. 

“Oh, look! Who is this I see? Signor Passado- 
nato!” 

Elegant as a dandy that day was old Leonardo, and 
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he affected the air of a man of the world as he offered 
his hand to the humble inn-keeper. 

“Yes, here I am,” he replied, throwing back his 
broad shoulders. “I have just come from Rome. And 
you, how are you? And this rabble, always well?” 

Signor Maiocchi, pleased and excited, called his 
wife, his sister-in-law, his daughter, his niece, and his 
cousin. Gallerani popped up out of the crowd, with 
his dishevelled hair showing under the brim of his 
cap, and stood staring at him in astonishment, while 
his gloomy countenance began to brighten. 

One by one everybody came, and there was an in- 
describable tumult. 

Passadonato tried to talk in Roman dialect; he af- 
fected the greatest elegance; he let those fellows know 
that he was staying at the best hotel. He talked 
vivaciously, without stopping for a moment; the Coun- 
tess Gilli, his daughter, was invited, naturally, to the 
houses of princes; the next season she was going to 
the Court balls. The Montefalcone stables, their livery 
was green with a white bandoleer, would enter Fili- 
buster for the Grand Prize. Filibuster would have to 
run against some damned fine horses, but he would 
win at a canter. “I tell you, my friends, this is the 
life.” 

To overwhelm them and get rid of them as soon as 
possible he had a brilliant idea. He would invite them 
all to supper that very evening, in the Café Maiocchi. 
They must excuse him now, for he had a number of 
commissions to execute for his daughter, Countess 
Gilli. 

He took his departure. The Café Maiocchi seemed, 
like the amphitheatre of the Colosseum, to be filled by 
a hundred thousand spectators crying with one voice: 
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“Ave, Caesar!” As soon as he had crossed the thresh- 
old the Little Steer said in his thin piping voice: 

“That Countess Gilli must be a wonderful demi- 
monde.” 

And the Cook turning back to his game added that 
her husband abetted her... 

“Silence!” commanded the magnificent Senator in 
his deep baritone, as he slowly stroked his beard. 

“Now don’t economize, Signor Maiocchi, I want 
them to fill their bellies, and die of indigestion! Be 
sure that everything is fresh and of the best. If there 
are lobsters, serve lobsters, and don’t forget the mayon- 
naise. If you can’t get lobsters, serve fish, but it must 
be fresh from the water. Be careful, for I understand 
these things. And chicken, prepare it, as they say 
‘4 la maitre-d’hotel.’ In short, serve anything you 
please, even paté, or pheasant, but let it be in abun- 
dance, for I want to cut a fine figure. Remember that 
I pay my chef now over two hundred lire a month, be- 
sides what he steals from me, so you can see that I 
understand a good table. Do yourself credit, I beg of 
you. Now for the wines: let us have some old Barolo 
and champagne. Allow a bottle, at least, for each one. 
And let the champagne be very dry. Mumm, if pos- 
sible, extra-dry, do you understand?” 

“Do not fear, leave it to me, and all will go splen- 
didly.” 

“Invite your women folks, too, let us have lovely 
woman present. Goodbye, until this evening.” 

He put on his evening clothes for the occasion, the 
same he had worn during that memorable interview 
with the Elegant Costantino, but he added a flower 
in his buttonhole, and a variegated cravat that was a 
joy to behold. 
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When everyone was seated at the long table, with 
Passadonato in the post of honor he said, grinning 
ironically: 

“Now eat and drink; don’t stint yourselves, because 
it’s all paid for, and we only live once.” 

The Cook, as an expert in these matters, began by 
criticising the lobster sauce. In his opinion it was 
too thick, and too oily. Zézera did not agree with him, 
but he preferred crabs to lobsters, and fried fish to 
crabs. Galera was as gloomy as ever, but he ate 
voraciously, pushing his neighbors’ plates out of the 
way with his elbows, while the Senator, with a napkin 
tied about his neck, was leisurely dripping soup on 
his smooth, majestic beard. Folchetti, a grain-dealer, 
was the first to propose Passadonato’s health. Passa- 
donato received the compliment with dignity. The 
good Signor Maiocchi’s wife, sister-in-law, daughter, 
niece and cousin were seated among the gallant guests, 
giggling at their somewhat daring jokes. Riboni, on 
furlough from Eritrea, whose nickname was Ras Al- 
ula, described the battle of Makallé. Don Clemente 
was swearing at the law courts where a case had gone 
against him. The Little Steer, in his cracked voice, 
was telling about Ciro’s last stroke of business. He 
had given Count Rombolo, eldest son of the house 
of Rombolo, three thousand lire, cash down, a brooch, 
a velocipede, ten hectolitres of Asti Spumante, and a 
typewriter for a note for twenty thousand lire. 

At this point the above mentined Falchetti pro- 
posed Passadonato’s health a second time, which as 
before was acknowledged with suitable dignity. The 
hilarity grew noisier. Galera, with his elbows on the 
table, regarded his old master with glassy eyes as if he 
were hypnotized. By the time good Signor Maiocchi 
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brought in the frozen pudding enveloped in blazing 
rum, the hall was filled with a deafening clamor. The 
gross, drunken gaiety of those vulgar men lightened 
their features with a sinister flame. 

Old and strong, Passadonato watched them, and 
laughed derisively. They were eating and drinking 
his money, but he would have been glad to see them, 
one by one, reduced to beggary. It was the old jeal- 
ousy of business that even now he could not conquer, 
although he had beaten them. Even though they were 
drunken with his wine he could see into their souls 
with his keen lynx-eyes. They were not, perhaps, 
wicked, but they should certainly be whipped. They 
were men at war with public opinion, at war with all 
the graces and decencies of life. There among those 
guests of his, it seemed as if even Don Massimo were 
a good man. He hoped that they would get so drunk 
that at least a pair of them would be carried to the 
cemetery the next day. 

He began to feel eloquent, and he thought that he 
would have willingly delivered a funeral oration over 
the bier of those thieves. Seated there among them he 
felt the need of clinging to all the honest deeds that 
he could claim, even by mistake, to have performed. 
It seemed to him that he must watch his hands, and 
try to keep them clean. He said to himself proudly 
that, in all his illegal business, he, at least, had been 
a gentleman. 

Meanwhile the aforesaid Falchetti had, with con- 
siderable difficulty, proposed his health a third, fourth — 
and fifth time. 

Passadonato rose to his feet, raised his glass, and 
looking full in the faces of the rascals around him he 
gave his toast with growing emphasis: 
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“My dearest blockheads! thieves who would rob one 
another for the sake of robbery, rascals among the 
most accomplished of your kind on the face of the 
earth, I drink this glass of champagne—Mumm, extra 
dry—I drink it at one breath to your health!” He 
suited his action to his words. 

A burst of admiring laughter filled the pause. He 
continued : 

“Life, my dear blockheads, is a serious business. 
Each one of us manages as well as he can. But this is 
certain: that thieves resemble each other as little as 
wines that have the same label pasted on the bottle. 
There is the straight-forward, generous thief, the 
genuine article, and this is the thief that I like. Then 
there is the mixture, who is adulterated with other 
liquids, and this is an abomination. Bear this in 
mind, for he who speaks to you is an old man 
who has drunk much, and who has put aside a good 
cellar.” 

Don Clemente shouted a drunken “Hurra-a-h!” 
The Senator, full up to his ears, dignified and apoplec- 
tic, smoothed his damp beard. 

“My dearest blockheads, this is the last time that 
you will see Passadonato in your midst. Let me tell 
you why. Now that I am constrained to live, as one 
might say, honestly, if I were here among you, the 
cream of tricksters, you, who are not under any such 
idiotic constraint, would finish by reducing even the 
old leather of my generous portfolio to the condition 
of San Bartolomeo. And that must not be, although it 
holds money enough to buy you all, alive or dead, like 
so many donkey skins for drums. But don’t be 
alarmed, for I would not buy you, not if it would pay 
me a hundred per cent. It is Passadonato telling you 
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this, and he has never in his life done a stroke of bad 
business.” 

He paused and filled his glass again. “And what is 
more, if you would like to know, the only ill-spent 
money of my whole life is that which I have paid for 
this Apostolic supper wherein I, and for your infor- 
mation let me tell you that I am called Cavalier Pas- 
sadonato, will send avarice to the devil, and order 
six more bottles of that infernal Mumm, extra-dry!” 

And they all drank his health again, hoping he 
might die of cancer, but with great hilarity. 


II 


EANWHILE Antonella did not fail to employ 
her temporary widowhood to good purpose. 

All the morality in the world finds its conclusion 
in this little formula... .““They say.”” They say that a 
man has genius, that another is a counterfeiter, that 
a woman introduces complications according to her 
pleasure into possible researches as to paternity, that 
another follows the perpetual profession of the chaste 
Susannah. But all they say is usually the exact op- 
posite of the truth. 

One must be crafty in this world, and fabricate 
one’s own “They say.” That one might betray Christ, 
and still be called by the world a good Christian. 

Patiently, day by day, for a long time, Antonella 
had been fabricating her own “They say.” Although 
she herself was the real scandal of the family, accord- 
ing to her it was someone else: her father, Don Mas- 
simo, or Rainiero. 

To tell the truth her father had the money, Don 
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Massimo the notoriety, and Rainiero the grand name. 
As for her she had nothing but her beauty, but she was 
always given the preference. 

The grand name, which had been much discredited 
by its legitimate possessor, shone again through her 
in genuine splendor. Where Count Gilli would only 
have been a disreputable ex-lieutenant of cavalry, his 
wife became in reality the elegant Countess Gilli of 
Montefalcone. That money, the fruit of rapine, when 
it clinked furtively and illegitimately in the usurer’s 
pockets, was received everywhere as if it had an hon- 
orable origin when it came from the little gold and 
platinum purse of the young Countess. Although 
Baron Caddtlo had many acquaintances of high 
standing in society, now that he had opened the way 
for her many people preferred to invite the much- 
courted Countess, without the equivocal Baron. In 
reality the passport demanded of a pretty woman is 
usually very brief. A beautiful woman is the only 
authentic object of worth, valued for itself alone, that 
exists in the world. Even her rivals cannot disregard 
her. She is a power that everyone desires for an ally. 

Now Don Massimo was not willing to admit that 
his work was finished. He did not forget that he had 
known under other circumstances this Countess who 
was once called the “pretty girl.” It was strange, but 
a fact, that the heart of this skeptical man of many 
words, who might have stepped from one of Balzac’s 
novels, jovial and sarcastic, crafty and rhetorical, 
pessimistic and pleasure-loving—the aged heart of 
this man still almost young, had been attacked un- 
aware by a stormy jealousy of that power that every- 
one desires for an ally: a beautiful woman. 

The Baron, who was rich in verbal estates and 
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sumptuous squalor, who had not, perhaps, neglected 
the charitable affection of women no longer young, or 
disdained to amuse himself at times in light pastime 
with handmaidens, able as he was indolent, brave as 
he was spiteful,—the Baron, who could construct 
superb castles in Spain as easily as he could arrange 
the details of some gallant perfidy—the Baron Don 
Massimo Caddutlo was at bottom just a poor little 
devil, who had fought energetically against perverse 
conditions all his life, and whose soul had dried up 
within him slowly, and perhaps painfully, like an 
empty and withered husk. 

He had never spoken to a living soul of his secret 
life. Had there been a disaster in his early youth, per- 
haps a drama? Splendor, or misery? No one knew. 
The accounts he gave of himself were only superficial 
episodes, feigned and uninteresting, narrated evi- 
dently with some end in view. He related only the 
comedy of his life, perhaps inventing it, when it 
seemed necessary. Yet, sometimes, when his words 
were most cynical, there were traces of some profound 
sorrow. But the slender arch of his thin lips wore 
the same expression in mirth or in sadness. 

Everyone said that Don Massimo was a master of 
intrigue, but no one knew exactly why. He talked 
loudly, on occasions, of morality, but he really pre- 
ferred to pass for a scamp. When he condemned 
others, he felt that he was in reality condemning him- 
self. He had not a single friend, nor any visible fond- 
ness for anyone. He was everybody’s friend; he could 
mediate, please, convince; share, in appearance, the 
joys and sorrows of others, but at bottom he was no- 
body’s friend. Still less was he a friend to him- 
self, although all his efforts, great or small, seemed to 
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have no other scope but to cherish his own egotism. 

He talked continually, without saying anything in 
particular; he talked automatically, as if it were his 
business to persuade others while he laughed at them. 
Had he been rich, he would have lived sumptuously ; 
but poor as he was he detested economy. He preferred 
to deceive his neighbor rather than to let him see his 
pitiful poverty. He had made himself feared by love 
or by force, by his boldness and audacity, by the hard 
elasticity of his lean fencer’s body. 

In his hates there was a certain justice, a certain 
sense of aristocracy, a scornful clemency. His hate 
consisted more in words than in deeds; really to know 
this man it would have been necessary to see him when 
he was alone. Don Massimo was gloomy enough then. 
Immense weariness, profound loathing were visible 
in his drawn face. Perhaps it was his miserable way 
of living that filled him with disgust and sorrow; 
perhaps he remembered the hidden drama in his life, 
the enigma he had never confided to anyone. Yes, he 
was, at bottom, just a poor little devil, who realizes 
that old age is coming on, and that it only holds for | 
him envy, disillusion, disdain, and the wearisome, 
monotonous task of being always, every day, as long 
as he can, the “Baron Don Massimo Caddulo.” 

Antonella was often severe with him. She had not 
yet forgiven him that scene with the Prince at the 
carnival. A repressed enmity brooded between them, 
although love on one side, and habit on the other, con- 
strained them to live together continually. They al- 
ways addressed each other ironically, and each of 
them felt strong and ready for vengeance should oc- 
easion offer. 

From that evening when he crossed the threshold 
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of the lieutenant’s apartment for the first time, from 
the day when he had set himself to bring about their 
marriage, the “pretty girl’ had conceived a singular 
antipathy against this man, an invincible dislike. It 
seemed as if she were silently ruminating a patient 
vendetta. She could not forgive him for having been 
the instigator of such a great change in her life, and 
for having arranged it in his own way, like a skilful 
feat of legerdemain. And although this was unjust to 
him, she could not forgive him a secret suspicion that, 
without his interference, she ee never have become 
Rainiero’s wife. 

Not seldom does it happen that we nourish enmity 
and rancour against persons who have given us hap- 
piness, even by mistake. 

Antonella, like her father, was capable of only one 
love, but of many implacable aversions. His plan of 
action was hers also: at whatever price, and with 
merciless determination, she would accomplish her 
purpose. 

She proceeded calmly. Day by day, with scrupulous 
patience, deaf to any plea for mercy, sure of herself, 
she thought only of success. 

And now after having used and abused Don Mas- 
simo in every way, she felt that his part was played 
out to the end, that he was henceforth superfluous, 
that she needed him no longer. 

Then, too, considering the way in which he had 
long been interposing in intimate family affairs, he 
was more than superfluous—he had become an old 
and troublesome accomplice. Furthermore he loved 
her, or said that he loved her, and she felt that this 
was an insult. This, above all, she could not forgive 
—his dark and silent love. 
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For some time she had been hoping for an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of him in a friendly way, but she was 
very cautious; for in reality, although she was sure 
of herself, she felt a subtle fear of the man. 

During Antonella’s temporary widowhood Don 
Massimo filled her husband’s place as well as pos- 
sible. He would have liked to fill it completely, but 
that was out of the question. This was the worst of it 
for, living so near her, breathing the perfumed air 
around her, he had come to desire her so acutely that 
it was almost impossible for him to hide his uneasy 
passion. 

It was very warm that evening; the Roman gardens 
fumed like censers, exhaling clouds of fragrance. The 
windows were open. On the terrace the glicine’s blue 
blossoms showed against the starry night. Now and 
then the breeze blew a dead leaf into the room. Along 
the edges of the roofs a sort of dark electricity seemed 
to tremble. Somewhere in the distance a mandolin 
trilled in the sweet evening air, like a cricket, so in- 
distinct that one hardly noticed it. From time to time 
the breeze filled the curtains as if its form and per- 
fume were imprisoned by them, and then they fell 
back empty, trailing their edges on the floor, silent 
and still in the moonlight. 

The restless horses could be heard in the stables 
in the quiet courtyard. Excited, perhaps, by some 
strong herb in their hay they were kicking against the 
partitions. A groom was whistling. 

They were there, silent, condemned to pass the 
evening together. Now and then they looked at each 
other as if to say: “It is better to say nothing.” 

Antonella took up her embroidery. She began to 
stitch carelessly with her smooth brown fingers, as if 
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she were working into the canvas the weft of her swift 
thoughts. 

A cloud of mosquitoes was dancing around the 
lamp shade. Mosquitoes were the most repugnant in- 
sects in creation to Don Massimo. 

Antonella laughed when he was bitten. He said 
that she was impolite, and that it was time the screens 
were put in. 

They drank their tea together, letting it stand long 
in the fragile cups that were as transparent as the 
chalice of some large flower. Don Massimo became 
very angry with fat Venanzio because the filter did 
not work well. He wanted some fresh tea made ac- 
cording to the instructions that he had given him so 
carefully, but Antonella objected. 

Then Don Massimo, while he sipped the beverage 
which he declared was worse than badly-brewed cam- 
omile, delivered for the ninth time his discourse on 
tea. 

Meanwhile Antonella abandoned her embroidery, 
and began to play Menelik. 

The Baron, to improve the flavor of his second cup 
of tea, mixed it with curacao, saying with intention 
that he envied certain persons who lacked the sense 
of taste and who, in eating as well as in drinking, 
understood nothing whatever. 

Then because the Menelik was not a success in spite 
of Don Massimo’s assistance, Antonella lost her pa- 
tience, and proposed a game of dominoes. 

The Baron accepted. He beat her three times, one 
after the other, most ungallantly. 

“It is astonishing, my dear, that you do not learn 
how to play; and I always correct your mistakes. 
You played better two months ago.” 
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“To tell the truth I am not myself this evening, and 
then you correct me on purpose to make me lose.” 

The Baron smiled, and began for the nth time 
his discourse on dominoes. But it was never finished, 
for at the most interesting point Antonella said: 

“T understand, I understand! It is the most diffi- 
cult game in the universe. But I am going to send 
you away now, Don Massimo, and I bid you good 
night.” 

“Why? It isn’t eleven o’clock yet.” 

“True! It isn’t eleven, but I have some letters to 
write.” 

“Letters?” 

“Yes. Are you astonished?” 

The Baron reflected gravely as he replaced the 
dominoes noisily in their box. 

“If it is not indiscreet I would like to know to 
whom you are going to write.” 

“Oh,” ... said Antonella enigmatically, leaning 
back in her chair, “Ah!”... 

The Baron leaped to his feet nervously and looked 
at her as one looks at a woman one is tempted to 
strike. 

“Yes! you...” but he stopped short. 

“You, what?” she said provokingly. 

“You are so amazingly shameless, so profoundly 
wicked, that if for no other reason than that I love 
you.” 

“Thanks!” 

“Not at all!” he said, “no thanks, if you please!” 
then after a moment he said resolutely : “Will you an- 
swer me without irony, just for once?” 

“Willingly.” 

He whirled his monocle in a circle, set his thin lips 
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hard, and looked at his immaculate spats while he 
raised himself lightly on his toes. 

“Well, tell me this. Why...” but he stopped again. 

“Courage, Don Massimo!” 

“Why have you taken a lover?” 

She did not stir or change color; her calm voice was 
as unchanged as her face. 

“A lover? Why what are you saying? Do you 
think it possible that I should have fallen into the 
arms of another man, instead of into yours? You do 
yourself an injustice!” 

Caddutlo wavered as if he were resisting the tempta- 
tion to leap upon her; then, pale and mute, he began 
to walk up and down the room. Even on the thick 
carpet every step sounded like a blow. 

Stopping on the edge of the terrace he looked down 
through the still air into the dark court. The moon 
made a bright metallic circle around his hair. 

He decided to resort to gentle means, and going to 
her he took her arm. 

“Listen, Antonella, my good, my best friend, do not 
do so, do not do so any more. I swear to you I am so 
horribly tired.” 

She turned her face to him so that he might see her 
laugh, but she saw his own suddenly transfigured. 
She ceased to laugh, and met his eyes sternly, control- 
ling the fluttering of her thin nostrils. 

“Tired of what?” she demanded. 

“Tired of knowing what I know, of seeing what I 
see, tired of loving you, yes, of loving you as I do.” 

He measured his words in a gloomy voice, bending 
over her as if his breath was weighted with every syl- 
lable. “Laugh at me if you will,” he added. 

Antonella did not laugh. She clasped her hands 
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and bent her head and was silent. It seemed to her 
that she could hear his throbbing heart. 

For his heart was indeed throbbing; he was no 
longer Don Massimo Caddtlo. He was a man im- 
pregnated with a dreadful vice, with a desire that 
beat him down, with a humiliating, fatal affection 
that was breaking his old, false, cynical heart. 

She was still silent. He bent lower, and although 
he greatly feared to see her laugh again, he put his 
cold hand on her arm which remained motionless. 

He was conscious of her warmth and sweetness, and 
was silent for a little. 

At last he said with fear in his heart: 

“Obey me, Antonella.” 

He began to speak in low tones, sadly and ironic- 
ally, as perhaps no one had ever heard him speak 
before. 

The “pretty girl” shook her head continually, while 
an ambiguous smile played over her lips. 

“T don’t believe you, I don’t believe you.” 

“You do not believe even this? Why not? Who am 
I then? An enemy?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“No, not yet. Until to-day I have obeyed you, I 
have been the slave of your caprices, of your ambition, 
you could have asked anything of me. I would have 
done anything for you. I have been absurd: I tried to 
hate you, but instead I love you. Yes, Antonella, I love 
you.” 

The “pretty girl” shrugged her shoulders with un- 
easiness and irritation. 

“What is all this? What is so new this evening?” 

“Nothing, the hour has come to speak, that is all. 
You do not believe me? I see! It would be, perhaps, 
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inconvenient to believe me, and so it seems better to 
pretend that you do not. Life is a jest; it is a game 
in which he who tells the truth is the loser. I have 
amused myself by playing the game; you also—every- 
one.” 

There was something doleful in his laugh, a trouble- 
some, contagious suggestion that wounded her. 

That mandolin, that far-off mandolin! How irritat- 
ing it was! What ever could have made Don Massimo 
Caddutlo talk to her like that? She thought: “If he 
would only go away and leave me in peace, I am 
sleepy. What is he saying?) What is he saying? Oh, 
that mandolin! What a nuisance it is!” 

Speaking louder, and bending nearer he kept re- 
peating: 

“Yes, there’s no doubt about it, life is absurd! We 
should never take it seriously; never let it distress us. 
Let me tell you only this: I was already very miser- 
able before I knew you—now I am more miserable, 
profoundly miserable, ... but it does not matter. Yes, 
‘without doubt, Don Massimo will always laugh. Shall 
I tell you something else? There is a little drama 
upon which I have trod for twenty years, and when 


I succeed in stamping upon it, I am almost merry. 


I shall always laugh. But you do not believe this, 
either.” 

“No, no,” she cried, “I do not believe this, either.” 

“Are you certain?” 

“Certain.” 

He seized her wrists impetuously, bruising them in 
his anger, and drew her to him as if he would kiss her 
in despite. 

“Answer me! It is foolish, it is mad, but never 
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mind. I want just one word, for now and always. 
Answer me! Yes, or no?” 

He held her and looked at her like a beast of prey. 

The “pretty girl” drew away from him violently as, 
pale and convulsed, he repeated menacingly : 

“For now and always—yes, or no?” 

She wrenched her wrists from his grasp, and hold- 
ing one in the palm of the other hand regarded him 
fixedly. Then she threw her head back, and with a 
movement as if she held a whip in her hand said 
rapidly: 

“But you are crazy to-night! Go out and take the 
air!” 

These words, thrown harshly at him, seemed to 
sting his fury as if they were live serpents. He 
staggered like one who receives a furious blow. He 
saw his dream of this beautiful woman wither and 
vanish. Shame, like a cold snake, crushed in its coils 
all the love he had felt for her. He saw that he could 
not conquer her, not even by force, and so he would 
insult her. 

“The devil!” he said slowly, in the sarcastic manner 
of Don Massimo Caddiulo, “having sold yourself to an 
old man in his second childhood, I did not suppose it 
would disturb you to let me love you, too.” 

She sprang forward like a fury, her face livid, her 
teeth clenched, as once her father had done in the 
smoky tavern. But instead she held her hand, and 
did not strike. She bent forward as if in pain. She 
was no longer beautiful, she was scarcely recogniz- 
able, she hardly breathed. 

“Leave this place!”” she commanded him when she 
could speak. “Go! go quickly !” 
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Rigid, without a tremor, she pointed to the door, 
and then ran to the bell. 

“Antonella,” said Don Massimo hesitatingly. 

“Go away from here!” 

He walked to the door with an easy air, putting 
his monocle in place ostentatiously. 

On the threshold he made a low bow, a long, low 
bow. 

“Remember,” he said, “that all is not over between 
us.” And with that he disappeared. 

She stood for long motionless, with her hands on 
her breast, and her eyes fixed on a ray of moonlight 
that played on the carpet, and was lost in the cold 
glare of the electric lights. 

At last furious tears fell from her bright lashes, 
and ran over her quivering face. 


III 


ER father was the first to return. His valise was 
bulging with bundles and packages. He had a 
whole budget of news. 

“In the first place, Horace was dead. He had died, 
according to her, that foolish servant, of some com- 
plicated malady. Of course we had given him to her 
when we sent her away, but that was no reason why 
she should let him die, don’t you think so? But she 
did take the trouble to have him stuffed, and that was 
a good deed. Poor old fellow, he well knew the differ- 
ence between my clients. Do you know, the simpleton 
is going to get married. He is a drug clerk, and stinks 
of cinnamon, and he squints with one eye, but the 
other is all right. For the rest he is a fine young 
fellow. Of course she was all taken up with her love 
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affair, and she let the parrot get the colic and die. 
And then they try to make me believe that parrots 
live more than a hundred years! Do you remember? 
I bought him about fifteen years ago to amuse you, 
when you were sick one day, and they told me that he 
was only five or six years old. Fifteen and six are 
twenty-one. Poor devil! I’m sorry, for even a parrot 
is something in a man’s life, don’t you think so? And 
I had thought that he would see me nailed in my 
coffin. Instead, I had to see him stuffed, and not 
stuffed very well, either. Poor Polly! Now he is 
there just as he used to be on the stairs, with his 
chain, and his head on one side, only he doesn’t talk 
any more, poor devil, it makes me feel queer. And so 
the simpleton is getting married. I gave her a pair of 
buckles, so that she could cut a dash. She danced for 
joy, and said: ‘How is Toona’? ‘La Toona, stupid, is 
called Signora Contessa, and I will give her your 
greetings. Be careful, if you can, not to have too 
many children, for although you are happy until they 
arrive, you are likely to repent afterward.’ And she 
stood there laughing, with her arm against her nose, 
the silly thing! 

“You must have seen in the papers that Rainiero 
has won two races. I made a mint cf money on them. 
It’s mighty convenient, let me tell you, to have a son- 
in-law who knows which horse will win. I always used 
to lose. Now I know that you must not bet often, 
and only when you are certain. He is feeling fine, so 
red and white it’s a pleasure to look at him. He is 
having a good time, and everyone is glad to see him. 
I must say that up there it is easier to get into society, 
and pass for a gentleman. Here in Rome they are too 
particular. On the other hand they do well to make it 
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difficult; if they didn’t, everyone would frequent 
princes’ houses where you, for example, are as much 
at home.as in your own. Don’t you think so?” 

“Did you say that Nero was enjoying himself?” 
asked Antonella. 

“Yes, but understand me, among men only. Be- 
cause, you know, if I saw him playing the gallant 
among the women I would put a stop to it at once, and 
then—trac! I would shut up my purse, and he would 
be in a pretty fix! No, Tona, set your mind at rest.” 

“And when is he coming home?” 

“In two weeks, he said, but doesn’t he write to 
you?” 

“Yes, he writes sometimes, but he prefers to send 
telegrams.” 

“That child of wrath will never learn that a postal 
card will save the expense of a telegram, and you can 
say twice as much. You see, these people who have 
never earned a penny do not understand that one can 
at the same time spend ten thousand francs, and save 
ten cents. But since they have no thousand lire bills, 
they revenge themselves by throwing away francs. 
How stupid!” 

“TI will send him a telegram now, to say that if he 
does not come home soon I will go to him.” 

“But why?” 

“Because, my dear. Perhaps I would like to see 
him. After all, he is my husband.” 

“Surely, surely,” admitted her father, watching her 
with a certain embarrassment. “In fact, you are not 


looking very well. Perhaps it’s bad for your health to — 


remain a widow...” 
He stopped short, struck one hand lightly with the 
other, coughed, and began again. 
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“Look, here are all your bundles. They drove me al- 
most crazy. There was something wrong with the 
notes you gave me, you certainly made a mistake. For 
example, they did not have the stuff with the moiré 
oblique, but they gave me this, and said it was just 
the same. See what you think of it.” 

The “pretty girl” opened her packages slowly. 

“And that dear Don Massimo,” said Passadonato, 
“how is he?” 

She spread out the material, holding it up to the 
light, and rubbing it with her fingers. 

“That dear Don Massimo .. ., yes, the cloth is not 
very heavy, and the shade is a little too light, but it 
doesn’t matter . ..I have turned that dear Don 
Massimo out of the house.” 

“What! Are you in earnest? And what for?” 

“Oh, for nothing, just a joke. Do you think I will 
bear it forever to have Don Massimo’s foot on my 
neck? I have borne it as long as I could. We have 
supported him, one might say in our home, and he has 
abused his privileges in every sense of the word. This 
is not the first time I have spoken to you about him. 
Do you want to know what he did? He came here one 
evening and told me that I have a lover. Yes! And 
since I had one lover he wanted to be my lover, too. 
Imagine! Because he loves me. Imagine that! Because 
he cannot live without me. Imagine that! And he 
dared to put his hands on me! I turned him out of 
the house instantly. I thought that he would 
probably come back, but I have seen no more of him. 
That’s all.” 

Leonardo at first made no reply. He looked at his 
daughter fixedly, frowning and silent, before he said: 

“T understand.” 
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But he still frowned and watched her, saying again: 

“Tf that is the case, you did well.” 

Nevertheless as if it were necessary to convince 
himself, he spoke again more firmly: 

“Since Don Massimo is a dishonest man, you did 
well.” 

But in his eyes, in the eyes of this father who was a 
usurer, there shone such an honest light, the light of 
such an honest suspicion, that Antonella was 
ashamed, and turning her face away she began to 
examine a trimming of black jet, which sparkled be- 
tween her fingers as if it were alive. 

“You understand,” she said, recovering her com- 
posure, “that if it should occur to you to repeat this 
story to my husband, it might be very unpleasant.” 

“But why?” said her father, “are you afraid of 
anything?” 

“No, certainly not, but you know that Don Massimo 
is capable of getting God himself into trouble! And 
when he is angry, you know that he doesn’t stop to 
reason. He was insolent, and I sent him away.” 

“It’s strange,” grumbled the old man, “in all this 
time nothing of this sort ever happened before.” 

“Tt has not happened for the good reason that I 
never told you about it. These are things that a 
woman keeps to herself if she can. But if you really 
want to know, it is a long time since Don Massimo has 
been trying ... has been conducting himself badly 
towards me. Now, since he has not succeeded, he has 
invented a lover.” . 

“And who is this lover?” 

“TI don’t know, he didn’t tell me.” 

“Oh, come, how can it be possible that he did not 
name him?” 
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“Well, he didn’t. He said ‘an old man, an old man 
in his second childhood.’ Perhaps he meant to allude 
to the Prince, you know, Prince Equicola who, as far 
as that goes, is less childish than he is.” 

“Ah, ah,...” said Passadonato, without much con- 
viction. He scratched his head, and added: “TI see it 
would have been better if I had not gone away.” 

“Why? You take things too seriously.” 

Passadonato came close to her and said, looking at 
her lovingly but firmly: 

“Listen, my daughter, shall I tell you the truth? 
The honest truth? Iam your father, and I love you... 
but what you tell me is strange, it is very strange. 
In fact, I fear that Don Massimo,—that the fault is 
not all on his side.” 

“Which means?” said Antonella with a sneer. 

“Tf he took such a liberty, a man like him, who is 
not a fool, and who has many reasons for keeping 
in our good graces, I think that he must have been 
very sure of himself.” 

“Tell me, too, that I have a lover... it’s the shortest 
way.” 

He was silent. 

The “pretty girl” continued : 

“And tell it to Nero, both of you together, we shall 
have a fine time.” 

“You little fool!” he exclaimed. “I am your father, 
before all. Do not even dream that I would ever harm 
you. But since I am also a just man, I will confess 
that I have sometimes doubted a little myself.” 

“Oh, what a coincidence!” 

“Yes, my girl, and I will tell you why. You are 
beautiful, and intelligent, and talented, and agree- 
able, but to arrive where you have arrived, and with 
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all that was against you... in short, shall I tell you 
what I think? You could not have succeeded so soon 
alone.” 

His daughter shrugged her shoulders. 

“What do you know about it?” 

“T am old, my daughter, and then, I am your 
father. I observe you, and I understand you.” 

She made a rapid, nervous movement and said: 

“Not one of you, not one of you, and I say it again 
because you are in three, not one of you knows me at 
all. Let that be my answer. I do what pleases me. If 
you want to believe that I have a lover you are free 
to do so, free as air. If it comes to the worst, I will 
have an understanding with my husband; he is the 
only one among you to whom I must account.” 

“The only one,” grumbled Passadonato, “and who 
am I, then?” 

“You are Don Massimo’s friend, it would seem. I 
told you how he had insulted me, and you have been 
defending him for the last half hour.” 

“Ah, that, no, per Dio,” he exclaimed, full of repent- 
ance. “If you want to see how your old father can 
defend you, I will go to him at once.” 

Antonella laughed, letting a carton of iridescent 
beads run from one hand to the other. They were a 
lovely shade of blue, and they sparkled and twinkled 
like jewels. All together they looked like the metallic 
back, glinting with rainbows, of some great scarabeus. 
Then she laid them aside, and put her arm about Pas- 
sadonato’s neck. 

“Papa, these are difficult things. Small, or serious, 
or great, they are for a girl who is educated, and you 
could not understand them. Let me attend to them: 
let me straighten out this tangle alone. And you just 
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remember that your daughter has plenty of common 
sense. When my game of patience is finished, a game 
that is only for a woman, all embroidery, and little 
hooks, then perhaps I will tell you all about it.” 

Her father did not know what to say. He began to 
scratch his head again, as he always did when it was 
difficult to get something inside of it. Nevertheless he 
put one arm around her, and an adoring smile trans- 
figured his rough lips. 

“But as a matter of fact, that Don Massimo, that 
dear Don Massimo, is he actually a rascal?” 

She paused doubtfully a moment before replying; 
there was a glint of laughter in her eyes. 

“Yes, a little,... but not very much,” she said gaily. 
“Almost an entire rascal, and perhaps even more. 
In short, as for you, you might consider him, what 
shall I say? the half of a triple rascal.” 

“Good! and when will he come back?” 

“Who knows? He may return any moment, or we 
may not see him for a long time. Do what you please, 
it is nothing to me. But I beg you, if you love me, do 
not go after him.” 

Her father began to understand that he understood 
nothing whatever. 


IV 


HEN Malvina came in Don Massimo was writ- 

ing a business letter. He smiled amiably at her, 

but he did not move until he had completed the epistle 
with his complicated and aristocratic signature. 

Don Massimo’s calligraphy resembled his charac- 

ter: it was fine, oblique, overbearing and nervous, 

demonstrating that even graphologists are sometimes 
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right, as happens now and then with critics, but more 
rarely. 

Now Malvina was coming to see the Baron too 
often. The Baron’s temperament was not so very 
amorous, and, the novelty of his first caprice having 
died a natural death, the affection of his handmaiden 
began to annoy him considerably. He did not want to 
waste himself with this little lady’s maid whose very 
affectionate disposition knew no limits. Furthermore 
to do him justice, he had had a secondary object in 
view when he had set himself to fascinate her. 

All roads lead to Rome, and so all women lead to 
another woman. For reasons of his own the Baron 
wanted Antonella’s maid to be a person whom he 
could trust, and who would be loyal to him. Between 
the two means of corruption, love, and money, he 
naturally chose the one which offered at the same 
time a certain return, and a certain economy: love. 
But in the constant repetition of these bi-weekly meet- 
ings what annoyed the lazy Baron most of all, was the 
inconvenience of adhering to certain days: Sunday, 
and Thursday. These regular and inevitable delights 
he held in great antipathy. 

Therefore he said to Malvina with a gallant and 
sarcastic smile: 

“Oh,... welcome!” 

There she was, with her saucy little umbrella, and 
one of Antonella’s fine waists, her impertinent smile, 
and her little hat with its imitation paradise plume. 

This imitation plume was particularly displeasing 
to Don Massimo, who loved the real article. And it 
was still more displeasing to him to see her in An- 
tonella’s waist. His ill-humor grew apace. 
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“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that you are too early.” 

And he added to himself as he looked at his watch: 
“She will be here an hour, at least.” 

“Not at all,” exclaimed Pretty Malvina, “your 
watch is slow.” 

“That may be,” admitted the indulgent Baron. 

Among other things which annoyed him was her 
bad Bolognese accent. He searched for any pretext for 
a quarrel, but there was nothing about her that he 
could really criticise. The false plume was futile; and 
then it would be necessary to give her a real one, 
which would be very expensive. He preferred a bold 
flight. 

“Malvina, I am sure that you have been untrue to 
me, or at least that you are going to be.” 

“Me? But why?” 

“Because... it’s an intuition, a doubt. Don’t you 
admit that a man of experience might have a pre- 
sentiment in such a case? For that matter, please 
yourself.” 

“Oh... thanks!” 

“What would you? This is my system with women. 
When they want to deceive me, I don’t interfere.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

SEN: othing, just a kindly admonition—just a es 
warning. Let us say no more about it.” 

“No, let us say no more about it, that’s the best 
way.” 

She took off her veil, and came close to him. 

“Are you in a bad temper to-day?” 

“Noooo, not a bad temper, but I am so busy with all 
sorts of annoying affairs, and then my head is be- 
ginning to ache.” 
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“Perhaps I had better go.” 

“There! didn’t I just say that you were going to 
deceive me? I can always tell beforehand.” 

Malvina began to laugh. 

“Won’t you even give me a kiss?” 

Don Massimo let drop from his lips the most dig- 
nified kiss of his life. Then he asked: 

“How is Antonella? I have not seen her for some 
time.” 

“She is very well.” 

“Has she gone out?” 

“T think so. I got her dress ready before I left.” 

“Which dress?” 

“The velvet one with the fur trimming.” 

“T know; a Callot.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T said ‘a Callot,’ or to speak more plainly, a dress 
from the house of Callot Seurs, of Paris.” 

“Ah? Precisely.” 

A pause followed. 

“Antonella is very busy just now, isn’t she?” in- 
sinuated the Baron with a Mephistophelian wink. 

“Yes, she goes out very often. She visits all the 
aristocracy now.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the Baron, watching Mal- 
vina, “she goes everywhere; and furthermore she goes 
where she shouldn’t.” 

“Do you know it, too? said the maid maliciously. 

“And you, too?” 

Another pause. 

“IT would like to ask you something,” said Malvina, 
hesitating a little, “but perhaps it’s none of my busi- 
ness.” 
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“Certainly you may,” said her generous lover, con- 
descendingly. 

“Why do you not come to the chia any more? Has 
something happened?” 

The Baron was visibly disturbed. He was not pre 
pared for such a question; and he felt that he had 
been dreadfully thoughtless not to have foreseen it, 
but he did the best he could on the instant. 

“Nothing has really happened, to tell the truth, 
but certain things are going on in that house that I 
cannot allow or approve. I am Rainiero’s friend, and 
I may have spoken too warmly in his behalf .. .” 

“I see, and she was offended.” 

“No, not she, I was offended, because her husband 
may even believe that Don Massimo has been her 
accomplice, and that, my dear, I could not bear. 
That’s all.” 

Malvina sighed deeply. 

“Eh, you know, the ladies! a little more or less, but 
all alike.” 

“But whatever happens don’t say a word, I com- 
mand you.” 

“Imagine! And don’t you say anything, either.” 

“Oh, the women, to the devil with all of them!” 

“Me,: too?” 

“Except you,” said Don Massimo, thinking quite 
otherwise. “You are a good girl.” 

There was a pause broken by the Baron who said, as 
he caressed her absent-mindedly : 

“Malvina, do you happen to know where Antonella 
keeps her love letters?” 

“T should think I do. In the little writing desk 
which she keeps locked.” 
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“And the key?” 

“She always carries it with her, or at least she in- 
tends to, but she often forgets it.” 

“So I fancy that you have read some of them.” 

“Why... naturally.” 

“T see.” 

“She has his picture, too. He is a handsome man. 
True, he is old, but he is still handsome.” 

“Yes, the Prince Lanzo Equicola.” 

“Per Dio!” 

“Listen, Malvina, one does not say Per Dio if it is 
possible to avoid it.” 

Another pause. The Baron reflected that eloquence 
is never a good argument with women, so resorting 
again to a fond caress, and assuming his most irre- 
sistible manner he demanded: 

“My little Malvina, will you do me a small favor?” 

“Yes, you know I will.” 

“T would like to read a couple of those letters: get 
them, and bring them to me.” 

“And if the Signora should find it out?” 

She looked at him imploringly, and he was moved 
by her evident fear, but nevertheless he replied: 

“How could she find it out? There is no woman who 
knows just how many love letters she has.” 

“But what do you want of them?” 

“It’s only curiosity. Will you bring them?” 

“Nooo.”’ ; 

“Will you bring them?” Don Massimo Caddilo de- 
manded insistently with his eyes, and hands, and 
lips. 

“Well, if you wish...as you wish...” she sighed, 
as like the docile Bolognese that she was, she closed 
her eyes. 
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Vv 


eb ahahagagpet rose earlier than usual that morning, 
knowing that her husband would arrive about 
nine o’clock. 

She was in her bath. The black mass of her hair was - 
wrapped in a bath towel which hung over the edge of 
the tub. A thin vapor rose from the perfumed water 
under which she lay quiet, with closed eyes, sur- 
rendering herself to the sensation of the moment. 

The blue flames of the heater flickered under the 
shining brass caldron. Her dainty nightgown, soft as 
a powder puff, was almost falling from the back of a 
chair. On every side were mirrors which, although 
dimmed by vapor, multiplied the confusion of that — 
little feminine world. 

The water in the tub, now perfectly calm, reflected 
the trembling blue flames. 

“Who is it?” said Antonella suddenly, seeing the 
door open. 

“Who is it, who is it? It is I. Can’t I come in?” 
said Rainiero, shutting the door behind him. 

“You, Nero? How could I imagine that it was you? 
Welcome home.” 

Rainiero would have come nearer. 

“No. Stay where you are. Turn around a moment 
and I will get out. I can’t do it when you are looking 
at me.” 

“You can’t?” 

“No.” 

He obeyed, and turned away, but he could see her 
in the mirror. She too glanced at the mirror, and hur- 
riedly threw her bath robe around her wet body with 
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a little cry as Rainiero, clasping her in his arms, 
kissed her fondly, hungrily, brushing her dark damp 
hair away from her white neck. 

“Yes, welcome, God willing,” said Antonella, turn 
ing restlessly in his arms, “but leave me now, I must 
call Malvina to dry and powder me.” 

“Don’t call her, Nennella, why should you call her? 
Let me do it.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. Don’t you think I could? Let metry.” He, 
laughed, and tried to lift her up. 

“No, no, you must go away, be good now, and go 
away.” 

“But why?” 

“T’m angry with you!” 

“Tt isn’t possible! Angry with me? What have I 
done?” 

She crouched taciturn on the divan with her knees 
drawn up against her chin. 

“What have I done, Nennella?” 

“See now! you don’t even know what you have 
done. You left me alone for the first time, and more 
than twenty days.” 

“But there were the races !”’ 

“Yes, the races! A fine reason! And now I don’t 
want you any more!” 

Rainiero laughed, and kneeling by the divan tried 
to embrace her. But the “pretty girl” repulsed him 
calmly. 

“No, no, not for the world. You don’t love me any 
more, and you had better go back there where you en- 
joyed yourself so much.” . 

“What a woman you are!” 

“Isn’t it true that you enjoyed yourself?” 
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“And isn’t it true, too, that I begged you to come 
with me? Why didn’t you do so?” 

“Because I wanted to see if you would go without 
me.” 

“You said that you couldn’t leave Rome, and that 
in order to carry out some plans that you had in mind 
it would be better for you to be alone for a couple of 
weeks.” 

“Yes, but even though it might have been true, I 
said it on purpose to try you. I said it on purpose to 
see if you really wanted to stay with me.” 

“Brava! I would never thought of such a trick. 
Not only that, but I wrote you, and sent telegrams 
asking you to come!” 

“You sent just one telegram: ‘Why do you not 
come?’ That means: ‘It would be betterif you didn’t.’ ” 

He seized her angrily, and kissed her almost by 
force. 

“Why do you invent such ridiculous things, Nen- 
nella? You can never imagine how I have longed for 
you!” 

“Oh, don’t think for an instant that I believe you!” 

“Not even upon my oath?” 

She shook her head. 

“Perhaps you wanted me just enough to make you 
forget me in some other woman’s arms. Tell me, isn’t 
that true?” 

“No, and no again!” he said wrathfully, with his 
lips on hers. “I love you, and you know it.” 

“But you have made me cry, and I don’t want you, 
you have made me suffer, go away!” 

“Nennella.. .” | 

“No, go away!” 

Her voice repelled him, but she leaned towards him, 
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while her face was so pale that the blue veins showed 
distinctly. She was jealous of him, profoundly jeal- 
ous, and she was certainly in love with him, she 
thrilled with longing for him, but with her keen 
feminine intuition she felt that it would be a great 
weakness and lack of ability on her part not to resist 
temptation. 

“Leave me,” she repeated, “don’t you know I must 
be dressed? It is late. Malvina must come. If you 
do not go I shall call her.” 

He obeyed, frowning and sorrowful. 

“Then it is you who wish to be alone, not I.” 

“Perhaps.” 

She met his gaze steadily. Both of them were pale 
and defiant. | 

“Bravo, Nero, now sit down and be quiet. I must 
make my toilet.” 

She began to comb her hair with her long fingers. 

“T have some news for you,” she said, with her face 
half hidden by her hair. “Don Massimo is no more.” 

“No more? What do you mean? Is he dead?” 

“Dead to us.” 

“What does that mean? I do not understand.” 

“T have not seen him for nine days. I turned him 
out of the house.” 

“Oh, oh, and he went?” 

“It seems so.” 

“But what had he done? on why?” 

“Listen, Nero, we must understand each other be- 
fore I tell you about it. If not, I shall say nothing. 
‘Will you give me your word of honor not to do any- 
thing without letting me know, and without my per- 
mission ?” 

“Tell me what happened, and then I will answer.” 
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“No, I will not say a word. You may ask him.” 

“That would be splendid !” 

“Have you no faith in me? Have I not proved to 
you so far that I am a wise and prudent woman? But 
you always fly into a passion, and never consider what 
you do.” 

“What then?” 

“Give me your word of honor.” 

“Very well, I give you my word of honor.” 

“Your hand on it.” 

“Here’s my hand on it.” 

She waited a moment, and then began her 
explanation: 

“T do not remember how long it has been since Don 
Massimo has paid court to me.” 

“He was joking,” interrupted Rainiero. 

“Yes, and no. At first it was light and foolish, 
almost amusing, but as time went on it became annoy- 
ing, equivocal, and at last insupportable. Do you 
remember how many times you have asked me why 
I had such an inveterate antipathy against him? And 
by way of parenthesis, have you noticed that the best 
people will have nothing to do with him? I have 
been waiting for some time for a good opportunity to 
get rid of him. [I think I told you so, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, but as one says something without any reason 
for it.” 

“T never say anything so. That is the difference 
between us. I never say anything without a reason 
for it. Now listen. One evening, I do not remember 
just when, perhaps he had been drinking, Caddilo 
said to me that, frequenting society as I do, I would 
certainly have a lover, or perhaps I already had one, 
but if not, I might just as well begin with him.” 
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“Oh,” exclaimed Rainiero, “he must have been jok- 
ing, he must have said it in that jesting tone he 
always uses, no?” 

“He said it as you please,’ conceded Antonella, “it 
was what I had been waiting for; and I made a scene 
and ordered him out of the house.” 

There was silence. 

“Poor Don Massimo!” exclaimed her husband at 
last, in a voice that reminded her of her father. “On 
my word I can not believe that he really intended to 
offend you. You know how extravagantly he talks.” 

“Tf you call it extravagant to be determined at any 
cost, and almost by violence to go to bed with me, I 
agree with you!” 

“Nennella! But you said yourself that you caught 
at the chance. I wish I could think that he did not 
mean it. If he did I would throw him out of the 
window !” 

“He said it for a joke, if you wish, but I cannot bear 
to have him near me, especially when I am alone.” 

“Good, good, I will talk to him.” 

“You? Not a syllable! You gave me your word 
of honor!” 

“But why not?” 

“Not a syllable, I tell you! If he wants to come 
back, he knows the way. At least he has had a lesson.” 

“T can well believe that!” 

Under her dark hair she laughed, with her lovely, 
lying lips. 

The water in the bath was still. The blue, quiver- 
ing flames were redoubled in its depths, while above 
them hung a tenuous veil of vapor which rose and 
vanished softly in the warm air. 
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Vi 


 Leharels Malvina did not appear until after Febo, 
the page, had removed the soup tureen, and placed 
on the table a steaming platter, which had been pre- 
pared by Leone, the chief cook. She seated herself 
with a grimace before her soup, over which a cover 
had been placed to keep it warm. 

Sophia, the wardrobe mistress, a lean, gray woman, 
inquired with malicious irony while she held her chin 
high and smiled knowingly: 

“Is it another manicure that makes the Signorina 
so late?” 

Malvina, instead of replying, said that the soup 
was salty, and Pietrasanta, the chauffeur, gallantly 
removed it. Febo then served her dinner. Febo him- 
self ate in the kitchen with the lower servants. They 
all had the same food and ate at the same time, but 
the upper servants would have left in a body if they 
had been obliged to eat at the same table with men 
of all work and kitchen boys. 

In fact, Malvina insisted that everything should be 
chic. There must be a vase in the center of the table 
with at least a couple of carnations in it, just as at 
her mistress’ table. Adipose Venanzio contributed his 
gravity, Leone, the cook, his facetious and slightly 
licentious jokes, Prosdécimo, the coachman, his phil- 
osophy, the sharp-nosed virgin of the wardrobe, her 
small malignity, and Pietrasanta, the chauffeur, his 
flirtatious disposition and his snobbery. Pietrasanta 
was fond of Malvina. He might, perhaps, have prom- 
ised to marry her, but now that she frequented people 
with titles, she would have nothing to do with him. 
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Leone, the cook, was of a gentle disposition, at 
least as long as his viands were not criticised ; but in 
that case he had been known to swear horribly. Fat 
Venanzio was one of the most accommodating of men 
as long as one subject was not mentioned, namely, 
his wife, from whom he was separated, and who, 
according to Prosddocimo, “rented furnished rooms, 
including the landlady.” Prosddcimo himself was apt 
to look too long upon the wine when it was red, and 
if Venanzio forgot the keys of the cellar, it was an 
evil day for him. Sophia, the elderly maiden, went 
into fits if the cook, who was a skeptical fellow, per- 
sisted in declaring his doubts as to her virgin state. 
Gino Pietrasanta, a handsome, curly-haired youth, 
used to light a cigarette as soon as the roast was 
served, as really elegant people always do. He cut a 
brave figure, with his lugubrious silver cigarette 
holder, on which a death’s head glittered. 

Pretty Malvina, as a lady’s maid of the highest 
rank, was very reserved, and gave them to understand 
that she condescended greatly by dining with them. 
She began this comedy every evening, but she did not 
always remember her part. 

It was fated that the conversation this evening 
shouid fall on recent events which had taken place 
on the floor above them. Leone, the cook, opened the 
ball by saying: 

“And so the parasite has dicippennels ae 

“Let him go to the devil!” exclaimed the coachman 
who, besides his little failing in regard to the wine 
cup had one other weakness, to wit, a consuming 
jealousy of the Count’s trainers and stable boys and 
grooms, who lived in an establishment of their own, a 
large, well-appointed stable. “Let that Neapolitan go 
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to the devil, please God, he fills my carriages with 
ashes every time he steps into them.” 

“Your tongue is looser than a hack-driver’s,” said 
Malvina, “you would do well to bridle it a little.” 

“Of course I haven’t studied as you have, Signorina, 
but to send someone who deserves it to the devil one 
doesn’t need to go to school,’ replied Prosddcimo, 
emptying his glass at a draught. 

“Signor Venanzio, will you have another slice of | 
roast beef?” said Febo, deferentially. 

“Yes, give me another slice, if you please,” Venanzio 
replied politely. 

“The ashes are not so bad,” remarked Pietrasanta, 
“but the Baron is so stingy with his tips. When he 
goes out in the automobile I always drive as badly 
as possible, and if he finds the least fault, I don’t mind 
what I say to him.” 

“As for me, I do my duty,” declared Venanzio, “I 
do what must be done, and if he criticizes I pay no 
attention whatever.” 

Sophia the virgin said malignantly: 

“T would give five francs to know what really hap- 
pened. You, Malvina, who are so intimate with the 
Signora,” and she winked at the rest of the company, 
“don’t you know anything about it?” 

“No, nothing at all,” replied Malvina, with the air 
of a person who knows all about it. 

Meanwhile in order to call her attention to his new 
tie, Pietrasanta began to rearrange it. 

Fat Venanzio said: 

“All I remember is that there was a quarrel a few 
evenings ago. I saw the Mistress afterward. She was 
like a viper. Who knows? Perhaps the Baron was 
jealous and made a scene.” 
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“Why should he be jealous?” exclaimed Malvina. 

“Yes, you won’t admit that the Baron wants to 
share even her bed, since the whole house is at his 
disposition,” said the shameless cook. 

But Venanzio, who was of a peaceful disposition, 
corrected him: 

“No, she doesn’t want any evil said of her mistress, 
and she is right. Signorina Malvina is fond of her.” 

“That would be all right if the Signora behaved 
herself, and it should be easy for her, too, with a 
young and handsome husband,” said the hatchet-faced 
virgin acrimoniously. 

Leone, the cook, began to cough, his cheeks puffing 
with concealed laughter. Prosddcimo and all the 
others coughed too. ; 

It was a delicate subject. Malvina, who was respon- 
sible in the first place for all this talk, would not 
listen to another word. 

Lowering his voice so as not to be heard by the 
kitchen boys, the chauffeur said : 

“Poor Signor Count, what a sorry figure he cuts!” 

This sort of talk touched Venanzio to the quick, and 
he said with evident annoyance: 

“Don’t be too fast! One must be careful in affairs 
of this kind to distinguish truth from falsehood.” 

“Now don’t play the innocent with me,” hissed the 
sharp-faced virgin of the wardrobe. “Do you want to 
know the address where they meet? Tell him, Mal- 
vina.” 

“TY have already said that I know nothing about it, 
and I beg you to leave me out of this.” 

“Oh, you! If you can be free on Thursday and 
Sunday, nothing else matters to you!” said the intact 
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wardrobe mistress malignantly, while her hooked- 
nose became visibly sharper and thinner. 

“for that matter,” said the coachman philosophic- 
ally, “why do you waste your time over such trifles? 
All the mistresses I ever had did the same thing, and 
why marvel at it? It’s their business.” 

“Pooh! Don’t say all!” corrected Pietrasanta. 
“Don’t exaggerate. I believe that in many cases it is 
the husband who is to blame.” 

“And so you think that the Signor Count .. .?” 
insinuated the virgin Sophia sweetly, holding herself 
as high as she could so that the handsome chauffeur 
might see her small waist. 

“T do not think anything, Signorina Sophia, I only 
say that a man, when he pays proper attention to his 
wife, runs less chance of being deceived.” 

“That is true,” sighed the foolish virgin softly. 

“But what do you know about it?” said the cook 
ironically. 

“T do not know anything, Signor Leone, but I read 
many romances, and therefore I can claim to know 
something about life. But what surprises me most 
of all, is to see a Signora like ours throw herself 
away on an old man.” 

“That shows that age has nothing to do with it, 
Signorina Sophia,” said the cook insinuatingly, “now 
I, for example...” 

But prudent Venanzio coughed. Prosddcimo de- 
clared: 

“Tt is impossible to understand why the ladies fancy 
a man.” 

At this point pretty Malvina felt it her duty to 
offer an explanation. 
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“According to my opinion it is very simple, my 
dear Signor Prosdécimo. A woman can never be a 
grande dame unless she has a lover. So it happens that 
she selects one for his title, another for his money, a 
third because of his popularity, a fourth because of 
his importunity, a fifth to spite the other four, and 
perhaps all the time she really prefers her husband.” 

They all laughed except the virginal Sophia. 

The chauffeur, in whose heart Malvina’s powdered 
visage was imprinted, said with irresistible gallantry : 

“Would you like a cigarette, Signorina Malvina?” 

“Why not, Signor Gino? If you will give me one 
I will accept it gladly.” 

Meanwhile Febo was removing the plates, piling 
them up noisily; Prosdécimo drank the last of the 
bottle; Venanzio rolled his napkin preparatory to in- 
troducing it into its celluloid ring; Leone, the head 
cook, lit the stump of a Tuscan cigar which began to 
glow under his red moustache; and Sophia, the bilious 
old virgin, regarded the company in gloomy silence. 

Suddenly the bell rang imperiously, breaking up 
this scene of sweet domestic peace. 


Vil 


ite was early evening. In the dim light the streets 
seemed like still, blue rivers. Antonella, coming 
out hurriedly from the Prince’s little, hidden house, 
recognized Don Massimo Caddilo on the opposite 
side of the street. 

He came to the curbstone and saluted her ironically 
with a sweeping bow. 

She pretended not to see him, and went forward 
rapidly. A damp wind was blowing, pregnant with 
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rain; it whirled about the twinkling street lights as 
if determined to extinguish them, as if it would 
smother the weak flames, insidiously and silently, and 
sweep them away like withered leaves. 

The dancing wind produced a sort of tremor in the 
air around her that seemed to creep into her very 
veins. It whirled about her skirts, and pushed her 
forward as if to say: “Go faster!’ The noises of the 
street beat against the drums of her ears like tangible 
substances. She tried to go faster, but she trembled 
so with fear that she walked with difficulty in that 
dark hour in the lighted street. 

“Antonella!” A voice called behind her, assailing 
her suddenly. 

She thought she must run, but instead she stood 
still. She turned. Caddutlo was there. He stood there 
irresolutely, with his hand on the brim of his hat, 
looking at her. In those few days he had grown older, 
and his withered face seemed to bear the signs of 
some secret malady. He spoke rapidly: 

“T have not yet done anything to harm you. I am 
afraid of myself, profoundly afraid, because I love 
you. For the last time, I must decide. It depends on 
you alone. Take your choice.” 

There was only a step between them; the street 
seemed to pass by and leave them there. 

She looked down at the pavement, but her hesita- 
tion was conquered in a moment, and she met his gaze 
with eyes that flashed like shining daggers as she said 
fiercely : 

“T have no master!” 

“Think, Antonella, you are in my hand.” 

“T have thought, and I tell you: No!” 

The street flew by so fast that for an instant it 
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seemed to both that it was passing over their hearts. 

Suddenly Antonella turned. She walked rapidly 
to the corner where a carriage was waiting and, as if 
nothing had happened, took her place and was driven 
away. 

He stood there motionless, watching the vehicle 
until it disappeared from view. 

Don Massimo did not close his eyes that night, and 
he went out the next morning fully resolved as to 
what he should do. But before carrying out his dread- 
ful design he hesitated once more, and turned back. 

He paced rapidly and violently around his little 
rooms. He was very miserable. He was like a man, he 
thought, who seeks to offend himself, or to whom a 
certain elusive mastery has become indispensable. 
Now and then, to increase his torment, he re-read the 
three letters which Malvina had given him. Those 
fond words pierced his nerves like sharp knives. He 
knew now that it was hopeless, Antonella was lost to 
him forever. He could hardly tell whether the tor- 
ment he was enduring was inspired by love or hate. 
He said to himself that not she alone, but all three of 
them had treated him with black ingratitude; and, 
full to the throat with that bitterness which had 
poisoned his spirit for so many years, he thought that 
yet once more it was his fate to suffer from the tur- 
pitude of mankind. The whole world seemed to be full 
of thieves, of evil people, insulting and maltreating 
everything, all good impulses and good works, for no 
other reason than to satisfy their own depraved in- 
stincts by trampling under their heavy feet the weak 
and timid of whom they were not afraid. It seemed 
to him that to hesitate when he could avenge him- 
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self, was nothing less than a sign of abject weakness 
and infantile fear of remorse. 

At last he realized that he had been an imbecile. 
For a love that was despised he had lost the sump- 
tuous comfort, the tranquil ease with which Passa- 
donato’s wealth had provided him. 

With his scheming mind and tireless activity he 
had built up this unexpected good fortune, and now 
that he loved them all a little, after his bizarre and 
cynical fashion, these ingrates showed him the door 
—turned him out—as they might a servant of whose 
importunate complicity they were afraid. Oh, those 
fine people who, although they had not seen him for 
twenty-four days, never thought of looking him up, or 
inquiring after him. What story had she invented 
about him, that beautiful Countess Gilli of Monte- 
falcone, a princess “over the left,’ and on the other 
hand tinctured with usury? 

Thinking these thoughts he put on his hat and 
gloves and went into the street. He looked at his 
watch: it was after three. He knew that Rainiero 
would be at the stables, and he took an automobile in 
order to arrive quickly. Gilli was not there, and he 
decided to wait for him, and to pass the time he began 
to inspect the beautiful thoroughbreds, race horses, 
and hunters that were being led out to drink. 

He recognized Holiday, the winner of the King’s 
cup, rangy, strong and agile, his large eyes brimming 
with almost human intelligence, and his dark forelock 
falling over the white star on his forehead. 

The thought of that honest jumper filled him with 
deeper sadness, but he derided himself sharply, he 
- scorned himself with bitter contumely as he always 
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did when his heart, not yet altogether hardened, as- 
sailed him unawares. 

He took a turn around the stables. The groom was 
bandaging the feverish pasterns of a racing colt. 
Three horses with boys on their backs were standing 
in a little creek of running water. They stretched 
their slender necks, and amused themselves by splash- 
ing the water with their restless hoofs. A stallion 
trotted back and forth in his enclosure, stopping at 
the gate, upright and formidable, flinging back his 
rough mane. Some young colts galloped after their 
mothers in the big pasture. 

In order to avoid a large bill for the automobile 
Don Massimo, who hated useless expense, decided to 
wait no longer. Some hours later he went to a wine 
shop which Rainiero visited almost every day, but 
that evening he was not there. At last, when it was 
dinner time, he called him by telephone. 

“This is Don Massimo. Don’t say anything at home, 
but I must see you.” 

“Yes?” said Rainiero, perplexed. “Whenever you 
wish.” 

“Are you going out after dinner?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Come to my rooms for five minutes, I beg of you, 
but be sure to say nothing abcut it.” 

“Very well.” 

He came at ten o’clock. Don Massimo opened the 
door, holding the book which he had been reading un- 
der his arm, and on seeing him he did not speak. They 
were both embarrassed, and they shook hands in 
silence. 

Don Massimo’s apartment was a gloomy one at 
night. It was too much like all bachelors’ temporary 
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quarters. It was not at all homelike, but there was a 
fine book case, for the Baron Don Massimo Caddutlo 
had a mania for reading. 

He tossed his book on the table and looked at Rai- 
niero, who regarded him in his turn with uneasiness. 
They were both thinking of that evening when Don 
Massimo came to the officer’s quarters for the first 
time, when the “pretty girl” had gone into the next 
room in order to let them talk together. As on that 
evening they felt that they were strangers to each 
other, and they were a little suspicious, a little hostile, 
even though something almost like friendship had 
existed between them. 

“How are you?” asked Caddtlo. 

“Very well, and you?” 

“T am not well.” 

“What is the matter?” 

“Nothing: I am not well. Sit down.” 

But Rainiero remained standing. 

“Did you say anything at home?” 

“No, nothing.” 

Don Massimo picked up the book which lay open on 
the table, and closed it. He did it carefully, and then 
read the title on the back. 

“Will you tell me what your wife said to explain 
my absence?” 

Rainiero frowned. “She said that you had annoyed 
her insufferably, and had treated her with disrespect.” 

“It is true.” 

Don Massimo’s face was ashen pale as he added: 

“Did she say nothing more?” 

“Yes, that you accused her of having a lover, or of 
intending to have a lover, and in the meantime wanted 
her to begin with you. I hope you were joking.” 
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“T was not joking. Read these.” 

He took the Prince’s three letters out of his pocket, 
and threw them down before Rainiero. His voice was 
shaking with horror of himself, but in spite of this he 
said: 

“Your wife has been Prince Equicola’s mistress for 
three or four months. And because I dared to remon- 
strate with her, she drove me away.” 

Rainiero staggered like a man who has received a 
blow in the back, and seizing Caddutlo by his coat he 
cried: 

“Oh, you... what are you saying?” 

“Read them,” replied Don Massimo, his face livid 
with bitterness. 

Rainiero seized the letters and glanced at them. 

“But what is this? I don’t see anything!” He began 
to curse. “Look out for yourself! If you are lying to 
me I will kill you!” 

Caddulo, with an air of the utmost indifference, 
took a cigarette from his case and lit it. 

“Pardon me, but were you so simple as to believe 
that Roman princes received her because she was 
Countess Gilli?” he sneered wrathfully. “You ride 
your high horse too far, my boy.” 

Rainiero, holding the letters close to the light, was 
reading them uneasily. 

“But there is nothing here,” he said, “they are the 
letters of a man who is in love... ah, listen to this...” 
and he read, “because you will not be mine... when 
you leave me I am alone in my despair.” 

“Yes,” said Caddilo, “if it lessens your torment, 
they are the letters of a man in love; they speak of 
kisses and caresses—that is all. If it pleases you to 
think so, there is no material proof here. But they 
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were written some time ago. Perhaps when his ‘de- 
spair’ was consoled, he did not write any more.” 

Don Massimo took the letters which Rainiero was 
crumpling, arranged them in order, called his atten- 
tion to the most fervent expressions, made him take 
note of the three dates, and then folded them and re- 
placed them in his pocket. 

“Give them to me,” cried Rainiero, whose hands 
were trembling as if with a sudden fever. 

“No,” replied Caddulo, “I have told you what I had 
to tell you, but these letters are mine. They were 
written by Prince Equicola, and you have no right to 
ask me for them.” 

“But,” said Rainiero, as if clinging to one last 
doubt, “‘how did you get them?” 

“That, too, has nothing to do with you, and you 
need not ask me, for I will never tell you. If you do 
not believe they are authentic, search well, your wife 
must have others if she has not destroyed them.” 

“Well then,” said Rainiero, “I will see.” 

He turned impetuously. 

Caddulo hurriedly placed himself in the doorway. 

“Stop! What are you going to do?” 

Rainiero lifted his arm. 

“That has nothing to do with you! Let me pass!” 

“It is useless to try. You will not leave here until I 
am willing. I have not finished what I wanted to say 
to you.” 

“What more is there?” 

“One more thing for the sake of honesty. As you see 
I have done the worst thing that is possible for a man 
to do; and I did not do it for friendship.” 

“What does that matter to me! Out of my way!” 

But Caddulo repeated, obstinately and calmly: 
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“I did not do it for friendship—quite otherwise. 
Yes, for revenge. Not all those signori who use the 
word ‘despair’ so gracefully know what it really 
means.” 

“Will you kindly stand aside? I must go!” 

“Oh, my dear, you have been blind and deaf for 
so many long months, and now five minutes seems 
long to wait. Don’t think that I am keeping you here 
to calm you. If that were so, I would have said noth- 
ing in the first place; it would have been simpler. Do 
whatever you please: drive your wife away, kill the 
Prince, set half Rome on fire, what does it matter to 
me? You cannot imagine how little it matters to Don 
Massimo Caddilo. But one thing I do not want...” 

Rainiero stepped back a little. His misery was al- 
ready greater than his first violent impulse, and now 
he began to regard the naked fact with eyes full of 
terror. 

“TI do not want you to injure her,” said the other, 
“because, Rainiero, if you hurt her, I who have ac- 
cused her, am capable of defending her; do you under- 
stand?” 

“Oh,” said Rainiero, “and who are you?” 

“I? No one. We know, both of us, that I do not 
count. Nevertheless I repeat: see to it that you do not 
hurt her. Be careful!” 

He drew his lean form to its full height and seized 
Rainiero’s arm angrily. 

“To-day you say to me ‘Who are you?’ And you 
kick me away from you like a dog. But whatever I 
am, I have never been anything for you all but a good, 
sincere, and honest friend. I have never felt anything 
but affection for you, and for her... yes, for her, if 
you would know it, a great love. All the wrong I did 
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was to tap Passadonato’s pockets, for the sole reason 
that I have nothing to live on.” 

His face was so dreadfully contorted that for an 
instant Rainiero almost forgot his own misery. 

“Go if you will,” sneered Caddutlo, “I see now that 
not even you were worthy of my friendship. You are 
like all the others, people who only deserve revenge; 
and this, if you understand, is mine. Go if you will. 
Drive her away, but do not hurt her. That is the only 
thing I do not want. And be careful, for I am desper- 
ate. I am one of those who are calm, but desperate; 
one of those who laugh.” 

In fact, he began to laugh convulsively. He lit an- 
other cigarette, and inhaled the smoke as if it were 
poison. 


Vill 


HE “pretty girl” was preparing for bed. Her 
bare arms shone in the great double mirror. 

The Baroness of Santamarta had called on her that 
evening. Smoking and talking, with many pauses, she 
had related in a low voice one of her numerous ad- 
ventures. 

Antonella remembered it now as she smiled absent- 
mindedly at herself in the mirror. Her fingers, laden 
with glittering rings, moved listlessly. The pearls she 
unclasped from her throat tinkled coldly as she 
dropped them into their casket. 

She was a very long time loosening her skirt, which 
dropped softly to her feet with a fresh rustle of silk. 

She was singing in her little woman’s kingdom, 
among the innumerable delicate things that sur- 
rounded her: the wardrobes, the dressing table, the 
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crystal flasks of perfumes. There were ivory powder- 
boxes veined like amber, hand mirrors set in engraved 
silver, large upholstered boxes for veils, and collars, 
and gloves. There was an electric outfit of curling 
irons, tiny bottles of pomade which diffused an odor 
of almond seeds and lavender, slender wooden phials 
which held a fine powder for darkening the eyes, a 
damp purple pencil made of essence of grapes for 
painting the lips; in short, all those delicate, efficient, 
shining instruments, with ebony or silver handles, of 
which the woman makes use who would preserve or 
increase her beauty. 

Putting one hand over her shoulder and the other 
behind her, she unfastened her brassiere, which was of 
the finest linen ; she loosened her petticoat, a frivolous 
combination of edging, lace and ribbon, and bending 
first to one side and then to the other she unbuckled 
her garters. 

Her corset was a low cincture with almost no whale- 
bone in it that enclosed her body without compressing 
it, like a perfect sheath. Taking it off, she rolled it up 
inside out, wound the laces about it, and tossed it or. 
a little divan which was loaded with dainty under- 
wear. Selecting a red dressing gown bordered with 
ermine from a wardrobe she wrapped herself in it as 
in a flame. 

After a great number of trivial things had been 
attended to, she sat down in an easy chair, removed 
her shoes and stockings, and then holding one foot on 
her knee, sat lazily caressing her shining pink heel. 
Finally she put on a pair of silk slippers with high 
heels, and two large balls of marabou feathers on the 
toes. 

She did not, perhaps, realize how charming she was, 
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but her body, as if by instinct, assumed those poses 
which augmented her loveliness. 

She began slowly to draw the pins from the in- 
tricate coils of her hair, letting it fall in a heavy black 
mass over her scarlet gown. The light, flashing 
through it, seemed almost white by contrast ; now and 
then an invisible pin fell to the floor with the faintest. 
suggestion of a sound. 

Rainiero entered at that moment. 

He came forward pale and threatening, and seized 
her wrists. 

“Speak!” he said through his clenched teeth, while 
his white lips trembled. “Speak, you cursed woman!’’ 

“Oh!” she said angrily, “what do you want?” 

“What do I want?” 

The man raised his clenched fist over her head, and 
held it suspended, motionless, like a heavy hammer 
whose fall would mean death; he brought it slowly 
down to her forehead without touching her, but he 
twisted her arm until she was forced upon her knees. 

After the first instant of astonishment she under- 
stood. 

She turned pale, but more from pain than fear. 
Still on her knees she supported herself with one 
hand, closing her eyes and lips tightly as if deter- 
mined not to cry out. Above all else in that moment 
she was thrilled with barbarous delight knowing that. 
she was loved. 

“You hurt me, you hurt me,” she stammered at last, 
when the spasm of pain conquered her. 

He thrust her from him so violently that she fell 
upon the floor. In the tense silence the soft thud of 
her body seemed to fill the room. Her senses deserted 
her, and she lay motionless with closed eyes. 
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This inertia was her defense. It is that with which 
a woman always conquers: a little involuntary simu- 
lation, and sensual passivity. One should never try to 
understand the secret, incomprehensible nature of 
woman. It would be vain to try to imprison her in our 
rigorous logic, or pretend to discover in her that 
which does not exist. 

Rainiero stood there watching her carefully. He 
feared that he had hurt her horribly, perhaps muti- 
lated her for life. He did not repent, but he felt 
ashamed of his strength, and at the same time he was 
angry because he could not beat her. 

He began to laugh. 

“Get up, get up! Don’t act any comedies. Get up!” 

But the “pretty girl” did not move. It was many 
long minutes before she opened her eyes, and there 
was in them that vast, dumb immobility that remains 
after one has fainted. She tried to raise her head, but 
it fell back heavily on the soft cushion of her hair. 

He bent over her again, almost tempted to strike 
that helpless face, and cried derisively : 

“It was to be expected! It is natural that you 
should be what you are! Just a woman of the streets! 
The base daughter of a usurer!”’ 

She raised herself suddenly on one elbow, and 
pushed him away. 

“Enough, enough! don’t say anything more, not an- 
other word!” 

Without moving the arm he had wrenched, she rose 
to her feet slowly and with difficulty, groaning with 
pain. She did not speak again, but she drew her red 
gown about her, and began to touch her aching shoul- 
der—her arm and elbow—that hurt her dreadfully. 
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Then, with one hand, she tried to arrange her disor- 
dered hair. 

“Is that how you answer me?” he cried. 

In the silence of the night his voice could have been 
heard in the remotest corner of the house. 

“You haven’t asked me anything yet,” she replied 
calmly. She opened the door to see if the other doors 
were all closed. Putting one finger on her lips as if 
to recommend silence she walked cautiously on tip 
toe, as if they were about to commit some secret crime 
together. Then she came close to him and said com- 
plainingly: 

“And now what will I do with this arm? I cannot 
move it. You are brutal!” 

Rainiero leaned against one of the leaves of the 
triple mirror, his fingernails beating on the crystal 
like fierce claws. He trembled. 

“What you are doing is dangerous, I swear it! Be 
very careful, Antonella, you may play with other men, 
but you cannot play with me. I am not joking!” 

“Neither am I joking. You see, I have nothing to 
say. You are a strong man, who does not reason, and 
you have beaten me. What can Ido? Nothing. When 
you are calm I will answer you.” 

He watched her silently, and watching her he 
thought of the man who had held her in his arms. 
Over and over, with the persistence of an incubus, 
Caddulo’s sinister voice resounded in his ears, repeat- 
ing monotonously: ‘Remember, do not hurt her, be 
careful !” 

He thought: “How could I hurt her? Kill her? Is 
that, perhaps, what Don Massimo meant? Certainly 
that is what I would do if I were a man.” He re- 
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peated: “If I were a man.” He remembered that his 
father had once said to him: “We, in our house, if a 
woman betrays us, we kill her.” He had said this 
looking at him steadily, his fine figure drawn to 
its full height, without even a frown upon his brow, 
with such a noble air that he seemed justice incar- 
nate. 

“Tell me,’ he exclaimed impetuously, “for how 
many months has Prince Lanzo Equicola been your 
lover?” 

“T have no lover.” 

“You have no lover. You dare say that?” 

“Yes, I dare say that. It is the truth.” 

He staggered visibly in the effort he made to con- 
trol himself, and at the same instant he was scarcely 
conscious of what he was doing. He put his hand on 
her throat, he wanted to grasp it tightly, but that 
full, warm, white throat was hea hi Starr 2 stronger— 
than his fingers. 

“Nero, if you touch me again I will scream, I will 
call for help. a 

“But for God’s love why do you lie? I have just 
been reading his letters with my own eyes; with these 
eyes I have just read them!” and he beat his eyes with 
‘ his open hand. 

“His letters?” asked Antonella with visible agita- 
tion. 

“Yes, the Prince’s letters to you, stupid love letters, 
that an old imbecile writes to my wife. You don’t be- 
lieve it? No? If you don’t bases it, I can repeat 
them to you. One of them said . 

He began to repeat the phrases that he remembered. 

His wife bent her head as, frowning and biting her 
red lips, she reflected quickly. Then she said: 
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“T understand. So Don Massimo stole some of my 
letters, and gave them to you. Let me see them.” 

“He didn’t give them to me, I have not got them.” 

She looked at her husband to see if he were lying, 
but it did not seem so. She was very pale now, and 
a trembling that she could not repress began at her 
knees and rose upward. She could watch its progress 
by the slight movement of her dressing gown; now it 
ran upward, and now down to the ermine hem. She 
tried to remember as she watched herself tremble 
what, precisely, the letters could be which had been 
stolen. In the tone of one who admits an impossibility 
she said: 

“Very well then, from these letters you are ab- 
solutely certain that I, Antonella, am really Prince 
Lanzo’s mistress.” 

He hesitated an instant before replying: 

“Yes, certainly I know it from these letters.” 

But that instant’s hesitation was enough for her. 

“Then you lie!” she replied, “you lie, you lie, you 
lie!” 

“That remains to be seen!” he interrupted, with 
the air of a man who will stop at nothing. “Come! 
I want to see the other letters. Take heed, you will 
give them to me, or something dreadful will happen.” 

His wife did not stir. 

“T have no more letters,” she said, “I have burned 
them.” 

“You burned them?” 

“Yes, naturally, search where you please, here are 
the keys, take them.” 

Rainiero struck the dressing table so violently that 
it was overturned. 

“T burned them because I did not care to preserve 
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such worthless things. But if the Prince has not done 
the same, and I do not believe that he has, he would, 
perhaps, if you should ask him, return the letters 
which I have written to him.” 

Rainiero paused suddenly. 

“What do you say?” 

“Really I have nothing to say, since you say that 
you have proof that I have been his mistress,” An- 
tonella retorted ironically. “But if it were otherwise, 
I would say that you might threaten the Prince with 
an open scandal if he will not give you my letters. I 
would swear that that man has not burned a single 
page, and there were so many of them.” 

Speaking thus she saw clearly into her husband’s 
soul, and she selected with the greatest skill the argu- 
ments that might have weight with him, and save her 
from Don Massimo Caddtlo’s vengeance. 

She had actually burned the letters the day before 
Rainiero’s return. From the beginning she had taken 
pains to write nothing that would compromise her, 
nothing that deviated from the prudent course that 
she had laid out for herself. She had even imagined 
that some such scene as this might take place; but 
Don Massimo’s strategem had found her totally un- 
prepared, and the blow had fallen so heavily that for 
an instant she had felt herself lost. 

Perhaps even Caddutlo himself had not realized the 
full force of his revenge. He had thought by this 
brutal master-stroke only to precipitate the catas- 
trophe of this society comedy in which, in his own 
despite, he had played the most laborious and least 
applauded part. He had certainly suspected as the 
frivolous comedy unfolded that there was underneath 
a hidden drama, elaborated with feminine patience, 
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concealed by a woman’s ambition, as his own unhappy 
love was concealed by wit and sarcasm. 

“What I shall do does not concern you,” said Rai- 
niero after a moment of rapid reflection. “You deny 
it, that is natural; you think that you can continue 
to deceive me, and that is natural; you weigh me down 
with all the shame of having married you, and that is 
still more natural; but there is one thing that you do 
not understand. If he was not your lover, if a man 
who caresses you and kisses you is not your lover, if 
you meet him secretly to read a prayer book, in short, 
if those letters would prove this to me, why did you 
burn them?” 

“Oh, that is very simple, my dear! From the day 
that I turned Caddtlo away from this house, I was 
certain that he would seek revenge. Of course I never 
imagined that he would descend to such a villainy, but 
I was sure that in some way or other he would make 
you believe that I have a lover. This danger I could 
easily have avoided by only pretending to listen to 
him, but I was not afraid of this—better yet—lI 
courted it. But to save you the trouble of reading a 
long and tedious correspondence, to avoid an inter- 
minable discussion over every word, in brief, to sim- 
plify the matter, I burned them.” 

She spoke quietly, in even tones, without haste, 
moving her aching arm slowly and smiling a little, 
as if she were telling a little story about someone 
else. She had buried an imminent tragedy by her 
peaceful manner, and she was talking with her judge 
as with a friend. 

Rainiero could not help listening to her, and a little 
of her tranquillity began to possess his agitated 


spirit. 
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“T see,” she continued, “That perkaps I was mis- 
taken, I should have told you about it at once. Cer- 
tainly I have gone to that man’s house, I have spent 
hours, many hours, there alone with him. I have told 
him many things, all of which I could repeat to you. 
I have listened to his declarations of love, I have 
read his love letters, and I have responded with 
words, and letters, and even tears. In all this I have 
employed all the patience, and all the skill that you 
would use in training a horse. I have given him what 
I could: for example, a friendly kiss on his white hair. 
In a word, I have acted with him a little comedy, a 
little literature, a little of that old-fashioned, lan- 
guishing literature of French adultery in those 
famous yellow covers with which we women are fam- 
iliar from girlhood. And I have come away, some- 
times, laughing to myself on the dark stairs, although 
at the same time I really pitied that man for whom I 
invented love.” 

He tried to interrupt her, there was a question on 
his lips, but she motioned him to be silent. She threw 
her thick hair back from her forehead, combing it 
with her long, slender fingers. 

“No, let me speak! Do not ask me any questions, do 
not interrupt me. There are so many things in my 
mind to say, and you do not understand me at all. 
Now listen to me, and if I have done wrong, punish 
me.” 

She stood erect. Her red gown enfolded her young 
body as a whirling flame might surround a statue. 
She leaned back a little as she talked, as if that mass 
of black hair was too heavy for her. 

“Yes, you may punish me for all the harm I have 
done to others, but not to you; for all the falsehoods 
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I have told, but not to you. That night of the carnival 
—do you remember? It began then. And I loved you 
that night, I loved you so much that I wanted to be 
your mistress as well as your wife. I longed for you 
to know without having to tell you, that I was pre- 
paring for you, for us, a small invention, a little game 
of patience, difficult, complicated, dangerous, but sure 
to succeed. You thought that I was intoxicated. Oh 
no, I was intoxicated with you, as I am yet, as I al- 
ways have been; intoxicated in a way that a man can 
never understand.” 

She stopped, panting. She had said all this with- 
out looking at him, but now, as their eyes met, there 
was in her expression such a sweetness and purity 
and sorrow that she seemed to have been born again. 

“Perhaps you don’t understand me or believe me.” 

He hung his head and was silent. 

Suddenly, with a cry of pain caused by the move- 
ment, she flung her arms around her husband’s neck 
and, laughing and crying, kissed him until she was 
out of breath. 

“Can you really believe that I love anyone else? 
That anyone else can please me? In every hour of my 
life since you took me for your own when have I ever 
thought of or wanted anyone but you? Answer me. 
Can you believe that?” 

He tried to put her away. 

“How do I know? You go to a lover—that is all I 
know.” 

But he spoke as if he were not fully persuaded, 
keeping his eyes partly closed as if not to look at her, 
using all his strength to resist the temptation that 
_ drew him towards her red lips. 

Antonella continued : 
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“Can you explain this, Nero? If those young men 
who consider themselves irresistible only make me 
laugh, what could I see in a ridiculous, worn-out old 
man, who adores me as if I were a Madonna, and 
who writes to me every day,—such tiresome letters 
that I do not even read them?” 

Rainiero laughed involuntarily, a quick, happy 
laugh, that was silenced by his tortured nerves. 

“Well, if it is not love, perhaps it may be some- 
thing else,” he murmured distractedly. 

“What then?” 

A vice—what do I know?” 

“Oh! and would you have me, in order to satisfy 
my vicious instincts, have recourse to a man who, if 
I do not misjudge him, would be... what shall I 
say? very much embarrassed should he seek to give 
practical expression to his ardent protestations of 
love?” 

This time Rainiero could not check his laughter. 

“And it could not be for money,” she said, “for I 
am rich. And it could not be to spite some other 
woman, as often happens, for no other woman matters 
to me.” 

“No,” he said, “it would probably be because he 
is Lanzo Equicola, a Roman prince. Therefore it 
would be for ambition.” 

“You have guessed it! Yes, for ambition, and not 
for myself but for you, I have taken great pains to 
cause a good, gentle, devoted, and I believe impotent 
Roman prince to lose his head in the most downright 
fashion. It was a fancy of mine, the roundabout path 


I chose to obtain what I wanted. Look! My father, — 


for the sake of riches which he was determined to 
possess, became a usurer. You, in order to save your- 
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self from ruin, married a usurer’s daughter. She, in 
order to be a real helpmate to her husband, in order 
to offer—although that seems absurd—real happiness 
to the man she loved, she went to the house of a 
Roman prince and easily and admirably, for that good 
man who was not aware of his gray hair, invented 
love.” 

Her husband replied: 

“T understand. And now for another good man who 
cannot believe in your complicated manoeuvres, you 
invent a new game of patience—you invent fidelity!’ 

“No, be still...” she put her hand over his mouth. 
“Be still. Do what you will with me, but not until 
after you have heard me. The moment has arrived 
when we must find some solution for our life which 
has been so unsettled. You must let me tell you every- 
thing. Imagine two strangers living together for 
years, but making no effort to become acquainted. 
That was what we were to each other. Imagine that 
one of the two was always watching over the other 
without his being aware of it, watching day by day, 
looking forward to the future, repressing with diffi- 
eulty her ardent longings. That was what I did for 
you. Imagine that one of the two, realizing the un- 
certainty of the tie that bound them, submitted care- 
lessly and indifferently to the other’s faithful vigi- 
lance, which was not offered with any expectation of 
reward, only with an intense desire to be loved, an in- 
tense desire to please, although she was too proud 
to speak, almost fearing that the misunderstanding 
which separated them was her fault alone. That was 
how I felt for you.. And at last I saw that it was an 
actual space which separated us, a space that eould 
not be annihilated by wealth, or love, or time. It is 
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‘ealled ‘social prejudice,’ and it would never permit 
the cavalry officer, Count Rainiero Gilli, to love as 
his very own wife the daughter of the man who lent 
him money. 

“T saw that riches were vain if I could not force 
the world to accept them as from a noble source; un- 
less I could destroy in your mind the image of what 
I was, and reappear before you suddenly as another 
woman, superior to you even in the social order, de- 
sired and flattered by your own class, even by those 
of your own class who refuse to receive you. You 
could not love the girl who had thrown away her little 
life for you; but a Countess Gilli, received in the 
houses of Roman princes,—oh that would be differ- 
ent! A Countess Gilli whom many patricians, not the 
Prince alone, long for and hope for as a mistress; a 
Countess Gilli who refurbishes your tarnished name, 
and bears it gracefully ; who silences the whispers and 
calumnies that are heard on every hand; who opens 
doors that were closed to you; who, while you believe 
her to be unfaithful to you, causes your dishonored 
name to stand once again for that of an honorable 
family; a Countess Gilli who is not only your wife— 
but your life—oh, you would love her then; and that 
is what I have done.” 

He was sitting in an easy chair with his elbows 
on his knees, holding his temples tightly with both 
hands. He no longer had any desire to speak, but now 
and then he shook his head as if rebelling mechanic- 
ally at these evident truths. Antonella’s voice seemed 
to him like a necessary and not unpleasant irritant. 
He felt vaguely that she was right, but nevertheless 
her logic had not succeeded in destroying the es- 
sential fact of the stranger who had kissed her pretty 
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mouth and who had been, perhaps, her lover. He too 
thought of many things, some of them very like what 
Antonella had said. His mind too invented a com- 
plicated and unhappy story of two strangers travel- 
ing together; he thought of an answer to everyone 
of Antonella’s accusations, but he could not make 
speeches. 

He was a plain man, who used plain words, and he 
had no history to relate. He might feel profoundly, 
but he lacked the gift of expression. Perhaps he did 
not think it necessary to express what he felt. It 
almost seemed as if he were jealous of his own feel- 
ings, and concealed them in rigid silence, as those 
who turn away apparently cold and calm, after listen- 
ing to music, or some tragedy which has really moved 
them painfully. He made the few necessary decisions 
of his life very simply, as when he had declared one 
day that it would be necessary for Antonella to ob- 
tain possession of the famous notes. He had listened 
to the announcement of her pregnancy without be- 
coming greatly agitated, and he had married her, not 
on account of what Caddulo had said, but because 
he had made up his mind to do it. Later he had de- 
manded fast horses, and he had submitted with good 
grace to the life that was led in that house which was 
not his own. He had smiled at Caddutlo’s crafty jokes 
and cheerful rascalities. He had allowed his wife 
liberty and license. When she was angry with him 
he bore it patiently ; when she loved him he loved her 
in return. 

But now they said that his wife was no longer his. 
These words, all the words which he had heard only 
served to increase the need of knowing if this accusa- 
tion were true. For the second time in his life he 
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found it necessary to make a serious decision. But he 
went about it simply and honestly, in the most direct 
way, as a loyal man will do when tried by misfortune. 

It was not yet time for him to speak, perhaps that 
time would never come. 

Yes, she had captured his fancy in a new and 
violent manner when she was a wild, brown girl whose 
dark hair swept her forehead like a blackbird’s wing; 
when she came to his quarters with a handful of early 
roses; when he thought of her as he galloped with his 
squadron of lancers; and when they were really mar- 
ried that September evening, while the golden air of 
the autumn twilight filled the window with the color 
of the dying sun... yes, she had pleased him with a 
sense of secret irritation that day when the villagers 
had danced to the music of the “Moon Cavaliers,” and 
the perfume of the reseda had floated over the 
fragrance of the garden; she had pleased him wrath- 
fully and silently when in the costly magnificence of 
their Roman palace he had stood apart like a neglected 
guest, oppressed by the charity of his daily bread. 
And she pleased him more than ever now—enveloped 
in her unwholesome splendor—in her dangerous dis- 
honesty. At last he said: 

“And so you thought it was necessary to take a 
lover in order to make me love you?” 

“A lover? Call it that if you will, but that man, 
instead, was my refuge; because in this world no one 
gives something for nothing, least of all to a woman.” 

“Very true, and yet you would have me believe your 
silly story. The Prince is a man like other men.” 

“And, in fact, I have paid him liberally. He was 
certainly not the only one who was disposed to accord 
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me his protection, but I chose him because I knew 
that he would cost less.” 

“What you say is horrible!’ 

“No, it is practical, nothing more. When an old 
man does not understand that he makes himself 
ridiculous by falling in love, it seems to me that a 
young woman has the right, and even does well, to 
help him preserve an illusion that is, perhaps, as dear 
to him as the joys of youth. I do not remember where 
I once read a phrase which comes to my mind when- 
ever I reflect on the uncertainties of life: ‘No truth 
is so beautiful as a deception which seems true... 
a deception which seems true,’ do you know, that is 
a profound observation, so profound that it seems to 
contain all the wisdom and all the experience of life. 
A deception, skilfully concocted, which seems entirely 
true, and which is adapted to the needs of him who 
believes it, a soap bubble that floats upward and 
sparkles, do you see, that is love, at least that is the 
love which I invented. Don’t shake your head, don’t 
say no. Only see to it, if you love a woman, that she 
shall not be tempted to deceive you. Because you men 
have, perhaps, a superior intelligence, as you are 
pleased to believe, but in compensation we women 
have just that intelligence which suffices for your 
domination. With you, in this moment, I am not just 
a woman, I am your woman, and that is a very differ- 
ent thing. I bare my soul to you, that you may see me 
as Iam. Look! If you wish I will kneel before you, 
and putting my hand on the Cross I will swear to you 
that I do not believe I have committed any sin against 
you. You cannot tell me that I have done wrong, you 
cannot believe that I am a dishonest woman, you 
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cannot suppose that I had any other scope in doing 
what I did, because if you will stop to think you know 
that every hour of my life has belonged to you, has 
witnessed my love for you, my sacrifices for you 
while, if you had wished, with just one word which 
you have not spoken, which you have never yet spoken, 
you could have seen such happiness in my eyes, you 
could have done what you pleased with me, yes beaten 
me, humiliated me, if I knew that you did it because 
you loved me!” 

She threw herself on her knees, and hid her quiver- 
ing face on his breast, while his arms closed around 
her in an ardent embrace. 

The night was far advanced. A clock struck in some 
distant room. Its sonorous notes seemed to linger in 
the stillness and accentuate their solitude. 

They did not dare to disturb that embrace that 
sealed their peace; he, because he was afraid that he 
had forgiven her too soon, and she, because she was 
not sure of his forgiveness. 

She pressed her feverish hands to his temples, his 
mouth, his eyes, and spoke to him again. She was 
exhausted, and she would have him exhausted also. 
For the first time she was resolved to have him com: 
pletely in her power. 

“Don’t say anything now, don’t make any decision. 
You must take time to think about it, and then you 
will be sure whether you will forgive me or not, But 
always remember that I did it for you, for you alone. 
I saw that you were not happy, and I wanted to make 
you happy. I saw that our life together was in danger, 
and I wanted to put it on a firm foundation. I know 
that what I did was revolting, it was despicable, even 
if I did not actually betray you. But remember that 
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I thought I must succeed at any cost or I would lose 
you, and that is the one thing I cannot bear, for I love 
you. In the hours that I spent with him I pretended 
that your presence was distasteful to me, and I begged 
him to help me to pass the time away from you. I told 
him that I was only happy in your absence, when you 
spent your time at the stables, when I did not see 
you, yes—think of it—I talked to him like that. But 
I knew that you loved your profession, your regi- 
ment, the uniform that you had worn for so many 
years, and it was my dream that you could be in the 
army again as you were when we first met. I knew 
that the Prince had many friends in the War Depart- 
ment, and I said: ‘See, Your Highness, if you cannot 
make arrangements for him to go back into the Army, 
as he desires. I would be freer then, more often alone, 
and I love you, Your Highness, I love you, for you 
are a man of refinement and culture, and he does not 
understand anything. He only knows how to sit a 
horse and wear a long sword.’ I talked like that for 
hours, lulling him to sleep with my words, and I 
represented you as a heartless man. I made you ap- 
pear quite other than yourself. But I know you well; 
I can tell what you think if you do not say a word. 
And so the Prince said one day not very long ago: 
‘Well, when he wishes, he has only to ask. It is all 
arranged.’ ” 

Rainiero opened his sky-blue, childlike eyes very 
wide, and said not a word, but two heavy tears ran 
down his pale cheeks. Involuntarily, without realiz- 
ing that he was accepting a disgraceful gift, he 
grasped her hand. 

“Now,” she said, “now I have brought to you, all 
ready and perfect, the life that you like, and that 
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should be yours. There is no longer any shadow in 
your way, and it is I who have brought you this little 
gift. If it pleases you, accept it, as a thing that has 
cost me much pain. If not, reject it, throw it away if 
it pleases you. As for me, I want just one thing—tell 
me that you love me—it is the only recompense I 
ask. The rest is easy. I will improvise one last inven- 
tion, that will close my story with the Prince. But I 
would be gentle with him if possible, for he has been 
very good to me, yes, really noble in the best sense 
of that fine word. I will only say to him: ‘It is fin- 
ished, Your Highness, it. is all over and finished. 
Renounce me, forget me, or I am lost.’ He will obey. 
He will obey because his hair is almost white, and he 
has loved with his soul. In short, he will obey because 
I have never belonged to him. And since it may be 
that I am the last woman in his life, he will love me 
even if I wound him, even if he understands that I 
have deceived him, and even if I continue to deceive 
him.” 

Her dark hair increased her pallor; as she spoke 
she covered her eyes with her trembling hands. 

“When you judge me do not forget that another 
will expiate for us; he will suffer for my cruel love.” 

“Why are you weeping?” 

“T am not weeping—I do not want to weep—but 
sometimes I, too, am only a poor, weak woman.” 

He grasped the edge of her dressing gown, and drew 
her up on his knees. She nestled there, exhausted but 
happy. She laughed a little, and then once more 
with new courage, as if the sun were shining in her 
heart. 

“Yes, kiss me, kiss me, ... it is the only thing I 
love. Kiss me, my darling.” 
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And pressing her trembling lips to his she repeated : 

“Don’t decide now, but remember that this is all 
I care for. I thought that what I did was for the 
best. If I was mistaken, well, tell me so, I will always 
believe that you are right. I am not ambitious for 
myself, there is nothing else I want. I tried to get 
this for you because I thought that you wanted it, if 
you don’t care about it, never mind, we will continue 
as we have been. Perhaps I could become again, if I 
were happy, the girl you knew long ago, and in time 
you would forget the shadow that fell between us, al- 
though I have never given a real kiss to anyone but 
you. Take me away, if you wish, to whatever life you 
like best, destroy in a moment all that I have so 
patiently built up for you with such infinite pains, 
but tell me at last that you love me, let me hear the 
word that your lips have never spoken since that day 
when I became yours, down there, do you remember, 
that first time?” 

Rainiero remembered ; and he too laughed, and then 
again, joyfully, as if the sun were shining also in his 
heart. 

IX 


OTHING happened. 

That ambiguous, complicated woman had told 
him the truth, the exact truth—the truth—which for 
a woman is the most difficult thing in the world. 

She had said: “Hate me! This is my story. Look! 
This is my sin. Take me! This is my love.” 

She had said this with a veil of humility over her 
sparkling eyes. She had knelt before him as if they 
were in. some dim church in the evening after the 
vesper bells had ceased to ring, and she had confessed 
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to him as if he were her priest. But the shadows 
were the only grating which separated them, and they 
both feared that every word might become a kiss. She 
was the only one who spoke. She said: “Yes, I will 
tell you now. My story is so simple that perhaps you 
will not understand it.’”’ She alone spoke, with a love 
that was full of music, and a sorrow full of faith. 
The perfume of her soul and body was mingled in her 
words. 

At last she was silent. She had said everything— 
everything. 

No, there was one small exception, one trifling 
reticence, one tiny, subtle lie. 

In this one respect she lied, and she did well. This 
imaginary trifle that still divides one infinite from 
another infinite, is the only immense trifle that a 
lover’s jealousy will never forgive. 

She had said that the Prince... 

But the Prince was a man like other men, in his 
vigorous old age. 


This was the first thing that happened in the morn- 
ing: Malvina came into her mistress’ dressing-room 
in great confusion, and watched her with eyes full of 
fear as she assisted her in her toilet. This finished, 
she said in such a faint voice that she seemed to be 
about to confess a crime: 

“I beg pardon, Signora Countess, but I must tell 
you what I should have told you before, that I must 
leave you...” 

“What are you saying, Malvina, you must leave me? 
But why?” 

“T have had news from home. My mother is very ill: 
I must leave at once.” 
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She was holding the edge of her lace apron, the 
apron that Don Massimo Caddilo had once admired, 
and after slipping it through her fingers she suddenly 
covered her face with her hands and, whether from 
fear or from some other reason, began to weep 
copiously. 

Antonella placed her hand on her shoulder fam- 
iliarly. 

“Well, if that’s the case, don’t cry, Malvina, it may 
not be anything very serious. You must go at once. 
Go and see your mother, and then come back. Don’t 
worry about me. Sophia can do what is necessary.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, Signora,...only... 
I can’t tell you everything, Signora. Believe me she 
is very ill, I may not be able to return.” 

“Then you are telling me a story.” 

“No, Signora, it is the truth, I was so happy here 
with you that it breaks my heart to have to leave 
MOR 2%. 3c? 

And she wept again. 

“Let me see. How did you know that your mother 
was ill? Did they write to you? Where is the letter?” 

“The letter? I haven’t it here; I will go and look 
fat it" 

“Listen, Malvina, if you want to leave me, you may 
go, but don’t invent any stories, for I am not stupid. 
Have you found a better place?” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, dear Signora!” 

“What has happened then? Are you going to be 
married? Or have you gone crazy about some man?” 

“Oh, no, no, Signora!” 

“Have some of the other servants offended you? 
Have you quarrelled with Sophia?” 

“Oh, no, Signora, but please let me go. After a 
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while I will come to see you, and perhaps I can tell 
you about it then.” 

All Antonella’s questions were in vain. First Rai- 
niero, and then Passadonato and all the servants, one 
by one, interviewed her, but Malvina would not say 
another word. 

She begged to be allowed to embrace “her Signora,” 
wept floods of tears, pulled her little veil over her 
eyes, Shook hands with everybody and, followed by 
the sighs of handsome Pietrasanta, she rode to the 
station in an automobile, bought a copy of the Pas- 
quino, and took her melancholy departure. 

But before abandoning the Capitol for her native 
Bologna she had hurriedly written the following letter 
to the Baron: 


My dear Massimo: 


I am writing these few lines to let you know what has hap- 
pened. I hardly know, myself, but I am afraid that this time by 
listening to you, and always doing what you ask me to I have 
been unlucky, and the affair has turned out very differently 
from what i expected. I am sure that you will understand what 
I mean. At any rate poor Malvina is going away, and my eyes 
fill with tears when I think of it. Not that I am being sent 
away, no, indeed; but I am going as quickly as possible before 
something worse happens. For you must know that there was 
a terrible scene last night between my Signora and her husband, 
so dreadful that since I sleep on the same floor, and in that 
house at night even if one does not try one hears everything, 
I was afraid that he was going to kill her. From certain things 
that I heard through the wall I knew that the cause of the 
trouble was those famous ... Imagine what a state I was in! 
They kept it up until four o’clock this morning, and. then, I 
don’t know how they did it, but they seem to have made peace, 
temporarily. But since I am sure it will not last, and my Signora 
might easily find out that it was all my fault, I have taken my 
leave on the first pretext I could think of, and I leave for 
Bologna at 9:27 on the limited. My address is 42 Santo Stefano, 
in care of Gardini. Gardini is my step-father’s name. It almost 
kills me to leave my Signora, she loved me as if I were her sister, 
and I loved her in the same way. My tears fall as I write. You 
made me do an ugly thing, but I never dreamed of compromis- 
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ing her, and I still cannot understand how the Count could have 
seen those famous... I cannot possibly suppose that you showed 
them to him! You ‘must have left them lying around, as men 
usually do with intimate things. But now, patience! "There is 
no help for it. And now for your carelessness I must go with- 
out kissing you goodbye, and Sunday you must do without your 
poor Malvina. I will expect you at Bologna, where I can tell you 
everything when I am calmer. Only don’t come to my house to 
find me, if my mother should see you, it would go hard with me. 
You can send a message. 

Now if, God willing, everything blows over, let me know, and 
I will write to my Signora and come back to her. Then we can 
be happy again. For the present I send you the kisses you do 
not deserve, and I am your poor 


Malvina. 


P. S. Remember that I have many acquaintances in Bologna, 
and I must not be seen going about with a man. 


x 


HEN Don Massimo received this letter he tore 

the envelope open nervously, and began to de- 
cipher the fine handwriting squinting in his nervous- 
ness and intense curiosity until his eyes were quite 
encircled by wrinkles. 

He could not help smiling at the postcript in spite 
of his heartache and dreariness. He then made a 
movement to tear it, but thinking, perhaps, that he 
might need the address, he read it once more and put 
it in his pocket. For a few moments he sat looking 
at the envelope, which was balanced on the edge of the 
table, and then drew a long breath of relief as he 
thought that, in the midst of so much misery, at last 
this weekly love affair would delight him no more. 

The last of his lucky adventures had finished ridi- 
culously, drowned in the exhilarating prose of a ser- 
vant’s correspondence. His sentimental history was 
closing with an epilogue from vaudeville, this was the 
last ironical blessing of fate. 
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Such a conclusion seemed to him a perfect symbol 
of all his relations with mankind; and this considera- 
tion made him laugh heartily, one of those murderous 
laughs that echo loudly in the soul, but of which the 
only visible sign is an almost imperceptible contrac- 
tion of the lips. 

He looked at his watch, and began to walk back 
and forth patiently through the little rooms of his 
lonely apartment. 

He would stay at home, and wait for tragedy to 
knock at his door. 

But tragedy did not come. The only tragedy was a 
great silence in himself that seemed to extend out- 
ward, and embrace everything in the world. This 
enormous silence filled his empty soul with bitter an- 
guish. . 

Malvina’s letter was the only visitor he received 
that day. He read it over several times as if looking 
for something that was not there. But one phrase held 
his eyes with evil fascination: “They kept it up until 
four o’clock this morning, and then...” 

And then the tragedy had melted into the romantic, 
happy ending of all lovers’ comedies. Malvina said 
“temporarily,” but he understood well that it was a 
lasting peace. 

Neither love nor revenge were for him. Friendship 
and enmity turned their backs to him with the same 
implacable cruelty. Poor Don Massimo! He had been 
born unlucky. He had wrecked his own ship, he was 
completely ruined, he hated all mankind. He did not 
know whether it would be better to make one more 
effort to save himself, or let the curtain fall once for 
all on the grotesque and mournful melodrama of his 
life. 
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Another door had closed upon all the hopes that 
had betrayed him—this was certain—and his life had 
been nothing but an interminable corridor of closed 
doors. It seemed to him now that he stood in a lost 
passage-way to which there was no end, which led 
nowhere. It was indifferent which way he went, to 
turn back, or go forward was just the same. 

It was not that the world was stronger than he 
was, but it was more wicked: this was his conclusion. 

For Don Massimo Caddutlo there was nothing pos- 
sible now in his relations with mankind but the arti- 
ficial smile of sarcasm, the vagabond life which he led 
in the homes of others, his taciturn misery in the face 
of the happiness of others, and his evil, crafty, fickle 
courage in the face of the baseness of others: this 
was his conclusion. 

For Don Massimo Caddutlo, as he summed up the 
story of his life with cold irony, there only remained 
to add a gay postcript, as pretty Malvina had done, 
to declare that in truth he himself “must not be seen 
going about with a man,” or rather as a man, and that 
there was now nothing left for him to do but to fur- 
bish up his old, tragic, harlequin jokes every day, 
taking pains to introduce some variety, to laugh in 
the face of those who take life seriously, and proceed 
patiently, deceitfully, bitterly, to play his part of an 
impenitent rogue. He must hide the gloomy depths 
of his inner life behind a brighter flow of spirits, and 
he must repeat over and over in the faces of those 
galley-slaves who call themselves men, of those 
prostitutes who call themselves women: “I am Don 
Massimo Caddtlo, Marquis of Villico and Giulia- 
rosa, and on that account I do what I please, and I 
don’t care a damn for what any one says!” 
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This was his conclusion. 

Three long days passed by. Passadonato came on 
the fourth afternoon. He rang cheerfully, a long, loud 
ring. 

“What a cursed way of ringing! It deafens me,” 
grumbled the Baron between his teeth, although his 
heart beat hard as he went to open the door. But 
when he saw Passadonato, red-faced and sturdy, 
standing on the landing, he looked more sullen than 
before, and he welcomed him dryly with a careless: 

“Oh, Cavalier !” 

“Easy with your jokes, my dear Baron, for I was 
promised the Cavalier’s cross a few days ago—yes, 
they said it was as certain as if I had it in my pocket. 
It was bound to come. Cavalier of Labour, you under- 
stand, for I have never been so lucky as to live on 
nothing, as you do, and so it would be difficult to be- 
come a Cavalier of the Crown. But anyway you have 
been a prophet, my dear Don Massimo, and I am 
grateful to you.” 

“Be seated, Cavalier,” said Dori Massimo, laconic- 
ally, with the air of a man who is in haste. 

“IT am perfectly able to stand, thank God, as long as 
the years continue to weigh as light as feathers,” and 
he added: “Well, dear Don Massimo, it’s quite a 
while since we have seen you. Have you been sick, 
or traveling, or in love?” _ 

“Come to the point, Cavalier.” 

“Very well, we will come to the point. First of all, 
I want to tell you that you are a dirty scamp. And I 
will not stop at that. I believe my daughter thinks 
the same, Rainiero about the same, and also the 
Prince. This is for your information.” 

“Agreed,” said the Baron calmly. 
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Passadonato blew his nose, and he did it generously, 
with a loud noise. 

“T have never been able to break you of that,” said 
the Baron imperturbably, “when one wipes one’s nose 
one does it like this, look !”’ 

He drew a spotless handkerchief out of his pocket, 
and taking it by the middle between two fingers light- 
ly touched the end of his sharp nose with it. Then he 
replaced it in his pocket so that two white cornets 
were just visible, and said: 

“Precisely !” 

Passadonato regarded him admiringly, and replied : 

“Thanks! I will try to remember it the next time,” 
and he lit the half of a Tuscan cigar. 

Don Massimo went to the partly-open window and 
threw it open wide, then, although Passadonato paid 
no attention whatever to his performance, he de- 
clared : 

“The stench of your cigar doesn’t trouble me very 
much. Smoke if you like.” And he carefully placed an 
ash tray within his reach. 

“Now I want to tell you that my daughter was 
never Prince Lanzo Equicola’s mistress.” 

“Ah, no?” 

“ ‘Precisely,’ as you say; and if by chance you don’t 
believe it, I beg you to do so. And if by chance you 
don’t want to believe it, I beg you to pretend to do so. 
And if by chance you don’t want to pretend, I can 
make things hot for you, my dear Baron.” 

Since Don Massimo made no reply he demanded: 

“What do you say?” 

“T am of the opinion that the Countess Gilli, née 
Passadonato, has not even the vaguest idea of what 
the word ‘mistress’ signifies.” 
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“Well, there we agree.” 

“But we always agree, Cavalier!” 

“Not always, from this time forward we shall never 
agree.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“So am I, I am exceedingly sorry for this mis- 
fortune. I shall now be able to select my own ties, and 
get rid of the horrible collars which you have forced 
me to wear.” 

“And you will have to select the material for your 
clothes, which you always like so rough, illustrious 
Cavalier. Why is it that that sort of stuff pleases you 
so much?” 

“Well, my dear Baron, you like smooth stuff, and 
I like it rough. After all it’s a question of taste.” 

“Precisely !” 

“Now to conclude, I have come to ask you if it 
would be too much trouble for you to change your 
residence?” 

“Why not? Would you like to set up bachelor’s 
quarters in my apartment? I will rent it to you im- 
mediately, and if the case is urgent, I will lend it to 
you.” 

“No, no, dear Don Massimo, I meant to say change 
your city. I made a mistake.” 

“T see. Change my city. I see.” 

“And what do you see?” 

Caddulo did not reply. He went to the window and 
looked out. In the window of a house which faced him 
a girl was watering a pot of bright carnations, and 
in the street a peddler, in a red cap like a ber- 
sagliere’s, was crying stockings and ribbons. 

“Well, don’t you see anything?” 
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“Oh yes, I see that I am very well off in Rome.” 

“North Italy is a richer country. There is a great 
deal of business done there. Oh, Dio, I don’t say that 
you should go for good! Six months, eight months, a 
year, two years... don’t you like Florence?” 

“No. There is the Tuscan accent. That aspirated 
‘c’ sets my nerves on edge.” 

“And Turin?” 

“It is full of Piedmontese, I can never get along 
with them.” 

“Genova, Milan, Venice?” 

“Tl Porto, I1 Duomo, San Marco! The three things 
most obnoxious to me in the world.” 

“Well, the south, then?” 

“For the love of God! It is full of southerners. 
Don’t speak of it, Cavalier!” 

“Capperi! How about going abroad?” 

“What would I do abroad, Cavalier? I believe that 
I am necessary to my country, I am a good patriot, 
and I will stay here in the Capital. If I do not come 
to your house any more you will permit me, I trust, 
to live where I please. If not, assassinate me, it would 
be over sooner!” 

Passadonato expanded his enormous chest. 

“Well then, we will try another tack. How much 
do you want to go away?” 

“Nothing, thank you, I am very rich, I do not need 
anything, I am very well off.” 

“One can always be better off. This is a matter of 
business between us. A matter of business, like the 
other, do you remember?” 

Don Massimo could not restrain a nervous start 
that quite changed his expression. 
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“Have done with this!” he cried irritably, but it 
was only for an instant, and he quickly resumed his 
former tone. 

“T am here, and I stay here. Rome is free to all, 
even to the Pope. Kindly understand that to ask me 
to leave Rome, would be like proposing to the Pope 
to take breakfast on the breach of Porta Pia.” 

“That’s too bad, dear Don Massimo! I came to 
make you a fine proposition.” 

“Which is?” 

“Which is so much a month, which you would re- 
ceive regularly every thirty days, during the whole 
time that your elegant person is not seen in the streets 
of Rome. If it is not acceptable I withdraw it, and 
beg your pardon.” 

“Tt is not acceptable.” 

“Which means that I will be able to put my money 
to better use, for only a blockhead would offer a 
thousand lire a month for at least a year, with the 
sole condition that a certain gentleman should live in 
blessed idleness in any city he pleased, excepting 
Rome. And such a city! I still wonder why they 
made it the Capital. Perhaps because it wasn’t good 
for anything else.” 

“Cavalier,” said Caddutlo irritably, “if you have 
nothing more to say to me, you might be going on 
your way.” 

“That is just what I was thinking. If you have no 
objection, I really think I must go.” 

“That’s right.” 

“And we shall let it be as if I hadn’t said it?” 

“Let it be as you please, it is nothing to me!” 

Passadonato was in the doorway when he turned. 

“T believe that you have some letters. My daughter 


~, 
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would like to have you return them, if you have no 
objections.” 

“That is another matter, Cavalier! It seems to me 
that I threw them in the fire. Good afternoon!” 

And he closed the door. 


XI 


T was tragedy which visited him now with her 

scornful laughter. 

He did not go out of his rooms except to eat hur- 
riedly at some little restaurant in the suburbs. Then 
he bought a bundle of newspapers, and went back 
quickly to his dark, lonely apartment. 

If his landlady came in to chat a few minutes, to 
talk about changing some piece of furniture, or to 
complain about the service, or the laundress, Don 
Massimo, to annoy her, would put his feet on the 
velvet of her best chairs, answer her in caustic mono- 
syllables, and, whistling through his teeth like a 
wicked serpent, bury his head in a newspaper, in- 
dulging from time to time in enormous yawns that 
would have killed the illusions of the most love-sick 
woman in the world. And so this excellent Signora 
Lavinia, who was a sort of go-between, and a little 
dishonest, with a wonderful tortoise-shell comb in her 
false hair, and the limp breasts of an old odalisque, 
seeing that it would be dangerous to annoy him, went 
away as quickly as she could. 

And Don Massimo among his newspapers, which 
seemed to him destitute of any particle of common 
sense, passed the long day listening for the ringing of 
his door bell. Every noise sounded like someone com- 
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ing up the stairs. He went often to the window as if 
he hoped to see suddenly, amid the noisy confusion in 
the street, the image, still a long way off, of the person 
he was expecting. As the time passed by, he felt ob- 
scurely the weight of an imminent catastrophe which, 
although void of substance, still was coming ever 
nearer, heavy with inexorable menace. 

The life that he could see from his windows seemed 
immersed in a weary, grotesque unreality. It seemed 
rather a play of life, a parody of the souls of others, 
the daily farce of human manners. 

He saw humble citizens living their daily lives in 
peace, and he asked himself dully, what was the 
logical significance of having a family, of sharing 
one’s roof, and bread, and coverlet, with a sluggish, 
frowsy wife, of bringing crying children into the 
world, of paying gas bills unwillingly, and doling out 
parsimoniously a few cents every day to the milkman, 
and the baker. 

All this seemed to him far from desirable, but it 
was, perhaps, the simplest way to live one’s life. 
It would never have suited him, but it took the shape 
in his mind of another injustice, another prohibition 
among the countless miseries of his dark destiny. 

He saw happy working girls in their gay little 
gowns waiting for their lovers at twilight, when the 
sun no longer shines in the houses of the poor, but 
when, on the gilded tops of the highest churches, the 
burning music of Christian prayer still glows in the 
fire of the dying day. 

The daily life of others, the labor, the hope, the 
laughter, the sorrow of others passed by him. All this 
was a comedy far removed from him, scorned, and yet. 
forbidden ; useless, but still perhaps good; but surely 
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denied to him among the countless miseries of the 
dark destiny of Don Massimo Caddulo. 

Oh, all his days were alike: slow and weary, hateful 
and empty. On the wide face of the earth there was 
not a living creature who would take his hand frater- 
nally, who would say to him one single kind word to 
lighten his gloomy existence. He stood outside of 
mankind, a spectator of their actions, comfortless, 
homeless, loveless. His only companion was himself 
—his mortal enemy. All those common houses around 
him with their boxes of carnations, or their clothes 
hanging from the window to dry, held at least a fleet- 
ing smile in spite of their humble condition, while this 
apartment of his, with its elegant furniture, was only 
an empty refuge for his dark soul. 

He felt the weariness of old age advancing upon 
him from the joyless future, and that wavering, dread- 
ful image filled him with terror. 

Yes, when he was tired to death, this poor old harle- 
quin Don Massimo, the cruel ones who had borne 
with him because he made them laugh would drown 
his last laughter under a flood of hisses, and let the 
curtain fall, heavy with fate, on the old harlequin’s 
back. 

The hours dragged slowly by. The sun gradually 
withdrew his rays from the rug that Signora Lavinia 
called “my best Smyrna.” Almost before he realized 
it the room was dark. He thought that he heard 
someone coming up the stairs—it seemed to him that 
he heard the bell. 

This anxious listening racked his nerves until he 
was rapidly losing all control over himself. 

The third day after Passadonato’s pleasant visit 
the bell really rang. Don Massimo ran to open the 
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door. His heart beat so fast that he staggered like a 
drunken man. 

He opened the door and saw the Prince; there, on 
the threshold, stood Prinze Lanzo in person. 

It was not he whom Don Massimo was expecting, 
but he bowed quickly and courteously, and stood aside 
to let him enter. 

Prince Lanzo came in; he would not put down his 
hat or cane, and he did not’ accept Don Massimo’s 
invitation to be seated. Both the men’s faces were 
worn and wasted. They looked at each other fixedly 
and intently without speaking. 

Aé last the Prince said: 

“You must be so kind as to excuse me for coming 
to your house without an invitation when I scarcely 
know you.” 

Don Massimo replied : 

“Prince Lanzo Equicola is always welcome in my 
house.” 

And for the second time he pushed forward a chair 
which the Prince did not take. 

“You will understand, perhaps, how hard it is for 
me to set foot in your house; I hardly know what to 
call this visit,” said the Prince, finding his words 
slowly and with difficulty, “but I come trusting in 
your honor, if that is possible.” 

“Tt is perfectly possible, Your Highness, or at least 
that is my opinion, since I am quite indifferent to your 
doubts,” replied Don Massimo imperturbably. 

In a voice as cold and calm the Prince declared: 

“You have certain letters of mine in your hands 
I have come for them.” 

Don Massimo looked attentively at his hands, turn- 
ing slowly around one finger his platinum ring, in 
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which a small diamond was set; then he suddenly 
pushed it back as far as he could, and clapping his 
bony hands together raised his sinister eyes to the 
Prince’s face and said: 

“Your Highness, let us have no discussion on this 
subject. I am sorry that you have taken this trouble 
in vain.” 

“Tt cannot be in vain, Don Massimo Caddulo, I 
repeat, in no way, and under no consideration can it 
be in vain!” 

“That is your opinion.” 

“Perhaps; but it is an opinion that cannot be dis- 
puted.” 

“Which means that you have a commission to ex- 
ecute, a commission imposed upon you by a person 
we both know very well,” retorted Caddulo sarcas- 
tically. 

“Since I serve no one, so I receive no orders except 
from myself.” 

“That may be. In any case I refuse. I will not give 
those letters to any living soul, now that I have taken 
them.” 

The Prince changed color: the blood left his face, 
and he looked like a very old man as he replied: 

“Don Massimo Caddtlo! You would never dare to 
do this thing if I were a free man. I have three chil- 
dren, a stainless name, and many public respon- 
sibilities, besides a more intimate obligation which 
you know only too well.” 

“Oh, you deceive yourself greatly, Your Highness, 
I have never yet in all my life yielded a point to any- 
one.” 

“You know, then, what your action is called?” 

“Rascality, if you wish to call it that, but again 
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you deceive yourself. I care little what you call it, 
and less for what you say.” 

The Prince drew a long breath. 

“Then, Don Massimo Caddulo, I beg you, I, a proud 
man, bow before you at this moment, and beg you with 
clasped hands or, if you want a more humble word, I 
implore you to give me back my letters!” 

Caddtlo writhed as if claws were tearing at his 
heart; he caught his lip fiercely between his teeth, 
deadly pale with shame; but he said after a long 
pause: 

“T cannot!” 

“By God, what do you mean to do with them?” 
cried the Prince, losing all self-control, and making as 
if to leap upon him. 

“Nothing. Fear nothing more from me. My story 
is done.” 

He was silent, and covering his eyes listened in- 
tently to some inner voice that seemed to suffocate 
him. Then he said once more: 

“My story is done.” 

“Don Massimo Caddulo.. .” 

“No, Your Highness, my will is as fixed as your 
own. I will not give them to you. These letters are, 
perhaps, my shame, but I must needs keep them— 
well locked—well hidden—under the weight of the 
horror that oppresses me.” 

There was such agony in his voice that Prince 
Lanzo gazed at him in consternation. The depth of 
that misery before him held him suddenly silent. 
Cadditlo spoke again: 

“Perhaps I may return them some day, but not to 
you.” 
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“To whom, then?” 

“To no one... it was a fancy of mine, nothing 
more.” 

The Prince watched him for a moment and then 
said sternly: 

“No! I want them!” 

The other laughed, but his face was as that of a 
dead man, drawn and twisted with pain. 

“Well then, take them if you can. Don Massimo 
Caddulo is here.” 

But Prince Lanzo knew that he was no match for 
him in a humiliating struggle man to man that, above 
all, would be in vain. However he had another hope, 
more suitable to him, and more serious. He looked at 
him scornfully. 

“T do not know who you are, Don Massimo Cad- 
eulott.<? 

“T will tell you, Your Highness, a scoundrel!” 

“But I know that you profess, sometimes, to adhere 
to the rules of chivalry.” 

“Yes, in my spare time.” : 

“Well, since you refuse to give me my letters, you 
will not refuse, I hope, to offer me a pretext in the 
eyes of the world for meeting you on the field of 
honor.” 

Don Massimo wanted to laugh in the face of the 
antiquated chivalry of this gray-haired man who, in 
the absence of anything else, would offer the slow 
drops of his blood to the woman he loved. But he 
only compressed his thin lips derisively as he thought 
that if his noble adversary wished to meet him for 
such a worthless cause, for such a trifling motive, he 
must intend to kill him. 
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“If it would really amuse you,” he replied, “I am 
free any day. In fact, for some time I have had ab- 
solutely nothing to do.” 

“Have I your word of honor, Don Massimo Cad- 
dulo?” 

“My word of honor? There is no need of that. 
Since you wish it, let us fight.” 

He began to smoke with the most thoroughly bored 
expression that ever appeared on a man’s face. Then 
he added carelessly : 

“However, the idea, if you will allow me to say so, 
is not a particularly brilliant one; I would even ven- 
ture to say that it is not even a serious one. I think 
that we would be a little ridiculous, both of us, to 
quarrel under whatever pretext for a woman who has 
never been mine, and who says that she has never been 
‘yours. But if you consider it indispensable that I 
should feign hatred for you, while I respect you, and 
if it seems so possible to you that I will allow you to 
send me into the other world, why, as you please, Your 
Highness! Forget what I say, and let us proceed.” 

The other seemed impressed by Caddtlo’s sarcasm, 
but he did not want to recede from his position. 

“I thank you, Baron, for the honor you do me in 
acknowledging my sincerity. But your eyes do not 
see so clearly in this case, although your business 
appears to be to decide questions of honor.” 

“True! But at any rate they are the eyes of a man 
who sees through you as if you were transparent,” 
replied Caddtlo, unmoved by the Prince’s irony. 
“They are the eyes of an expert who has no illusions, 
and who is not easily deceived.” 

He spoke benevolently, jestingly, gaily, almost as if 
he had again assumed the picturesque trappings, the 
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refurbished mask of that antique jester Don Massimo 
Caddilo. Nothing could be more dreadful to see than 
that laugh of artificial gaiety in that withered face. 
He continued: 

“Don’t you see? Here we stand face to face, with 
all the weight of a ridiculous, melodramatic situation 
on our old shoulders. We are very serious about it, 
but we make ourselves a laughing stock! They will 
laugh, Your Highness, at our little tragedy, they will 
laugh and chatter about our diverting quarrel, which 
we would make more serious by letting a little blood. 
I have never tried to do anything but amuse my neigh- 
bor, and it really matters very little to me if I must 
recite once more, just to please you, a grotesque part. 
But you, Your Highness, you are an eminent man. 
Why make yourself an object of derision, the butt of 
jokes, the amusement of scandal mongers, all for a 
woman who is not worth it. I swear to you that she 
is not worth it!” 

“Don Massimo Caddulo,” replied the Prince in a 
hesitating voice, visibly tempted to try to retract his 
proposal, “I beg you to be silent. I cannot discuss 
that subject with you.” 

“As you wish, Your Highness, only I would say to 
you earnestly, as if I were only your humble friend: 
‘Tear her out of your life! Tear her by force out of 
your heart, Your Highness! She is an evil weed, and 
she will poison you!’ ” 

The gray-haired man watched him with his clear 
blue eyes, and found no word with which to answer 
him. In the profound silence which followed the dis- 
tance between them seemed annihilated. But he 
mastered himself quickly, and came forward to the 
- footlights, as Don Massimo would have said, to de- 
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claim to the end of the melodrama his rusty and 
awkward part of the proud cavalier. He was very 
firm and pale as he said: 

“Then that is your last word?” 

“Yes, Your Highness, my last word. I will do any- 
thing you wish, I will even be so foolish as to fight 
you to the death, but never think that you will get 
those letters, for they are worth far more than my 
life.” 

He bent his head to accompany him to the door, 
against which, after the Prince had passed out with- 
out a sign of farewell, he fell almost fainting, ex- 
hausted, beaten, as in his heart he knew he really was 
—a poor old harlequin. 


XII 


| es was tragedy which visited him now, in very 
truth. 

She came one day, suddenly. She came when he 
was tired of waiting, when in his dead spirit he could 
searcely remember how others laughed and were 
happy. 

She came at the end of a sunny afternoon, when the 
warm walls still reflected the red light of the late sun. 
She made no more noise than a puff of wind that 
blows open the curtains of a tent. She wore a fresh, 
delicate lace gown, over which her patient sisters had 
labored long, so fine and transparent that it seemed 
only intended to divide the perfumed air from her 
warm body. 

She brought him, to torment him, her laughing 
mouth. She brought him, to torment him, her serene 
eyes, full of that golden light which burned brighter 
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in those summer days. For that gloomy outcast she 
was the divine harmony, the infinite splendor of the 
world. 

When she was in the room where Malvina had come 
one day to make a cup of coffee for her gallant host, 
when, calm and self-possessed, she saw him before 
her pale and trembling, she offered him her hand 
kindly. 

“Do you still remember me, Don Massimo, and will 
you still allow me to greet you?” 

He touched her hand gently, and held it for a 
moment in his own. But he could not speak, he could 
not, at first, say a single word. All his life seemed 
to flash before him in that first moment. His despised 
love, his unhappiness, his long, lonely years throbbed 
and were born again in his weary, despairing heart. 

“You have tried to assassinate me, dear Don Mas- 
simo, it is a miracle that I am, nevertheless, able to 
come and thank you. This is the first time that I 
have set foot in your house. It’s very pretty; quite a 
pleasant apartment.” 

He turned away from her and, staggering a little, 
walked a few steps to the low book case on which he 
placed his elbows, covering his face with his hands, 
while the antique wood creaked under his trembling 
weight. : 

Antonella made room on the table for her gray 
parasol, which was trimmed with violet tulle rolled 
softly around the edge, finishing in a cluster of tiny 
fleurs-de-lis and yellow wheat heads. The handle was 
_ of rosewood, with a crystal knob. The wheat heads in 
the tassel tinkled as if made of silver. She placed be- 
_ side it a little cluster of acacia blossoms which filled 
_ the air with their sweet perfume. Their yellow pollen 
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covered the black leather of her tiny purse on which 
they lay like a great topaz buckle. She began to fan 
herself with a small Japanese fan which, in its turn, 
sent forth a cloud of perfume as she swayed it gently 
to and fro. Her face was glowing as if the golden 
rays of the sun still lingered upon it. 

“T have come to ask you if you, perhaps, intend to 
assassinate me a second time.” 

Since he did not move or speak she added: 

“What is the matter, Don Massimo? You are al- 
ways so ready with your words.” 

She went to him and put her hand on his shoulder 
as if to overcome his reluctance, and ately him to 
speak to her. 

“Why do you not answer me? What is the matter 
now, Don Massimo? We were good friends, and it is 
your own fault if our friendship was broken. It is 
ridiculous to be angry with me, after you have treated 
me so badly! Don’t you think so, Don Massimo?” 

At that he turned quickly, almost pushing her from 
him in his vehemence. 

“T entreat you, Antonella! I am dead to you, dead 
to everyone, but I will not be an object of derision !” 

And possibly because he felt tempted to injure her, 
he seized the two columns at the corners of the book _ 
case and leaned backward. A few books fell to the 
floor. 

She saw his face then, and for the first time she was 
afraid of it. But her fear was mingled with sorrow, 
and perhaps with remorse, as if she recognized her 
own work in those ravaged features. 

“There is no derision in my words, although I might 
have the right... isn’t it true, Don Massimo, that I 
might?” , . i 
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It was her humble, false voice, full of feminine 
music; the voice she employed to lull men to sleep. 

“What rights! What obligations! Do not let us use 
such fantastic words. It is too late for all that. You 
will never understand, perhaps I will never under- 
stand why I did it. Now what do you want? Your 
letters?” 

She was silent. Don Massimo bent towards her un- 
til he almost touched her bent head with his lips. 

“Ts it your letters that you want? Answer me!” 

She moved her head so slightly that it was impos- 
sible to tell whether she meant to say yes, or no. 

“Yes, of course! Without doubt! You want your 
letters. Since I did not give them to your father, nor 
to the Prince, and since you are afraid that I will 
use them again to harm you, you come for them in 
person. It is disgusting!” 

She shook her head again, with more energy, as if 
to say that it was not true. 

“Yes, be still... it is disgusting! And you area 
wicked woman, a scheming woman, full of fear... 
nothing more! Nothing more! I didn’t give them to 
the others because I wanted you to come here.” 

“You might have said so; I would have come,” she 
replied, making herself small and obedient under his 
wrath. . 

“Lies, lies! Always lies to everybody. The wicked, 
deceitful pretence of the woman who can give a little 
of herself to anyone, because she cares for no one: the 
indifference of the woman who pursues her own way, 
treading souls under her feet as if she were not even 
aware of them: the subtle, ernel pleasure of doing evil 
for its own sake, even when it would be so easy to do 
a little good: the intricate, false comedy that seeks its 
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own ends by whatever means: the malice that pre- 
tends to be as innocent as a lamb: the revenge that 
dissimulates patiently, with soft, feminine art, that 
torments and exasperates the senses of men... yes, 
yes, this is a picture: this woman I am painting is 
you, to the life!” 

The weight of his words was like a just condemna- 
tion, and she bent under them frightened and stunned, 
but almost grateful to the man who had dared to speak 
the truth. Although she felt the physical necessity 
of opposing him, nevertheless there was in her soul 
such a dumb inertia, such silent sorrow that she could 
not speak. It was as if a mirror had been suddenly 
held before her, and a voice had said: “Behold your- 
self!” She saw a face that was not hers, that she 
would never have dreamed or supposed to be hers, and 
still it resembled her more closely than the face she 
knew. And according to the custom of women who 
love to have their souls dissected, and to see others 
laboring in vain to straighten the inextricable tangle 
of their impulses, although she was irritated by his 
harsh words, she felt a bitter longing for him to con- 
tinue. 

She would have liked to say: “Yes, Don Massimo, 
it is true, this is what I have come for, but not this 
alone. I wanted my letters, but I also wanted to see 
you again; or better, I was afraid of you, but it was 
my fear which constrained me to come to you. Yes, 
Don Massimo, on one side it was to complete my vic- 
tory, and on the other the temptation to defy you 
again. I hesitated for days, and then decided in q 
moment. I wanted to smile before your oblique eyes 
which frighten me. I wanted to feel again the am- 
biguous sensation of your love, which I hate, and 
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bring you a momentary comfort, for I am tormented 
by the thought of your melancholy state. I have come 
... but why is it that you men always want to know 
the reason for one’s actions? Doesn’t it seem futile? 
What is important is to do a thing, but I do not think 
it is necessary to know exactly why you do it. Even 
you, who can analyze so minutely, always finish by 
being lost in doubt. We women, instead, obey the im- 
pulse of the moment, and afterward, when we have 
time, we analyze it. We make our deductions when a 
man begins with his insupportable pedantry to ask 
the reason for everything. The reason is very simple. 
I have come because I wanted to be here; because I 
wanted to see you; isn’t that enough?” 

These swift thoughts fluttered on the verge of her 
consciousness, but she did not speak. With a physical 
shiver she waited for him to continue, fearing the 
humiliating pleasure of his anger, not pardoning him, 
but wrapped in a species of sensual uneasiness. 

And then he said: 

“You sent your father to offer me money—a definite 
amount—a thousand francs a month to induce me to 
leave the Pontifical states. Thanks, my kind friend! 
You have shown yourself, when it was necessary, to 
be very generous, and certainly I am not one to think 
of being offended by such a kindly offer. Only let me 
tell you that if I need money I would prefer, it is an 
antiquated notion of mine, to demand it, or sometimes. 
to steal it myself. In this way I would be a greater 
thief, but not a slave.” 

’ Antonella replied as delicately as she could: 
-® Since we knew that you are not rich, and since we 
are, we did not want you to incur any financial diffi- 
— eulties by changing your residence.” 
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“Yes, and above all you thought that my cupidity 
might overcome my desire for vengeance. Since I was 
only a parasite in your house, Antonella, I can laugh, 
and admit that you were justified in such a proposal. 
But it was less just to send the Prince to me, with his 
grand air of the Duke of Mantova, to demand, with a 
phraseology worthy of Scribe, either his silly letters, 
or my base blood. Since I have always been a man of 
sense, you might at least have spared me this heroi- 
comic scene from a provincial theatre. I expected 
every moment that he, too, would offer me a thousand 
francs a month; in which case I would have escorted 
him to the door, and kicked him to the bottom of my 
stairs. For your father is only a cavalier, but he is a 
prince. I have robbed your father of small sums, but 
not him; and that is a different matter.” 

“Tt was the Prince who wanted to come. I swear to 
you, Don Massimo, that I have nothing more to do 
with him.” 

“Really? Then who told him that I had his letters?” 

“TI did, of course. I wrote to him. I wrote him a 
final letter, and to escape from this entanglement I 
had to tell him what you have done: that you had 
stolen, or induced someone to steal his letters, in order 
to show them to my husband.” 

“And the Prince repeated our conversation here to 
you?” 

She smiled resignedly, raising her eyelids slowly 
under the shadow of her heavy hair. 

“Yes, he writes everything to me. He wants to kill 
' you, Don Massimo,” she said jestingly, “but I have 
saved you from death this time. Poor man, he is so: 
adorably old-fashioned. Just fancy! He still writes 
to me every day!” 
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“And how do you receive his letters, if I may ask?” 

“What does it matter to you, Don Massimo? Let us 
say, for example, at the address of a glove-maker, or 
a milliner.” 

She lifted the semi-circle of her long lashes, lightly 
brushed with shining powder, and let him see, not her 
eyes, but the depths of her sinful soul, the profound 
inextricable vortex of her beauty in which she held 
him captive. Through some strange complication of 
her woman’s heart, after he had treated her so dis- 
gracefully and with such insult, she hardly hated him 
at all. She could not forget that a loathsome love 
was the cause of that base vendetta, and her woman’s 
nature was strangely moved. In the midst of her fear, 
and aversion, and disgust, she was almost grateful to 
him because he loved her. 

“Now,” he said, “now I will answer you after my 
long silence. There has always been a misunderstand- 
ing between us, but an explanation did not seem 
necessary while I was living near you. But now that 
all is over... is it true that all is over?” ... he 
watched her closely. 

She was silent. 

“Now that all is over it would be better, even if it 
is useless, that our misunderstanding should cease. 
You have always thought that I was looking out for 
my own interest, a thief and a babbler, who ate at 
your table, and took from you whatever he could get. 
That is partly true, but not the whole truth. And if 
I liked to stay in your house that was the least of my 
reasons. For I must tell you that my experience of 
men is such that I can live wherever I am. A miser- 
able, weary, gloomy life, although I call myself deri- 
sively a maker of joy. What I took from your father, 
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and it was not very much, only what was absolutely 
necessary in order to live from day to day, I could 
have found anywhere else, as in fact I have done 
during more than twenty years that I have lived at 
my neighbor’s expense. 

“It was certainly not a very pleasant occupation for 
me, spending my time smoothing off your father’s 
rough angles, or trying to get the money to put a 
thoroughbred between the knees of the ex-lieutenant 
Rainiero who was wearying of his new condition, or 
proclaiming your adorable person to the four winds, 
and inventing every day for you, Antonella, some new 
and elegant caprice, or exhibiting you in the street or 
the theatre like some rare orchid, or running to your 
milliner with an ostrich plume wrapped in tissue 
paper, and it went ill with me if I didn’t give the right 
instructions, or if a paradise feather was lost! Yes, 
all this was not very amusing for a man who was tired 
to death of all life’s little comedies. But you made it 
all easy. I could have done anything for you, and 
little by little I began to love you, and to feel that you 
filled my wretched heart like a new and dreadful mis- 
fortune. The chain which bound me was not the small 
profits of my versatile ingenuity, for I too was rich 
once, and I have remained a gentleman in my poverty. 
But the chain was a mad jealousy of you; it was the 
hope of introducing you into a world where you would 
be mine. And so I watched your every step, and the 
suspicious husband, the suspicious lover in your pro- 
vincial home was I alone.” 

“Don Massimo,” she interrupted sorrowfully, “why 
do you say these things? ITremember. I know...” 

“You do not yet know all, and if you do it relieves 
my misery to speak of it; let me go on. Sit down, be 
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my friend for just a moment. I will sit here near you, 
and we will talk together.” 

She did what he wished; she obeyed him meekly as 
if she too were moved by the strange commotion in 
his voice. He took her hand and laid it on the arm of 
her chair, caressing it gently from time to time as he 
talked. 

“T came,” he began once more, “from a life which 
I cannot fully describe to you, but it was not my fault 
that I lived in such a way. It was a life in which I 
suffocated under the ashes of my gloomy mirth every- 
thing good and gentle that once was in my heart. But 
the fire in its depths was not entirely extinguished 
under the weight of those cold ashes; I did not suspect 
it myself, but suddenly it burst forth. 

“Tf you should know, some day, what the love can 
be of a man who hates himself and fears himself, in 
that day, Antonella, you will, perhaps, remember me.” 

He caressed her soft arm as if he were afraid, and — 
lowered his voice as if to repress the anguish which 
overflowed his heart: then suddenly, he laughed, and 
touched his lips to her gloved arm. 

“The buffoon under my masquerade prevented me 
from being a man, and the more I suffered the more 
heartily he laughed. Tell me, would it not have been 
grotesque, inexpressibly grotesque, to hear the word 
‘love’ from the lips of a base jester? And so I did 
not say it, and I am proud of it. Oh, if I only had 
never said it! But I watched you and studied you day 
by day, for I could not understand what you were 
trying to accomplish by your ambiguous behavior; 
whether to offend the husband whom I by chance had 
given you, or to please him and make him more en- 
tirely your own. It almost seemed to me as if you 
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were trying to do both at once, for between opposing 
impulses women seldom understand the desire which 
really guides them.” 

Antonella compressed her lips: her dark lashes hid 
her eyes. 

“But perhaps it was neither the one nor the other,” 
he continued in his hard voice, as if he would gladly 
have beaten her, and bent her under the weight of the 
truth. “Perhaps you only wanted to better your social 
position, and realize an ambitious caprice, with that 
tenacious force which is so like your father’s. Tell 
me, am I wrong?” ; 

“You are very wise, Don Massimo, why do you ask 
me what I think? Finish your story, and then I will 
answer you.” 

She fixed her eyes on the arabesque of vine leaves 
that decorated the wall near the ceiling. 

“My story is finished, and perhaps it would have 
been better if it had never been begun. What I have 
told you you really know better than Ido. From Don 
Massimo Caddtlo you have only acquired a super- 
ficial irony. A womandoes something with whatever 
love is offered her. Sometimes she returns it, some- 
times she endures it, sometimes she cultivates it, or 
torments it, or exasperates it, or forces it to weep. 
But you did nothing with my love, and that was the 
worst of all. Perhaps you never spoke to anyone with 
such enmity as you did to me, every time I tried to say 
a kind word to you.” 

“Yes, Don Massimo, I did not want to deceive you. 
Do you reprove me for that?” 

A confused murmur rose from the street, broken 
ocasionally by some sudden, sharp sound from the 
teeming life which filled it, or by some far-off echo of 
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invisible feet. Towards the court, somewhere on the 
other side of the wall, a music teacher was making a 
careless, patient pupil play over for the tenth time 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” 

“T do not reprove you for anything, and I never 
asked anything of you as long as you listened to no 
one else. Luckily my common sense and my critical 
sense have always preserved me from the danger of 
believing myself other than I am. And I was almost 
resigned not to offend you with my unworthy love, as 
long as no other love should soil you. But when I 
saw that nothing prevented you from bestowing your 
favors upon others, I thought in that case it would be 
easy for me, and that I too could demand something 
of you.” 

“But it is not true, Don Massimo, that was your 
mistake! Your fixed idea! It is not true. I never 
gave myself to anyone.” 

“Fables, fables! I am not such an idiot as your... 
or rather, I am not your lover, and therefore I do not 
believe you.” = 

“As you please.” 

“Yes, as I please. Because if it were as you say 
you would never have tried to elude my vigilance. 
Don Massimo Caddtlo would have been just the man 
to help you in your designs; he would have been an 
accomplice as serviceable as he was necessary. Don’t 
talk like that to me, Antonella! It would be as if I 
should say to you that I had always been an honest 
man. Who would believe it? Perhaps some good, 
stupid fellow like Rainiero, who, in reality cares as 
little for my morals as for your virtue. Men who spend 
their time on horseback reason very little when they 
are on their feet. They are accustomed to jump light- 
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ly over all obstacles. As long as they do not break 
their necks they believe that there is a remedy for 
everything, and they live happily.” 

She turned on him quickly: 

“What are you saying, Don Massimo? Your jest is 
becoming serious.” 

“A jest?” He thought a moment. “Why? Do you 
believe that Rainiero loves you? And do you think 
that a man in love pardons these things so easily?” 

“What do you know about it?” she said irritably, 
distressfully, with tense nerves, 

“Probably I know nothing, but I can tell you one 
thing. I am neither of a very tragic nor a very jealous 
disposition, and the proof of this is that I have always 
been willing to divide my good fortune with others. 
But in this case, because I love you, yes, because I 
love you, I would simply have strangled you. It is an 
unimportant difference, as you see...” 

Saying thus he laughed that malignant laugh that 
Antonella could not bear. She replied spitefully : 

“IT did not ask you to compare yourself with my 
husband. Let him alone.” 

But his words had stirred a hidden doubt in her 
heart, that ached like a secret wound. 

“Men,” said Caddilo, “have two ways of under- 
standing love; it may be that the other, to consider it 
unimportant, is the best.” 

Antonella clenched her fists, moving her nervous 
knuckles like the vertebrae of a coiled serpent. 

“Then, Don Massimo, you do not believe that Nero 
loves me?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said in his insidious, ironical voice, 
“he loves you, I am certain, as a pretty woman who 
pleases him very much, who buys good oats for his 
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fast horses, as a pretty woman who pleases him be- 
cause she pleases others. Yes, yes, he loves you, doubt- 
less, with all his soul, which he hasn’t. With all his 
soul which is like an officer’s uniform, a soul created 
to ride horseback, to dance the two-step deliriously— 
do you remember? to have a soft blonde moustache, 
and the genius of conversing in monosyllables. He 
loves you as one really ought to love a woman: using 
her for his pleasure, and never trying to understand 
Perine.”? 

He paused a moment, and concluded: 

“As you love him, for that matter.” 

She sprang furiously to her feet. 

“And I tell you, to answer you once and for all, that 
I love him as much as a man can be loved, and I only 
made use of you, of all of you, to raise myself a little 
nearer to him, just to clasp my arms more tightly 
round his neck, and worship him with all my soul!” 

In her trembling beauty he imagined her as she 
would look in Rainiero’s arms. A scorching pain ran 
from his brain down his neck and spine. It was such 
an acute agony that although his face was livid, it 
grew paler. He laughed again, more loudly, but it 
seemed as if the skeleton of his dead face slowly con- 
quered the flesh, which vanished. 

With a last ironic effort he said with a sneer: 

“And who is there to prevent your putting your 
arms around his neck? The officials of state have 
united you, the church has blessed your union, and I, 
Don Massimo Caddiulo, have carried the candle.” He 
paused for breath and continued: “Only the steps 
that you ascend, Rainiero sometimes descends. Since 
I want to be impartial to the last, see what I am going 
to do.” 
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He took a bunch of keys from his pocket, and open- 
ing a steel strong-box which was locked in a hidden 
compartment of his desk, rapidly selected some papers 
among the many which it contained, locked it again, 
and put it back in its place. 

He came towards her almost as if he were 
intoxicated, opening and shutting his eyes, and put- 
ting his arms out before him as if he could not see 
distinctly. His lips were distorted in a silent laugh, 
and the eternal music lesson seemed to invite him to 
dance—some mournful, bizarre, harlequin’s dance— 
to the liturgical motive of Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” 

He came close to her and lighted a cigarette with 
uncertain fingers. The smoke floated around him like 
a scarf, and he laughed again, but as a sick man 
laughs under an anaesthetic when the knife enters his 
flesh. 

He counted the pages carefully and offered them to 
her. 

“These are Prince Lanzo’s three letters, which I re- 
turn with a thousand excuses. There were three, and 
there are still three. Perhaps you will remember 
them.” Before letting them out of his hands he added: 
“In my opinion he is a poor writer.” 

Antonella took them quickly, and threw them an- 
grily on the table without looking at them. They fell 
on the acacia blossoms, on her little purse, on the 
parasol with its fleurs-de-lis and yellow wheat heads, 
and lay there like useless things, not worthy of a 
glance. 

“You see!”” observed Don Massimo, “all the impor- 
tant things end in worthless paper, only fit for the 
waste basket.” 

Poor Don Massimo! He did not even think of his 
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monocle: this, with him, was a very serious sign. 

“And now,” he said, “since I wish to be impartial to 
the last, after having done your husband a good turn, 
I would like to do the same for you. Only I am sorry 
to tell you that I have no written proof; for the 
present you must believe my word.” 

He paused again and looked attentively at the glow- 
ing end of his cigarette, blowing it, and watching the 
red ashes as they floated away, shining for an instant 
in the growing darkness. At last he said: 

“The ex-lieutenant is certainly mad with love for 
you, but he amuses himself sometimes. I know a little 
Nini, a pretty woman for those who think her pretty, 
which I assure you, I do not. This Nini has the same 
right, in regard to the ex-lieutenant’s love, to believe 
just what you do. Not that Rainiero visits her very 
often, but he sees her now and then. He divides his 
caresses equally between his wife, his horses, and little 
Nini. Since I am a gentleman I must inform you that 
I am not betraying his confidence. You see I con- 
ducted a first class secret-intelligence office in your 
house, and I wished to be equally useful to both hus- 
band and wife. This much for the sake of justice.” 

He inhaled the smoke of his cigarette which was be- 
coming more bitter. 

Antonella seized the lapel of his coat and his 
narrow tie with truly plebeian violence, and showing 
her scarlet gums she snarled like a Fury: 

“Tf you are lying, beware!” 

He grasped her shoulders brutally, with a rage 
equal to her own, and glaring at her with a dangerous 
light in his eyes he said: 

“No, Antonella, I am not lying! I never lie! I can 
give you all the particulars, which are not, just now, 
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of any great importance. She is a girl whom he knew 
before he met you; if I am not mistaken it was when 
he was in Turin. Here in Rome she is under the 
protection of a wealthy deputy, and she happens to be 
the woman who was dancing with Rainiero at the car- 
nival, when you separated them with that memorable 
blow.” 

“Ah, really?” she exclaimed, nervously tearing off 
one of her long gloves that, turned back around her 
wrist, covered her arm to the elbow. Her lips were 
open as she panted for breath, her mouth was not 
recognizable. She remained in his grasp with her head 
thrown back a little, so that they were separated only 
by her agitated breast. A deep furrow appeared be- 
tween her eyebrows, and there was a savage gleam in 
her bright eyes. 

“And you never said a word to me?” 

“I do not speak before the time.” 

The windows were dusky with the twilight. The 
bright shadows hung like smoke between the curtains, 
still full of the warmth of the setting sun. The street 
seemed to rise upward, almost on a level with the 
windows; its many noises, now low, now loud, passed 
swiftly by like a rushing river. The life below them 
seemed to extend even to inanimate things, touching 
them, moving them, as if seeking to animate their in- 
ert forms. It invested their spirits with contagious 
force, inciting even to pain the passions which tor- 
tured them. 

Don Massimo gazed at her lovely, haif-closed eyes 
saying to himself that after that evening he would 
probably never see her again. She would never, never 
be his; for genius, wit, constancy, fidelity, passion, 
does not win a woman. That which attracts her has 
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another name, or rather it is something without a 
name, which induces her to prefer a man because she 
feels that near him, with him, she can be a woman 
without reserve. He knew that she would never be his 
for he repelled her, offended her, prevented her from 
bestowing upon him even that crumb of pity, that 
slight pretence, which she had conceded to the en- 
amored old Prince. There was that between them 
that words could never heal, a sort of implacable 
hostility, a mutual detestation that could only be 
destroyed by force, as a tenacious root is torn from 
the earth. 

This was the last door to close against him in his 
unhappy life, the impenetrable wall against which he 
beat his forehead in the blind obscurity of the last 
corridor. 

The world was dead for him, covered with cold, 
heavy ashes, suffocated by a sorrow that was past. 
If he could only just speak to her forever, as long as 
they both must live, suffer under her laughter, but 
only be near her, offend her, wound her, but be near 
her. If he could keep her a prisoner in that room, 
hold her close in his arms, just to tell her one thing: 
that he loved her, loved her—just to laugh at the 
idea—but with her. 

He thought that there were other men who might 
hope for her love, but he—never. Others might lay 
their hands on her dark hair, but he—no. She would 
be kind to others, but never to him. 

The dusky twilight filled the windows now, like a 
slow, dim vortex, mingling and confounding silence 
and light, the color of the dead day, and the first 

_ shadows of the coming night. 
He said, but as if it were impossible: 
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“So now you are going away.” 

“Yes, Don Massimo, it is late, I had not noticed how 
late it was.” 

The evidence of that necessity startled him. He 
tightened his hands as if to hold her there, because he 
felt that it was the last time, that it was forever, she 
would never come again, and a deadly terror took 
possession of his tragic love. 

“Don’t leave me,” he stammered, bending over her 
frightened face in a sort of desperation. 

She turned her face quickly, with visible disgust, to 
escape his caress. 

“Don’t go away, Antonella, don’t go away, it would 
be very serious if...” 

He stopped abruptly and his arms fell at his sides, 
an infinite weariness overcame him. In an agony that 
wrenched his whole body he made one last effort to 
speak to her from his soul, but his voice would not 
obey him; it was the voice of a lost man, of a man 
who has decided to do something, but who has for- 
gotten what it is. He was no longer Don Massimo 
Caddulo, but a counterfeit semblance of an old man, 
who was suffering from love as from a knife-thrust, 
who was lost in the hallucination of a fixed idea that 
was holding him fast. 

And there descended upon him like a whirlwind 
his misspent, idle life, all the joys of which he had 
been deprived, all the misfortunes he had endured. 

“Antonella,” he said hesitatingly, “I am a poor, 
worn-out man, I have nothing in the world, nothing 
but you. Stay with me a little while; speak a kind 
word to me, give me what all the world has—a little 
illusion—and I will forgive you—yes, I, not you. Stay 
just a moment. No, more than a moment... stay 
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until I have the courage to let you go. I am really 
a poor man. I have laughed and laughed as long as I 
had the strength, but I cannot do it any longer.” 

She watched him motionless, terrified, with dull 
anger, with dull pity; overcome by her hate for this 
man who pursued her, and by the fear that she might 
not be able to escape him. She did not know whether 
she was trembling with jealousy, or from fear of being 
alone with this sinister affection. Don Massimo con- 
tinued in his spent voice: 

“Save me, if you can. Love me, no, that is impos- 
sible, but do not despise the fear that is being born 
in me. It is no longer you alone, it is all my life that 
comes back to me, the despair which I have carried 
in my breast, holding it back with my hands, with my 
teeth. To-day it has escaped, it has conquered me, it 
has seized you and wrapped itself around you as the 
wind might blow a mantle over a dead plant. Stay 
just a moment longer, don’t think about the others. 
The others, oh, they are not love; they are calm, they 
dress themselves, they go in and out. But you see, I, 
yes, I love you. There has been born in my heart that 
immense, terrible thing, that none of you know; I 
alone bear in myself this infernal tragedy: love. And 
if you were not here any longer, if I should never see 
you again then, perhaps... But what does it matter 
to you? For you it is only buffoonery, the love of 
Don Massimo Caddilo. I do not remember how many 
days I waited for you, and every hour killed a part 
of me. If I revenged myself it was only, shall I tell 
you? It was only in the wild hope that he would 
drive you away, abandon you, and then... But he is 
not a man! He is not a man! He does not know 
what you do, and he forgives your love affairs.” 
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“Don Massimo,” she implored, trembling with fear, 
“let me go. I will return, I promise you, but it is late 
now.” 

He held her in his arms with convulsive force, and 
would not release her. 

“Go away? No, no, not yet!” She felt his hot 
breath on her temples, on her neck, as she tried to 
free herself. “At last I begin to be happy. What does 
it matter if you do not like it? What has the worid 
done for me, what have you given me, that I should 
not steal one moment of happiness? In the very 
moment when I tell you my secret tragedy, when I 
feel that I am lost forever, when I ask for a kind 
word, yes, even less, a merciful lie, you only think 
of being jealous of a man who cares nothing for you, 
and of a courtesan called Nini. This is the absurdity 
of life: that we may be as profound as the ocean, and 
still feel as nothing before a creature who is more 
shallow than a cup of water! Yes, a cup of water... 
and I would gladly drink, for I am thirsty. There is 
a thirst in my blood which bites and tears me. How 
lovely you are! Yes, and that is all; how lovely you 
are! Nothing more. Shall I tell you something about 
myself? Do you want to know my story? No, only 
one episode. Then you can laugh again. Think! Even 
Don Massimo Caddulo has, perhaps, a daughter. Yes, 
I say perhaps a daughter, born of a woman made like 
you. But it is long ago, it is past, oh, it doesn’t 
matter any more. There is so much laughter between 
us, only I wanted to tell you that my daughter— 
and why should I tell you? I did not even give her 
my name, so that the world could not blame her for 
being mine. My name is accursed. That was why 
I always said: ‘I am Don Massimo Caddtlo! Don 
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Massimo Caddtlo!’ What does it matter to you? 
And what does my daughter care about me? I did not 
even tell her that I was her father but the basest 
things I did were done for her. She is far away now, 
she has had only the best part of my knavery. And 
what has she done for me? Nothing. She, like all the 
others, has done nothing. There is still much to be 
written about this word with which everything comes 


* to an end: ‘nothing.’ ” 


He held her in his arms with rapturous fear, con- 
scious of her repulsion, seeking what pleasure he 
could in that cold violence. 

The windows were dark and silent now. Beyond 
them was a murmur, far off, continuous, rising, fall- 
ing, like distant echoes from a noisy whirlpool. 

And because it was the beginning of summer, the 
perfume of the flowers blooming in the little gardens 
between the walls of the ancient houses filled the 
warm air with fragrance; and their sweet breath 
floating into that dark room crept along the wall, 
disturbing the still shadows. 

He thought of the coming night, the stark, fantastic 
night, when the shadows of fear reign supreme, and 
reason has no power against the Furies that assail 
the hearts of men. 

He thought of the night in his soul, in his miserable 
soul, and he thought how lovely she was, how in- 
finitely lovely, and that he would never see her again. 

He touched her as if to assure himself of her 
presence. When she did not move he kissed her eye- 
brows lightly, those slender black eyebrows, as if he 
were afraid of frightening her. 

A swift thought flashed through his mind. It as- 
sailed him so quickly that it suddenly seemed new. 
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But instead that daily dream had flamed red before 
him, it had drawn him like a lodestone during all his 
long, solitary days when Harlequin was dying. 

He touched her hand again, and her wrist; he kissed 
her warm arm, freed from its glove. He took a long 
time as if to minimize the importance of his acts, as 
if to taste his pleasure slowly, drop by drop. 

Antonella murmured: 

“No, no, Don Massimo, you are mad! I promise 
you, I swear to you that I will come again.” 

A sense of danger was in her confused, frightened 
voice, in the tremor that chilled her veins; but he did 
not hear her trembling words. He was free from all 
laws, he was her master, she should obey his will. 
He fancied that he held against his mouth, not her 
arm, but her red lips. 

Without realizing what he was doing he grasped 
her wrist, and laid a heavy hand upon her shoulder. 
His hot breath fanned her face. 

Antonella glanced around the shadowy room in 
terror. She looked at the windows on which the reflec- 
tion of the street lamps cast a few faint rays of light. 
She thought of screaming, but she was still more 
afraid of the result. 

At last she laid her hand on his head and tried to 
push him gently away, while she said soothingly: 

“Don Massimo, you are hurting me. It is late and 
dark, they are waiting for me, you know very well that 
they are waiting for me.” 

“They will wait !”’ 

He threw his arm around her neck, snatched the 
pins from her hat, and put his fingers in her dark 
hair that was almost cold. He kissed her again and 
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again, laughing hatefully as if he were drunken with 
victory. 

She tried to free herself. She would even have 
cried out, now, but he held her throat; she was en- 
tirely in his power, but she was struggling furiously. 

“Never! Never!” ... She fell. The tinkling of glass 
and porcelain seemed to ring all through the house. 
He put his hand over her mouth, and waited. 

He thought he heard in his whirling brain, in his 
wild veins, a furious, far-off noise as of people run- 
ning. ; 

But no one came. The house was silent. Even the 
noises in the street seemed to draw away from the 
windows. 

He laughed, and laughed again more loudly, as the 
idea again flashed through his mind. He raised him- 
self, and one by one he took his cold fingers from her 
lips. He saw that she did not stir, and he laughed. 
Then putting his thirsty lips to hers with a kiss as 
strong as his agony he said, with a last derisive sneer: 

“Do you see? It is very foolish for a woman to say 
‘never!’ ” 

And he had his furious will as she lay cold and un- 
conscious, incapable of resistance. 


But when the “pretty girl” opened her eyes and 
looked at him darkly, there was a dreadful scene in 
that room. 

Everything was broken or pushed over as the two 
struggled desperately, until at last they drew apart, 
mute, horrified, on their knees face to face. 

A rushing as of many waters seemed to rise from 
the dark stairs and echo through the ancient walls. 
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Suddenly, blindly, bereft of thought, he drew a 
shining revolver from his pocket, and fired. 

He saw her fall, dead, enveloped in the cloud of her 
dark hair. 

He did not look at her again, but at the window, 
the two dark windows, still and serene, while a few 
flickering rays of light danced across them. 

He got up and staggered towards that darkness and 
those trembling lights, as if to see if some distant con- 
flagration were consuming the city. 

But he saw nothing. He realized that he was carry- 
ing a revolver, and it seemed very heavy. 

It seemed very heavy. 

It was as heavy as life. 

He walked slowly around the room, and paused as 
he placed his uncertain foot on a tress of her dark 
hair. Still more slowly he put the revolver to his 
temple, and fired twice, three times, before his hand 
refused its office. 


THE END 
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